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DONOVAN PASHA 

.-.By GILBERT PARKER 

, 5 In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle,- In this characteristic and powerful volume- of 
flhort stories, Sir Gilbert Parker exemplifies the truth of the old adage, Ex 
Afrila •sanper® aliquid ncrvp, by the remarkable vividness and force with 
which he impresses upon us many and strange diversities of British activity 
in foreign parts. It is a weird picture of change moving across the face of the 
unchangeable that is presented in these glittering and motley pages. These 
short%tories are powerful, various, and invigorating. The book is full of life 
—real, vital, butfiit^; life—and the characters that people it are rich in 
iVf^iety and suggestion. ’ 

TH1 RIGHT OF WAY 

tiY Sii^ILBERT PARKER 
In One Volume , price 6s. 

Thd Outlook — ‘ The Right oj Way is the’ right stuff—romance the 
rcfyal. It is dramatic.fult abounds in good things. Its inspiration is heroic. 
It is a powerful and moving novel, in which strong and natural situations 
abound?’ V’ 6 

The Standard. —‘ The story deals with thnse strong passions and intense 
emotions that do not depemfibr their interest on the framework and setting 
in wly$ they ar,e presented. Npwhere else has the author worked with 
a surer touch or r8ore careful craftsmanship. He has painted on larger 
canvasses, but not with swmuch precision of bpe, so much restraint, and such 
just.harmony of tint; nor Joes he elsewhere exhibit an equal command of 
unfofced patho^hnd genuine tragedy. The story is full of dramatic incident, 
inge iously contrived.’ ° 

e The St. James’s Gaiette. —‘ A fine book, stirring, dramatic, fascinating. 

THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING 

By Sir GILBERT PARKER 

In One Volume , price 6s. 

* 

The Times. —‘Not ev " TV Stats op the Mighty does Mr. Parker 
suggest such "in impression of his stftlngth “as in the story which gives its title 
to the book. Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession 
In Madelinette Mr. Parker has Mr jlized the noblt it of womeq.’ 

Literature .—' 1 The short'Lbry is 1 very seldom wrought to perfection in 
, pngland„but Mr.< Gilbert Parker establishes once more his claim to be one 
of the very few writers jwho make that particular literary form a thing of 
art. These stories are fu^ of poetry, pathos, and dramatic force, and show a 
peculiar power of realising the possibilities of the short story.’ 

London: WILLIAM* 1 flEINEMANN, 21 Eedford Street, W.C. 
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THE ETERNAL CITY 

Bv HALL CAINE „ 

In One Volume , price 6i. » 

« The Daily Telegraph.— ‘Mr. Hall Caine has produced a remarkable 
novel.’ 

The St. James’s Gazette. —‘ It is interesting, characteristic, and highly,, 
dramatic, and not too long. It is a stirring, warm-blooded stftry thaUolfe i s 
sorry to have finished.’ 

The Daily News. —‘Mr. Hall Caine has written a book that will strike 
the popular imagination. . . , He introduces no subtleties into his politics. 
Above all, he makes his human interest clear, strong, ami intelligible.’* 

The Liverpool Daily Post.— ‘Hail Caine’s Etefiiai City is a great 
novel, revealing the author at the very zenith of his gift. . . . The boojtls 
greatest wealth is its wealth of contagious and engrossing emotion. I^is* a 
triumph of imagination, of power over the feelings, as ij, is of dexterouslysosqjJ 
observation of an historic and most interesting and dtep., agitatec?people. . . .’ 

The Daily Mail.—‘ He has written a vivitUhory, clfcractefAed by fhat 
keen eye for dramatic situations which has given him fade. There is little 
doubt that its popularity will rival that of its predecessors)’ 

The Liverpool Courier. —‘ The Eternal City , daring in its conception, 
and still more audacious in hs execution, dealing not with a oentujy age or a 
decade back, but with to-day, referring to' positions if not to per^pns) thgd 
stand out prominent in the world’s life, the present m-ment is the flood which 
must carry it to success. ... Of its intrinsic wiyt’i there can be nq doubt.. 
It is the best that Mr. Caine htjs yet produced.’ 

The Scotsman. —‘It may be asserted wi*'i confidence that no living 
author than Mr. Caine could have produced 1 nis work. It may be doubted 
whether any author who has lived for many generations past cotr’b have 
produced it. The novel stands out as a purely exceptional work. . . . The 
verdict must be that it is maste !y in its concepti'n and in its treatment. . . . 
Mr. Caine has produced a really fine work, a work that will carry oir his. 
reputation to a higher poif>t than it has yet attained.’ 

THE CHRISTIAN 

By HALL CAINE 
In One Volume , price 6s. : 

The Sketch. —‘ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. 
Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest 
of all gifts, genius.’ * 

The Standard. —‘The book has humour, it has pathos, it is full of colour 
and movement. It abounds in passages , r . „ old, animated descriptions. 

. . . There is, above all, the fascmatioh of a skilful narrative. ’ ' 1 , 

• TJie Speaker. —‘ It is aj notable book, written in the heart’s blood of the 
author, and palpitating wifi the passional- enthusiasm tbat^has inspired it. 
A book that is good to read, and that cd.inot f'.f to produce an impression on 
its readers.’ , 

The Scotsman. —‘ The tale will enthral the reader by its natuthl powef 
and beauty. The spell it casts is instantaneous, but it also gathers strength 
from chapter to chapter, until we are swept irresistibly along by the impetuous 
current of passion and action. ’ r 1 • 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street/W.C. 



THE MANXMAN 

By AALL CAINE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

„ The Times.—‘W’iSr*the exception of The Scapegoat , this is unquestion¬ 
ably finest# and most dfcmatic of Mr. Hall Caine’s novels. . . . The 
Manxman goes very straight to the roots of human passion and emotion. It 
is a remarkable book, throbbing with human interest.’ 

The Queen. The Manxman is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
books of the century. It will be read and re-read, and take its place in the 
literary inheritano# clfthe English-speaking nations.’ 

The St. James's Jfcazette. —‘ The Manxman is a contribution to Iitera- 
ture^jnd the most fastidious critic would give in exchange for it a wilderness 
c£th#t deciduous trash which our publishers call fiction. ... It is not possible 
to part from ^ he Maiffqitn with anything but a warm tribute of approval.’— 
EdJiund G»sse. * % 

TH1? BONDMAN 

By HALL CAINE 

With ^hotogravftre Portrait of the Author. 

• in One Volume, price 6s. 

Mr. Gladstone. — 1 Tlii&londman is a work of which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sustan^d interest, no le& than its integrity of aim.’ 

The Times. —‘ It is imposs^le to deny originality and rude power to this 
saga, <»possible«uot to admireaits forceful directness, and the colossal 
grandeur of its leading characters.’ 

The Academy. —‘Tift JaSguage of Thc%Bondman is full of nervous, 
graphic, and poetical English ; its interest never flags, and its situations and 
descriptions a^e magnificent. It is a splendid novqj. ’ 

■ The Speaker. —‘ This is the best book that Mr. Hall Caine has yet 
gwritten, and it reaches a*levcl to which fiction very rarely attains. . . . We 
are, in fact, so loth to let such good work be degraded by the title of 
“ novel” that we are almost tempted to consider its claim to rank as a prose 

THE SCAPEGOAT 
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B»y HALL CAINE 
wVofubie, ptrice 6 a 

„ The Times. —‘ In our judgment if excels in dramatic force all the Author’s 
previous efforts. For grace aijrj, touching patho^Naomi is a character which 
any romancist_in»the world might bj proud to hAe createdjand the tale of 
her parents’ despair and hopl.?, and of her own development, confers upon 
{The Scapegoat a distinction which is matchless of its kind.’ 

The Guardian. —‘ MV Hall Caine is undoubtedly master of a style which 
is peculiarly hU own. H| is in a -way a Rembrandt among novelists.’ 

The Athenteum.j-'It is a delightful story to read.’ 

The Academy.— ‘ Isr*^ ben Oliel is the third of a series of the most 
profoundly conceived characters in modern fiction.’ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



SCAREET AND HYSSOP. 

By E. F. BENSON *», 

In One Volume, price 6s. - 

The Standard. —‘It is astonishingly up-tovtye j it brims over with 
chatter, with Saturday to Monday parties, with bridge, flirtation, motor-cars, 
semi-detached husbands and wives, and the Boer war,—in fact vith ^rjithing 
in which London society of to-day interests itself. An admirable picture, 
witty, cynical, and amusing. It is full of brilliant things.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Scathing in satire and relentless in exposure. 
The interest never flags for a moment. Tjjpre are many pages of»witty 
dialogue. Scarlet and Hyssop must be accounted a r£ll p brilliant piece of 
work, unsurpassed by anything Mr. Benson has given vf,’ 

THE LUCK OF THE r VAILS 

By E. F. BENSQN 0 

In One Volume, p'ice 6s. 6 o • 

The Times. —‘ One might begin to read The Luck of%e Vails lying back 
in a comfortable chair, and chuckling over the natural tjflk of Mr. Benson’s 
pleasant people. But after 4 an hour or so,_ assuming th-ft it ,\ a hot da^f, and 
that you turn the leaves without great energy, you fipffyourself siSipg up and 
gripping the arms of the chair, and glancing uneasi.y over jour shouldtr at 
the sound of a step upon the gravel. For this is,?., really thrilling and excit¬ 
ing tale of crime and mystery (hat Mr. Benson h? written. It is readable all 
through and full of entertainment.’ jp' 

THE PRINCESS" SOPHIA - 

By^. F. BEN?9N 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athenaeum. —‘There is brilliance, lightness of toucff. *The dialogue’ 
is neat and brisk, and the miniature Court and its courtiers are amuHngly 
treated.’ • 

Literature. —‘Told with verve and wit. If the novel is to amuse we 
cannot recommend a more agreeable companion than Mr. Benson’s brilliant 
friend The Princess Sophia. ’ i > " * 

The Westminster Gazette. —‘A gay and spirited performance, and the 
Princess herself a clever picture. It is lively reading, ana the characters 
bubble along in true Bensonian fashion.’ 

MAMMON CO. 

£y E. F. BENSON 

• It£ One Volumeprice 6s. 

The Daily T elegraph. —‘ Bright, piquant.,?.] :d entertain&(g.from beginning 
to end, full of humorous sayings and witty things spoken by men and women 
who are merry and captivating. There is little to find rault with. It is % 
vcrv clever, smart novel, wherein lies a little lesson and much entertainment.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —‘Mr. Benson’s net^story is injiis happier and 
clever style. Happily, also, the liveliness does not ti*e. The repartee and 
rattle of the “ smart set ” are the genuine thingf ffnd his own pretty conceits 
and happy little audacities of turn are not too forced.’ 

LeNDON: WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street W.C. 



THE WINDS OF THE WORLD 

BY JLUE (XJfHESS OF SUTHERLAND 

In Onf Volume, price 6j 

The Times?—‘ l?ey are extremely varied in conception, and show muc^ 
dramatic skill.’ > vm 

i The Pall Mall Gazette. —‘ A series of stories which are excellent. They 
are fresheand <*igi..al in conception, and full of dramatic incidents ; and they 
are still more remarkable for their freshness as studies of character. ’ 

THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA 

By liRAM STOKER 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Tjfe Times.—‘A good rattling stour of buried treasure from the Great 
Armada; of second-^ht and ancient Pagan mysteries; of sea caves and 
stovms ; of^*ughtyJ^ahi^:ds; of subterranean passages and ruined chapels.’ 

Punch .*- 1 A ratling storj^which sometimes recalls Monte Crista, anon 
Treasure Island. li ce wild scenery by day and night Mr. Stoker describes 
with loving touch Ad master hand. There is in the book the rare quality of 
adventure that MithVlls the boys and pleases thejr parents. 

Thfc Ptdl Mail (gazette. —‘ Tjiere is a spaciousness about Mr. Stoker’s 
wor^ which not infrecj^ptly reminds us of the great masters. To any one 
who loves an e»thralling tale, told with unflagging zest and good spirits, we 
•recomihend The Mystery opt he Sea. ’ 

THE SWEEPSrtALERS 

By VIOLET JACOB 
In f)me Volume, pyce 6s. 

. The Spectator. —‘The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and 
so wholesome, is peculiarly welcome. We can jprdially recommend Miss 
'JaciA’s powerful and engiossing romance. It deserves to rank along with 
The House with the GrXn Shutters in the limited category of those tales of 
the countryside in which there is nothing provincial or parochial. Few 
novelists of recent years have set themselves so high a standard in their 
imTial«effbrt asjMiss Jacob, whose work is singularly free from the faults of a 
novice. Her style Is excellent—lucid, natural, unaffected; her energy is under 
control; she understands the art of self-effacement, of omission, of reticence, 
anck.she is as successful in dealing with her gentle as with her simple 
chtrtlcters.’ * 

. IF«*»WEfcE KING 

By JUSTIN HUNTLY St'CARTHY 
In Otte Volume, price 6s. 

ThfeTimes*?-‘A novel *f»exceptional distinction; the Scenes are fresh 
pnd vivid; the movement quick and natural; and, above all, the phrasing has 
almost a-tlassical richn^s and carefulness of verbal selection. It is seldom 
that the style of a romantic novel brings it so near to literature.’ 

The Spectator.—‘ M * M'Carthy has made a tale out of his play, and it is 
a good tale. There*is some excellent verse scattered up and down the book. 
He has experimented boldly and has succeeded.’ 

Lonijon; WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W r ,C, 



FOLLY CORNER 

By Mrs. HENRY DUpfiNE^ 

In One Volume,'price 6s. 

c The Daily Telegraph. —‘Mrs. Henry Dudeneyis to be much con¬ 
gratulated. Folly Corner is quite a delightful novel—ft well-conceived story 
admirably told. Side by side with a notable sttry, the authors pl^cesdittfe 
pictures of Nature, of farm-life and country sights and sounds. Her descrip¬ 
tions of the life at Folly Corner afford a keen and unusual pleasure. We 
come to the last page with a strong wish for more, and a lively and unsatisfied 
interest in the chief characters concerned. ’ „ 

THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT 
WICKEN . . 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENktf 
In One Volume, pfice 6s. V . 

Literature. —VA notable book. Mrs. Dudeney hasAhe power of trans¬ 
lating a feeling, an impression into a few vivid words, wbf ch ft ithfully transmit 
her experience to the mind of the reader, at.d this is a.^reat art.’ s n 

The Daily Mail. —‘ The story is as singular as i/> title, and as strong as 
straightforward. . . . The drama haunts and^grips us. There is Jiumour 

in it, too, excellent humour. The Maternity of ftamott Wicken is a story 
that has elemental human natiA'e in every chaj^ r, and, therefore, sinks deep 
in the mind.’ \ 

SPINDLE AND" PLOUGH 

By Mrs. 'HENRY DUDENEY 

t !} 

I\i One Volume, price 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph. —‘ Mrs. Dudeney has a power, as precious as it is» 
rare, of conveying a whole scene in a few well-chosen words. Her observa¬ 
tion is acute, her word-painting well-nigh exquisite.’ 

The Spectator. —‘Mrs. Dudeney possesses the inestimable ar^of^^S^- 
ing and holding the attention of her readers.’ 

THE COURTESY DAME 

By R. MURI’iAy /T,y -TIRIST 

l f 

In^One Volume, price 6s. 

Literature. — 1 It possesses all the sweetness and rusticity of a pastoral, 
but through it a thousand lights and shades ,eft human are seen to 

play. The story will immediately grip the reader and ^old him until he 
reaches the last chapter.’ r, <• ' 

The Morning Post.—‘Mr. Murray Gilchrist is an artist to the point of 
his pen, whose story is at once among the freshest and sweetest of recent 
essays in imaginative writing.’ r • 

London; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C.- 



TJiE' HOSTS OF THE LORD 

B 7 * 1,1,0 R A ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume , price 6s. 

The Pall Mall —‘Mrs. Steel’s latest wonderful romance ^>f 

•Jndian life.. It is *57 in little, and in our own day. Mrs. Steel has again 
subtly »nd K<|2nly shown iff how unique is her power of realising the unstably 
poised, the troubled half-and-half mind that is the key to the Indian problem.* 

The Dail^r Chronicle.—‘ No one, not even the Kipling of an earlier day, 
quite does fof India what Mrs. Steel does; she sees Indian life steadily, 
and sees it whole^ith a vifcion that is truthful, sympathetic. Such is the 
wealth of her OTsIvation that her page is rich with colour as an Eastern 
"‘feazaar, and fragraiff as a basket of quinces.’ 

VQ’fC.ES IN THE NIGHT 

By FBORA ANNIE STEEL 

In One Volume, price 6s. # 

The yime 4 . —\lt is the native mind which Mrs. Steel shows us as no 
otjier Writer has d<\e. She sketches in the native scenes with intimate 
detail, with ease in obtaining her effects.* 

Bfack and White.—^Mrs. Steel works on a crowded canvas, yet every 
figure stands out distinctly. Voices in <She Night is a book to be read 
carefully. It is a book to Vk kept and to be read more than once. It is a 
nove]*of the best kind, and clf^erves the attention of the readers who find 
nothing praiseworthy in the effusions of the popular successes.’ 

on the'Vace ofThe waters 

B,y FLORA ANNIE STEEL 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

•"fhe.Spectator.—‘We have read Mrs. Steel’s book with ever-increasing 
surprise anu admiration—-surprise at her insight into people with whom’ 
she can scarcely have been intimate, admiration for the genius which has 
enabled her to realise that wonderful welter of the East and West, which 
JDelhi must have presented just before the Mutiny. There is many an officer 
who would give his swmrdjo write Imlitary history as Mrs. Steel has written 
the history of the rising^nu STeg'V anH-^he storm. It is the most wonderful 
picture. We know that none who lived through the Mutiny will lay the book 
down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emotion will be 
felt by thousuids to whom the scenes depicted tyre but lurjjl phantasnlagoria.’ 

The'Daily Chronicle.— ‘A picture, glowing with colour, of the most 
momentous an 8 dramatic events in all our Empire’s later history. We have 
read many stories having for their setting the lurid background of the Indian 
Mutiny, brjt none tha) for fidelity to feet, for vivacity of imagination, for 
njasterly breadth-iof treatment, comes within half a dozen places of this.’ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



IN THE PERMANENT WAY 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEfL 
' In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Spectator.—'While her only rival in this fieW. of Action is Mr. 
Kfpling, her work is marked by an even subtler appreciation 0 f the Oriental 
standpoint—both ethical and religious—a more exhaustive acquaintance with 
native life in its domestic and indoor aspects, and aadeeper sensejot thetpofal' 
responsibilities attaching to our rule in the East. The book is profoundly 
interesting from beginning to end. ’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A volume of charming stories afid of stories 
possessing something more than mere charm. Stories made rich with beauty 
and colour, strong with the strength of truth, am? pathet»|W(fh the intimate 
pathos which grows only from the heart. All the myster/and the frankness, 
the simplicity and the complexity of Indian life are here in a glowing setting* 
brilliant Oriental hues. A book to read and a book to buy. A book whqph 
no one but Mrs. Steel could have given us, a book whtcj)<f 11 persons of leisure 
should read, and for which all persons of taste will grat@f«il. ’ * « • 

from the five'Rivers '* 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL / 

In (Die Volume , price 6s. / ^ t • 

The Times.—‘Mrs. Steel has evidently been brought into close donta^t 
with the domestic life of all classes, Hindu and MahommedaR, in city and 
village, and has steeped herself in theif customs and^uperstitions. . . . ‘Mrs. 
Steel’s book is of exceptional merj£ and freshness/ /’ 

The Athenasum.—‘They possess this greatvMerit, that they reflect the 
habits, modes of life, and ideas of the middle and lower classe^pf the popula¬ 
tion of Northern India better than do systematic and more pretentious works/ 
The Globe.—‘ She puts before us the natives pf piy Empire in the East as 
they live and move and speak, Cilh their pitiful Superstitions, their strange 
fancies, their melancholy ignorance of what poses with us for knowledge and 
civilisation, their doubt of fhe new ways, the new laws, the new people. 
“ Shah Sujah’s Mouse,” the gem of the collection—touching tale of un¬ 
reasoning fidelity towards an English “ Sinny Baba” is a tiny bit of perfect 
writing/ 

THE POTTER’S THUMB; 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL ‘ • 

In One Volume , price 6j-. , 

The Globe.—‘This is a brilliant story—a stony that fascinates, tingling, 
with life, steeped in sympathy with alli tfat is bestsnd saddest/ 

The Manchester Guardian.—‘ Vie imyressTbn let! upon one afor reading 
The Potters Thumb is that a jicw literary artist, of very great and unusual 
gifts, h^s arisen. . . . In short, Mrs. Steel m^st^be congratulated upon having’ 
achieved a very genuine and£mply deserved success/ * 

The Scotsman.—‘ It is a capital story, full of Variety and movement, which 
brings with great vividness before the reader one of the phases of ^\.nglo- 
Indian life. Mrs. Steel writes forcibly and sympathetically, and much of the 
charm of the picture which she draws lies in the foreg. with which she brings 
out the contrast between the Asiatic and European worjd. The PottePs 
Thumb is very good reading, with its mingling of th£ /ragedy and comedy bf 
life Its evil woman par excellence . . . is a finished study/ 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



RED ROWANS 

, By* FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume , price 6 s. 

The Daily Chronicle!*— ‘ Judge it by what canons of criticism you wiil 
ufc«took i^k work of art., . . The story is simple enough, but it is as 
lifelike'a^ anyming in modern fiction. The people speak and act as people 
do act and speak. ■ There is not a false note throughout. Mrs. Steel draws 
children as mtie but a master-hand can draw.’ 

Tlje Westminster Gazette. —‘Far and away above the average of novels, 
and one of those bo%l»s whicWno reader should miss.’ 

The Daily N ‘ The book is written with distinction. It is moving, 

pi cture sque, the chaflcter drawing is sensitive and strong.’ 

Bftck and White.—‘It reveals kegn sympathy with nature and clever 
j&rtlaiture, and it possesses many passages both humorous and pathetic.’ 


TF*E FI 


mm OF FORGIVENESS 

3y FLORA ANNIE $TEEL 


\In One*Volume, price 6s. 

Thft Academy. —‘Nothing here ought to be neglected, for there is in 
most places something profitable for not too obtrusive exhortation, and 
almost everywhere something^or enjoyment.’ 

The Glasgow Herald. ~\A clever book which should tend to widen 
Mrs. Steel’s cirdlbamong the reading public.’ 

The Scotsman. —‘They have a rich imaginative colour always.’ 

The Manchester Gulnfidh. —‘Much sy.Apathy with humanity however 
.dark the skin, and a delicate touch in narrative, raise Mrs. F. A. Steel’s 
Indian Stories into a high rank. There is a pathos in them not common 
ainoilg Anglo-Indian story-tellers.’ 

MISS STUART’S LEGACY 

•By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 


The Saturday Revieffi^‘Jt thAte with 'the vigour of real creative 
power.’ "* ■ 

. The Spectator. —‘ It is remarkably clever; is written in a style which 
has ease, dignity, grace, and flujek responsiveness to the demands of the 
theme.; it has^wssages of arresting power and f.>e reticent pathos; and it 
displays a, quick eye for character and a power of depicting it with both 
force ancisubtlet)* ’ . 

The Westminster'’Gazette. —‘A most faithful, vivid impression of 
Indian life. ’ „ j 

The Daily Telegraph. —‘A singularly powerful and fascinating story.’ 

• jboNDON: WILLIAM 1 liEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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BOWERY TALES 

(George's Mother, and Magg'fa,) 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
c In One Volume, price 6s. * 

The Morning Post. —‘ Mr. Crane never wrote anything more vivid than 
the story in which Maggie takes the heroine’s part. It is as admirable injN 
own field as The Red Badge of Courage in anothe?.’ < '* • • * 

The Illustrated London News. —‘Stephen Crane knew the Bowery very 
well, and in these two stories its characteristics come out with t^e realism of 
Mr. Arthur Morrison’s studies of the East End. Both are grim and powerful 

clff»tpVipc * . • 

PICTURES OF 'WAR* 

(The Red Badge of Courage, and The Little Regiment.) 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume, price f<s. 

Truth. —‘The pictures themselves are certainly wondi 
a book as Mr. Stephen Crane’s Pictures of War is 
pedantically.’ 

The Daily Graphic. —‘... A second reading leav, 
diminished opinion of their extraordinary po >/er. StorypS they are r.o( really, 
but as vivid war pictures they have scarcely been equalled. . . . One canftot 
recall any book which conveys to thee outsider moi^ clearly what war paeans 
to the fighters than this collection of brilliant pictures.’ 


ful. . .' ‘ So fine 
it to be judged 

oil; with no-whit 


THE OPEN BOAT 


By STEPHEN CRANE 
In Oil Volume, price os. 

The Saturday Review.— 1 . . . Themost artistic thing fd». Crane has 
yet accomplished.’ ^ t 

The St. James’s Gazette .— 1 Each tale is the con-ise, clear, vivid recon 
of one sensational impression. Facts, epithets, or colours are given to thi 
reader with a rigorousness ot selection, an artfulness of restraint, that achieve* 
an absolute clearness in the resulting imaginative vision. Mr. Crane ha */ 1 
personal touch of artistry that is refreshing.’ 


ACTIVE SERVICE 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In dne VgJOne, puce 1: 

The Athenaeum. —‘The characters are’ admirably sketched ani sustained 
There is tenderness; there r is brilliancy ; there is real insight into °th; 
minds'"and ways pf women gnd of men.’ 

The Spectator —‘ Mr. Crane’s plot is ingjn ious and erfi»-taining, am 
the characterisation full of those unexpected strokes in whicji he excels.’ 

The Academy.— ‘ The book is full of those feats description for whicl 
the author is famous. Mr. Crane can handle the epithet with surprising 
almost miraculous dexterity. Active Service quitd’deserves ti. be called ' 
remarkable book.’ c 

0 t 0 
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THE THIRD VIOLET 

STEPHEN CRANE 

In Ottc Volume, price 6s. 

The Athflfteunlte— 1 We have never come across a book that brought 
certain sections of Aijn^if.an society so perfectly before the reader as does The 
JThi rd Violet, which introduces us to a farming family, to the boarders at a 
sumhltf* bwqj, and to the^oung artists of New York. The picture is an 
extremely pleasant one, and its truth appeals to the English reader, so that 
the effect ofJtbe book is to draw him nearer to his American cousins. The 
Third Violet incidentally contains the best dog we have come across in 
moctern fiction. Mr. Cranes dialogue is excellent, and it is dialogue of a 
type for which #elfler The Red Badge of Courage nor his later books had 
t^epared us.’ A 

■AfRICAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENT 

* /^xBv A. J. DAWSON 

*7 / In *jne Volume , price 6 a 

The Pall Mai Gazette.—‘His stories have the special attraction of 
stories of a countrAby a man who has knowledge of it and is under its fascina¬ 
tion $ and are^;oo\stories into the bargain. -Tie has a pretty humour, and 
tlw gif^Sf telling flttory wellj»and special knowledge to work upon; the 
result is an entertaining book.’ 

The Scotsman.— 1 Thf stories are ail invented and written with that glow 
of imagination which seems to come of Eastern sunshine. . . . They are besides 
novel and readable in no caxiinary degree, lAd they make a book which will 
not fail to interest every one \ ho takes it up.’ 

TflE St’OR,Y ,0*F RONALD KESTREL 

By A. J. DAYTON 

* * In One Volume, pria^ 6s. 

"file Athenaeum.—(The sketches of life and scenery in Morocco and in 
New South Wales are attractive, the literary composition keeps a good level 
throughout. Mr. Dawson is a writer of ability wiTo has seen men and things, 
•”*4 shquld go far.’ 

JOSfiPH KHASSAN: HALF-CASTE 


By A. J- DAWSON 
Ih One Vciutne, prife 6s. 

The Athenaeum. —‘ Mr. KiptfL^’s famous ballad, which emphasised 

the, underlying unity of martial spirit common to East and West, we have 
Yead no more striking or suggestive study of Oriental and Occidental modes 
of thought than this work, whidh deals with tb|ir fundamental differences. 
The story is'teTd at first and test in Morocco, which the author knows better 
than most Englishmen. Mr. Dawson’s style is vivid and not without distinc¬ 
tion. Mis work is v-jile as well as good reading: he can command both 
humour and pathos. ’ ^ 

The PalrMail Gaztfee. —‘It is strong, undeniably strong ; a well-written 
book with many tfdmirpble character-studies. The book is undoubtedly a 
powerful one.’ 
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THE LION AND THE UNICORN 

, By RICHARD HARDING, E/AviS,, * 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

<The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Eight short stories, each St them written with 
a brilliance worthy of the author of Soldiers of Forttt a«pand each a perfect 
piece of workmanship. Every one of them has ^.striking and ordinal i^aay* 
clothed in the words and picturesque details of a man who knof s Ine'World. 
They are genuine literature. Each is intensely fresh and distinct, ingenious 
in conception, and with a meaning compounded of genuine stuff. There is 
something in all of the stories, as well as immense cleverness in bringing 
it out.’ c „ 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘Stories of real excellent, 'distinctive and 
interesting from every point of view.’ 

SOLDIERS O r F FORTUNE, 

By RICHARD HARDING flAVlS 

ft J 

In One Volume , price 6s. Illustrate}. 

The Athenaeum.—‘ The adventures and exciting incidey s in the book are 
admirable; the whole story of the revolution is most bri^janky told. JThis 
is really a great tale of adventure.’ t, A p 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘We turn the pages quicltly, carried oh by'h 
swiftly moving story, and many a b^jlliant passage: and whefn we put the 
book down, our impression is that few works of thil season are to be named 
with it for the many qualities whfch make a successful novel. We congratu¬ 
late Mr. Harding Davis upon a very clever piec^jf work.’ 

THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS’ 

By JOSEPH CONRAD 

In fine Volume, price 6i. * * 

A. T. Quiller-Couch in Pall Mall Magazine.^-' Mr. Conrad’s is a 
thoroughly good tale. He has something of Mr. Crane’s insistence; he 
grips a situation, an incident, much as Mr. Browning’s Italian wished to 
grasp Metternich ; he squeezes emotion and colour out of it to'the last^drcyn^ 
he is ferociously vivid ; he knows the life he is writing aboijt, ard ho kr.ows 
his seamen too. And, by consequence, the crew of the Nartfssus are the 
most plausibly life-like set of rascals that ever sailed through the pages of 
fiction.’ , 

THE LNH^RUCPRS 

By JOSEPH CONRXD and F. M. HUEFFfiiR 
t In One Volume, ppicf. 6s. 

The AthenaeurSi.—‘ This^s a remarkable pieffoof work, poe^pssing quali¬ 
fications which before now have made a work of fiction the sensation of its 
year. Its craftsmanship is such as one has learnt to exject irf-a book Rearing 
Mr. Conrad’s name. . . . Amazing intricacy, exquisite keenness of style, 
and a large, fantastic daring in scheme. An extravaganza The Inheritors 
may certainly be called, but more ability and artistry has gone to the making 
of it than may be found in four-fifths of the serious fiction of the year.’ “ 
London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



JACK RAYMOND 

JJy E. L. VOYNICH 

In fine Volume , price 6s. 

The Pall Mall.Qgzette. —‘ This is a remarkable book. Mrs. Voymch 
Jias essay®! no less than to analyse a boy’s character as warped even to the 
eagesaf pffijanent injury ity the systematic sternness—aggravated on occasion 
into fiendish brutality—of his guardian. We know notning in recent fiction 
comparablawith the grim scene in which the boy forces his uncle to listen 
to the maledictions of the Commination Service directed against himself. 
Jatk Raymond is the strongest novel that the present season has produced, 
and it will addatoMie reputation its author won by The Gadfly.' 


»» 


THE GADFLY 


r 


,By E. L. VOYNICH 


Inline Volume, price 6s. 

The Acadenk.-*-‘ A remarkable story, which readers who prefer flesh and 
blood and huma\emotions to sawdust anil adventure should consider as some- 
thijg of a goisen\ It is more deeply interesting and rich in promise than 
minety^Jline out ofwrery hundred novels.’ 

’ The World.—‘The strength and originality of the story are indisputable.’ 

The St. /ames’s Gazette.—‘A wery strikingly original romance which 
will hold the attention or all who read it, and establish the author’s reputation 
at once for first-rate dramatic ability and p 8 wer of expression.’ 


na^U: 


VOYSEY 

•by R. O. PRt&WSE 


In One Volume, prieg 6s. 

The Standard.—* The analytical power displayed makes this book a 
remarkable one, and the drawing of the chief figures is almost startlingly good. ’ 

The Dailj^, News.—‘A novel of conspicuosWability. ’ 

•Prom, a Swedish homestead 

' By SELMA LAGERLOF 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athenaeum.—*Tfieciery strangeness of her genius is one of its chief 
charms. Her domain lies on the outskirts of fairyland, and there is an other- 
• worldliness about her most real and convincing characters.’ 

The Spectator.—‘We glad to welcome in this,delightful*volume 

evidence offne unabated SiOality of that vein oHantastic invention which ran 
purest in the Jples ofAndersen. The influence of Goethe’s Wilhelm Mcisttr 
& obvious in the lcjgest and most beautiful story of the collection. But, 
when all deductions are made on the score of indebtedness, the originality of 
plot and treatment renftin unquestioned. The story is rendered touching and 
cpnvincing by th 8 ingenious charm and sincerity of the narrator.’ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE WORLD'S ME^CV 

By MAXWELL QRAV* 

In One Volume, price 6s. 


The Speaker. —‘Those who most admired The^Sflcnce of Dean Mait¬ 
land will find much to hold their attention, and make them 'k To.drKe 
Worlds Mercy.' * 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘The qualities of her pen make alLof Maxwell 
Gray’s work interesting, and the charm of her writing is unalterjKe. If The 
World’s Mercy is painful, it is undeniably forcible and dramatic, and it halds 
the reader from start to finish.’ 


THE HOUSE OF HlDDEN-iJ&E^SUF^ 

By MAXWELL G£AY 1 *. 

In One Volume, price 6s. • 1 

The Chronicle. —‘ There!sii strong and pervading charj* in^his new novel 
by Maxwell Gray, ... It is full of tragedy ar^d irony, thc/gh irony ij no?the 
dominant note.’ r * ( 

The Times. —‘ Its buoyant humour and lively character-drawing will be 
found very enjoyable.’ * • * 

The Daily Mail —‘The boolj becomes positively great, fathoming a depth 
of human pathos which has not been equalled in*ny novel we have read for 
years past. . . . The House of Hidden Treasure is not a rowel to bp bor¬ 
rowed ; it is a book to be bought and read, a&l read again aha again.’ 

P’ 


THE LfAST SENTENCE 

By MAXWELL GRAY * 

In Uhe Volume, price 6s. 

The Standard .—‘The Last Sentences a remarkable sfcoryy it abodhds 
with dramatic situations, the interest never for a moment flags, and the 
characters are well drawn and consistent ’ f 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘One of thqtmost powerful and adroitly workefl.- 
out plots embodied in any mqflern worj of fiction runs through The Last 
Sentence. . . . This terrible tale of j?tribiitio» is Hnd with we'i-sustained 
force and picturesqueness, and abourras in light as well as shade.’ 

SWEETHEARTS AND’*FRIEl/f>S. 

By MAXWELL GRAY * 

In One Volume, price 6s. 
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FDUR-LEAVED CLOVER 

, $y MAXWELL GRAY 

• y In 9ne Volume, price 6s. 

The AtTeJfceuift. — 1 Brightly and pleasantly written, Maxwell Gray’s»ew 
story will entertain «11 readers who can enjoy the purely sentimental in 
^tion .' 

TlleTSchtsman.—‘Tne story is full of bright dialogue: it is one of the 
pleasantest and healthiest novels of the season. ’ 

'•HEARTS IMPORTUNATE 

• * by Evelyn dickinson 

•I In One Volume , price 6s. 

.The Daily Telegraph. — 1 Happy in title and successful in evolution, 
Kliss Dickmsonyaafcel is very welcome. We have read it with great 
pjgasut*, Jue nt'y onl^o the interest of the theme, but to an appreciation of 
ihe’af.|stic method, and tb^innate power of the authoress. It is vigorous, 
forcible, convincing.’ 

The PaflJMul Gazette. —‘ An enjoyable book, and a clever one.’ 

THE LMDDEN 'MODEL 

By FRANCES HARROD 
In One Volume % price 6s. 

The Outlook. —‘ Intently dramatic and moving. We have sensitive 
analysis of character, sentiment, colour, agreeable pathos.’ 

The Athenaeum. —‘A good story simply told and undidactic, with men 
and women in it wljp yre creatu^s of real flesh and blood. An artistic 
.coterie is described briefly and pithily, withlumour and without exaggeration.’ 

The A«tfemy.—‘ A pathetic little love idyll, touching, plaintive, and not 
without a kindly and gentle fascination.’ ' 

Literature .—‘ Aiemarkably original and powerful story: one of the most 
interesting and original books of the year.’ 

The Suu^ty Special, —‘ Thrilling from «dn?er to cover.’ 

SAWDUST 


By DOROTHEA GERARD 
•In One Jtolume, price 6s. 

The Athen*uMN«rOn«e agaiif ’jtorolhe?! Gerard has shown considerable 
ability in the delineation of diverseVharacters—ability as evident in the 
ftiinor as in the chief persons; and, what is Store, she gets her effects without 
any undue labouring of pojpit»as to the goodness or badness of her people.’ 

•The Pi* Mall Gazf&e.—‘The little to%n of ZaiTfce, a retired'spot in 
the loiter Carpathians, is the scene of Miss Gerard’s book. R^note enough, 
geogsaphically; hi the writer has not seen her Galician peasants as 
foreigners, nor has sne made them other than entirely human. Human, tod? 
are the *cheming J(|vs, the Polish Counts and Countesses, the German 
millionaire. The story is simple and eminently natural.’ 

' ». 
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GLORIA MUNDI 

By HAROLD FREDERIC* , 

.t * 

In One Volume , price 6s. m 

fhe Daily Chronicle. —‘ Mr. Harold Frederic has (^achieved a triumph 
of characterisation rare indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is g^en us bj 
our greatest. Gloria Mundi is a work of art; amf one cannot rqp3<ti 4*d£n 
of its pages without feeling that the artist was an informed, large-minded, 
tolerant man of the world.’ f 

The St. James’s Gazette. —‘ It is packed with interesting thought as well 
as clear-cut individual and living character, and i^ certainly one of the fSw 
striking serious novels, apart from adventure and romanc^, wfcich have been 
produced this year. ’ 

ILLUMINATION 

By HAROLD FREDERil? 

In One Volume, pric&tbs. 

The Spectator. —‘There is something more than the rjbre touch of the 
vanished hand that wrote Thc*Scarlet Letter in IlIuminaMon,%fth\c\i is the 
best novel Mr. Harold Frederic has produce^ and, indedf, places Mm v^ry 
near if not quite at the head of the newest school of Amencan fiction. » 

The Manchester Guardian. —‘It is a long time since a hook of such 
genuine importance has appeared. It will not only afford novel-re rders fbod 
for discussion during the coming season, but it will eventually fill a recognised 
place in English fiction.’ 

THE MARKET-TLACE-' 

By HARSfLD FREDtffttt: 

In One Volume , price 6s. 

The Times. —‘ Harold Frederic stood head and shouldjrs above the ordinary 
run of novelists. The Market-Place seizes the imagination and holds the 
reader’s interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought.’ 

The Bookman. —‘ Incomparably the best novel of the year. H is a ruthless, 
Exposure, a merciless satire. Both as satire and romance it Vis splendid 
reading. As a romance of the “ City” it has no equal in modern^iction.’ 

THE LAKE OF WINE 

By BERNARD CAJE^. 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

W. Henley in ‘The Outlook.’ —‘ Mr.JCapes’s devotion to style does 1 
him yepman servic-q^all throurfi this excellent romance. ... I l^ve read no 
book for long which contented me as this bool#.* This story—excellently 
invented and*excellently done—is one no lover of romance can afford to leave 
unread.’ I ’ 

The St. James’s Gazette. —‘The love-motif is of the quajntest and 
daintiest; the clash of arms is Stevensonian. . . . Thine is a vein of mystery 
running through the book, and greatly enhancing its Everest?’ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



VIA LUCIS 

BiP. CASSANDRA VIVARIA 
'In &ne Volume , price 6s. 

The Daily'Teiegraph,—‘Perhaps never before has there been related 
with such detail, sUCli convincing honesty, and such pitiless clearsightedness, 
"th^ ata le {.J misery and tui String perplexity, through which a young and ardent 
seefter auedtruth can struggle. It is all so strongly drawn. The book is 
simply and quietly written, and gains in force from its clear, direct style. 
Every pag-J, every desciiptive line bears the stamp of truth.’ 

,The Mofning Post.—‘ Via Lucis is but one more exercise, and by no 
means the least admirably on that great and inexhaustible theme which has 
inspired countless artists and poets and novelists—the conflict between the 
'aspirations of thc'foul for rest in religion and of the heart for human love and 
warfare of the world. ’ . 


T^OPEN QUESTION 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
^ In Oneftylume, price 6s. 

The St. JbuniVs Gazette.—‘ This is an extraordinarily fine novel. . . . We 
ha*e r^>t, for marW years, coige across a serious novel of modern life which 
ihas more powerfully impressed our imagination, or created such an instant 
conviction #f the genius of its writer. ... We express our own decided 
opinion that it is a back which, seeing itself a profound human problem, 
treats it in a manner worthy of the profou^dest thinkers of the time, with a 
literary art and a fulness ^of the knowledge of life which stamp a master 
novelist. . It is not mt\t for little people or for fools ; but for those who 
care lor English fiction as a vehicle of the constructive intellect, building up 
types of living human^y/c* our stufhy, it will be a new revelation of strength, 
^nd strange, serious beauty.’ 

BELOW THE ■SALT 

*y ELIZABETH ROBINS 


In One Volume, pr^6s. 

,.TJie Dail^Chronicle.—‘All cleverly told, vivacious, life-like, observant 
sk*tches. *JvVere we to award the palm where all are meritorious, it should 
be to the d^ligtftful triplet entitled “The Portman Memoirs.” These three 
sketches are positively exhilarating. We can sincerely recommend them as 
%ertain cures for the vapours, the spleen, or the “blues.”’ 

OF EDEN 

By DOLF WLT^ARDE 
InjOye Volume, price 6s. 

The At^Wemy.— 1 Th^ ,tory is an outstanding one. ’jfliere are passages of 
thought and colour which gladden, and characters which interest as the living 
only do. A fight beams through the dialogue. On the whole, bravo 1 
Dolf Wyllarue. _ * 

The SSBndard.—‘A remarkable book, fresh and courageous. The writer 
has a sense of tilings as they are, and describes them simply and vividly. 
The book is well wrttten, and the pictures of social life in Wynberg are 
excellent.’ 
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ST. IVES 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

In One Volume , price 6s. 

(The Times. —‘ Neither Stevenson himself nor any one else has given us a 
better example of a dashing story, full of life and cclouPaftd interest. St. lyes 
is both an entirely delightful personage and a nrrrator with nnCuttwaUifff 
style—a character who will be treasured up in the memory alon£ with David 
Balfour and Alan Breck, even with D’Artagnan and the Musketeers.’ 

THE EBB-TIDE 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON' 

AND IV 

LLOYD OSBOURNE 


In One Volume, price 6$$t 

The Daily Chronicle. —‘We are swept along without a pausLuif' iiie 
current of the animated and vigorous napj frcdf Each incident ana adven¬ 
ture is told with that incomparable keenn.ss of vision whi'ch is Mr. Stevenson’s 
greatest charm as a story-teller.’ / i, 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘It is brilliantly invented^md it is not dess 
brilliantly told. There is not a dull senteneb in the wlmle run of it« Andl 
the style is fresh, alert, full of surprises—in fact, is very gcyid latter-day 
Stevenson indeed. ’ v c 

THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY 

By LLOYD OSBOURNE 
In One Volunjp price 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —‘ ttj-the nine stories* in tftis volume, not one fall? 
below a notably high level, while three or four of them at leajtjittain what 
short stories not often do, th? certainty that they will be re-read, and vivify 
remembered between re-readings. Mr. Osbourne writes often with a deli¬ 
cious rollick of humour, sometimes with a pathos from which tears are not 
far remote, and always with *he buoyancy and crispness without which the 
short story is naught, and witn which it can be so much.’ ^ 

, The Outlook. —'These stories are admirable. They a^-e positive gbod 
things, wanting not for strength, pathos, humour, observation. ’ 


CHINATOWN STQRIES 

cBy g. b. fiwlnajd _ 

In One Vpume, price 6s. 

The Academy. —‘We feel that Mr. Fernald has described the Chinese' 
character with extraordinary accuracy. His ra'ngS is considerably: he begins 
this volume, for example, wi» an idyllic story of itii*adorable Chinese.infant. 

, . . This ist sheer good-humour, and prettiness and uplour.* And jit the 
,end of the book is one of the grimmest and ablest yarns In Chinese piracy and 
high sea villainy that any one has written, Stevenson not excluded. In each 
of these we see the hand of a very capable literary artist. It is a fascinating 
book.’ . „ V • 
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THE ASSASSINS 

JJy NEVILL ,M. MEAKIN 
. Qfte Volume, price 6s. 

The Titnes^-' 1 % brings home to his readers the spirit of awe—ot allure¬ 
ment and terror—whi^i his chosen place and period inspire. The opening 
chapters breathe the true spirit of romance. The Orient blazes in Mr. Meakin’s 
desa^tig^. His pen is dipped in the period he portrays. It is iridescent 
with'the mirlge of the East; glowing now with the life and clash and din of 
the Ismalians, and again with the victories of Saladin; powerful in its 
pictures of Mijnan passion, human ambition, and the tragedy of fate.’ 

The Standard. —‘ The Assassins attracts us on its first page by the ex¬ 
cellence of its yyle,*and tHS interest is kept up to the end.’ 

A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT 

JBy basil* marnan 

_ ^Pn One Volume, price 6s. 

"^tUe'SiTorning Post.—ang, clever, and striking book. Mr. Basil 
Marnan has drawn •some vivia^k^d wholly new pictures. The book has 
scenes of draijyatpower, told with simple directness.* 

The Daily Chronicle. —‘It has interested profoundly, and has given us 
v £ooa and sufficient\sason to h *pe that another novel from the same hand and 
with tire same mise-cit-schie^ may before very long come our way.’ 

TJie Scoffeman. —‘This is a Sou$h African novel which should arrest 
attention. It is of engrossing interest. Mr. Marnan has dramatic power, a 
vivid descriptive talent, and a rich and expressive style. He has written a 
remarkable book.’ *a 

ON fHE EDGE ,OF THE EMPIRE 

By EDGAR’jEPSON and Captain D. BEAMES 
In One Volume , pric^ 6^. 

* f'he Spectator. —‘Of the wealth and interest and variety of the matter there 
can be no question. It might be called the Book of the Sepoy, for no writer, 
not even Mr. Kipling himself, has given us a def-p-sr insight into the character, 
ofyh^ Indian^ghting man, or brought home tefus more vividly the composite 
naUre of oufTiative regiments.’ > 

The Daily Nfews. —‘The picturesque native soldier has never been more 
fully descried or more realistically painted than in the present volume. The 
L jok is packed full of good stuff, anfj deserves to be widely read.’ 

Tl^FAdlE’S ’HEART 

By HAMLIN GARLAND 
In Qrc Volume, price 6s. 

The Atkcnseum. — ‘ {.Garland's work is a.jrays fresti and vigorous, and 
this story is full of hi|.characteristic energy. He makes one share^vith delight 
in the irresistible fast Nation of wild l’fe in the Far West.’ 

The Illustrated London News. —‘If Mr. Hamlin Garland had never 
written anything else, The Eagle’s Heart would suffice to win him a reputa¬ 
tion. It is a fine book, instinct with humanity, quivering with strength, and 
in every fibre of it alivS . 5 
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THE BETH BOt)K 

By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume, prife 6Sy’ 1 

JFnnch.—‘The heroine of The Beth Book is one of^SaraJ; Crand’s most 
fastinating creations. With such realistic art is her lif^set forth that, for a 
while, the reader will probably be under the imprM.iort’triat he has before him 
the actual story of a wayward genius compiled fron her genuine dL^y.^.Jfhe 
story is absorbing; the truth to nature in the characters, whetter virtuous, 
ordinary, or vicious, every reader with some experience will recognise.’ 

The Globe.—‘ It is quite safe to prophesy that those who perjjfe The Beth 
Book will linger delightedly over one of the freshest and deepest studie,- of 
child character ever given to the world, and her£-.fter will fptd it an ever 
present factor in their literary recollections and impressions.’ 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS 

By SARAH GRANflj^^ 

In One Volume , ptj~e 6s. 

The Athenaeum.—‘ It is so full of and tfye characters' are so 

eccentrically humorous yet true, that &ne feels inclined to pardon all its 
faults, and give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it/. . . The twins 
Angelica and Diavolo, young barbarians, utterly devoid m all respegt, £>n- 
ventionality, or decency, are among the most delightful and amusing children 
in fiction.’ 

The Daily Telegraph.—* Everybody ought to i,ad it, for it is an inex¬ 
haustible source of refreshing and jdghly stimulating entertainment.’ 

Punch.—‘ The Twins themselves are a cication/ the epithet “ Heavenly” 
for these two mischievous little fiends is admirabjj.’ 

IDEALA- 

By SAkAH GRAND 

In Qne Volume , price 6s. 

The Morning Post.—‘It is remarkable as the outcome of an earnest 
mind seeking in good faith the solution of a difficult and ever present problem. 

. . . Idcala is original and’fenmewhat daring. . . . The st^y is in many 
ways delightful and thought-suggesting.’ _ v, • , 

r The Liverpool Mercury.—‘The book is a wonderful qne—-an evangel 
for the fair sex, and at once an inspiration and a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtful womanhood will recur again and again.’ 

OUR manifold NATURE 

By SARA*! GRAN 1 !) 

In OnVVvlume,price 6s. 

The Spectator.—* All these studies, male u ar"d female alike, are marked 

by humour, pathos, and fidelity to life.’ - ' ‘ 

The Speaker.—‘In Our Manifold Nature Sarah Grand is seen at her 
£est. How good that is can only be known by thosfi^who read for’them¬ 
selves this admirable little volume.’ 

The Guardian.— 1 Our Mamfold Nature is a cl eve*' book. Sarah Grand 
has the power of touching common things, which, if it fail’s to make them 
“rise to touch the spheres,” renders them exceedingly interesting.’ 
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THE LAND OF COCKAYNE 

# By matilde serao 

Qfie Volume, price 6s. * 

The Pah Mgll (fetzette. —‘ It is long since we have read, and intfeed 
re-read, any book oL modern fiction with so absorbing an interest as The 
Land of Cockayne , tfie lall^t book by Matilde Serao (Ileinemann), and surely 
as Am sy^lece of work as the genius of this writer has yet accomplished. It 
is splendid $ The character-drawing is subtle and convincing ; every touch 
tells. Su<i books as The Land of Cockayne are epoch-making, voices that 
cry aloud il^he wilderness of modern “ literature,” and will be heard while 
oti*ers only cackle. ’ 

•THE PALLET DANCER 

•l By MATILDE SERAO 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Saiurda^T'l((Hw i —‘The work of Madame Serao, a novelist with 
n-rigjff*' ~~ observation antwfcculties of execution, only needs a little more 
concenVation on a central to rank among the finest of its kind, the 

short novel of realism. She CTin^isly resembles Prosper M&imde in her 
cold, impersfnai treatment of her subject, without digression or comment; 
th»drawing of clear outlines of action ; th<^complete exposure of motive 
•and i^jJBer workings of impulfc; the inevitable development of given tem¬ 
peraments u^ider given circumstances. She works with insight, with judg¬ 
ment, and with sincerity.’ • 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Few living writers have given us anything 
equal to her splendid story The Land of Clckayne , and it is much to say that 
those who were stirred to d^husiasm by that book will experience no reaction 
uponAeactlng'the two storiSl^erc bound together. Genius is not too big a 
word for her. ’ , _ _ 

THE SCO£fR(3E-STICK 

By Mrs. CAMPBELI^PRAED 
. In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Observer.—‘Not only is The Scourge-Stick the best novel that Mrs. 
Praed has y^fcritten, but it is one that will njj* occupy a prominent place 
i* the litera,yre of the age. ’ ■* 

The Illtistrjted London News. —‘A singularly powerful study of % 
woman wh# fails in everything, only to rise on stepping-stones to higher things. 
A succession of strong, natural, and exciting situations.’ 

,. .Black and White.-** A notaUJ book which must be admitted by all to 
have real power, an^hj^nost inningible quality—Jpcination.’ 

IN HASTE AN1V4T LEISURE 

By E, LYNN LINTON 
ii One Volume , 6s. 

The Literary Viforld.—* Whatever its exaggerations may bejrfz Haste and 
at Leisure remains aRiotable achievement. It has given us pleasure, and W£ 
can reconmiend it with confidence.* 

The World.—‘ It % clever, and well written.’ 

# The Graphic—‘ is thoroughly interesting, and it is full of passages that 
almost irresistibly tempi quotation.’ 

London: WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



THE LONDONERS 

By ROBERT^HICKE^S' 

In One Volume , prife 6s. 

Ptinch.—‘ Mr. Hichens calls his eccentric story “ an^bsurdity,” and so i* 
is. As amusing nonsense, written in a happy-go-lucky sfyle, it works up to 
a genuine hearty-laugh-extracting scene. . . . The Londoners'^ c*u»of 

the most outrageous pieces of extravagant absurdity we have con ,6 across for 
many a day. ’ . * 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —‘It is all screamingly funny, andSoes great 
credit to Mr. Hichens’s luxuriant imagination,’ r 


AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 

By ROBERT 'hICHEK^ 

In One Volume, prj. I bs. 

The Scotsman. —‘ It is no doubt a red. liable book* If it has almost 
none of the humour of its predecessor ('she Great Camatio’i), i,t is written 
with the same brilliancy of style, and the same skill is shown in the drawing 
of accessories. Mr. Hichens’s three characters never fail to be intewsting. 
They are presented with very considerable power, while the backgrodhd of 
Egyptian life and scenery is drawn with^ sure hand. ’ “ 


THE FOLLf OF El’STACE 

By ROBERT FICrLENS 


In One'Volume, price 6s. 

The World. —‘ The little, story is as fantastic and also as reasonable ^ 
could be desired, with the occasional dash of strong sentiment, the sudden 
turning on of the lights of sound knowledge of life and things that we find in 
the author when he is most fjnciful. The others are weird enough and strong 
enough in human interest to malfe a name for their writer had his . ame needed 
making.’ 


THE SLAVE 

By ROBERT iL’CHENS 
In One Volume, price os. 

The Speaker. —‘ It tells an ext emely interesting story, and it is full o 
entertainieg episodes. Above all, the romance A London is treated as it ha- 
never been since the glorious rrcgn of Prince FloriseJ ,pf Bohemia, Sr 4 d, if only 
on that account, The Slave is a book for the busy to remember and for thi 
leisurely to read.’ ’* * 

“The Daily Telegraph. —‘The book deserves to be widely read. Si 
Reuben Allabiuth, a figure of real distinction, will takeihis place afiong th< 
shades of fiction.’ ' 
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FLAMES 

fe.ROBER^ HICHENS 
in Ghe Volume, price 6s. 

The Daily dfronffcle. —‘ A cunning blend of the romantic and the real, tfce 
• ork of a man who observe, who can think, who can imagine, and who 
m write. , . . And the lit(Je thumb-nail sketches of the London streets have 
the gMilbrc* of a Callot.’ 

The World. —‘ An exceedingly clever and daring work ... a novel so 
weirdly fascjjtating and engrossing that the reader easily forgives its length. 
Its unflagginginterest and strength, no less than its striking originality, both 
of design and treatment, certainly rank it among the most notable novels 
of the season.'* 


•NUDE SOULS 

ENJA&IN SWIFT 
tt Volume, price 6s. 

Courtney in^fca^aily Telegraph.’— ‘Any one who is so 
obviously sincere as Mr. Ben]am^n|wift is an author who must be reckoned 
with. The story*s very vivid, very poignant, very fascinating.’ 

TJte World. —‘ Mr. Benjamin Swift was a Bold man when he called his 
>iew sto^ Nude Souls. Therwis a self-assertion about this title which only 
success^tould justify. Let it be said at once that the author has succeeded. 
He lays absohitely bare before the reiser the souls of a striking company of 
fnen and women. Thor? is that about the book which makes the reader loth 
to put it down, loth to come to the end—%>mprehension of human nature, 
and relentless power of expS 


elentless power of expression.’ 

* IH^REBEL 

By rf B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
In One Volume, pric\6s. 


The Morning Post.—‘The tale is full of incidents and dramatic situa¬ 
tions ; the result commands our unstinted admiration. It is an extraordinarily 
brilliant performance. Though full of the nyst^ubtle character-drawing, 
T ifc Rebel is.fii the main a story of adventure. And these adventures are 
tlafed withiuchjSharpness of outline, they are so vivid, and the style of the? 
fthor is so jrrilliant throughout, that were there not a character in the book 
orth a moment’s consideration, it would still be well worth reading.’ 


, SONgLQF ’THE -SWORD 

By MARGARE^., WOODS 

In prv Volume, price 6s. » 

The TinjR. —‘To writ** good Napoleon nov^l has lorfj; seemed to be one 
‘ those' enterprises tfiat attract authors only to overthrow ar$ discomfit 
nem. »Yet Mrs. Wflods has come out of this ordeal unscathed, and her 
good fortune places her in the front rank of living novelists. Not that it is' 
nerely the#X T apoleonic scenes which make Sous of the Sword a remarkable 
ind admirable bowk. There is much in it besides the vivid glimpses of the 
- .fan of Destiny to attrSc* and interest every kind of reader.’ 
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THE AWKWARD AGE 

By HENJfcY JAMES • \ ,' v 

In One Volume, pflce 6/. 

•The Outlook.— ‘In The Awkward Age Mr. Henry Jarfies has surpassed 
himself.’ • • 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘ In delicacy of texture, his work, compared tg the 
work of most, we are strongly inclined to say of all other novelist?, 13 as a 
fabric woven of the finest spider's web to commoq huckaback. He suggests 
more by his reticences than he tells hy his statements. . . . J We should 

have to search far and wide in modern fiction to find artistry more finished, 
so consummate.’ 

THE TWO MtHGUES 

By HENRY JAM't> ^ 

In One Volume, pri*-'SP 1 

The Athenaeum.—‘In The Two Magiy first tale, “The TqJiTof "8ie 
Screw,” is one of the most engrossing /p: V terrifying ghost stories we have 
eVer read. The other story in the book, “ Covering End,’!. . . is in its way 
excellently told.’ J* * 

The Daily News.—‘ It is a masterpiece {>f artistic execution. >jr. jlmes 
has lavished upon it all the resources and subtleties of his art. The workman¬ 
ship throughout is exquisite in the precision of the touch, incite rendering 
of shades of spectral representation.’ ' ’ 

THE SPOILS OF POYNTON 

By HENRY JA'UES ’ 

I?i 0?ie Void me, price Cs. 

The National Observer.-^- 4 A work of brilliant fancy, of delicate humour 
of gentle satire, of tragedy ?pd comedy in appropriate admixflffe. We«£on 
gratulate Mr. James without reserve upon the power, the delicacy, and th( 
charm of a book of no common fascination.* 

The Manchester Gixardjan.—‘Delightful reading. Tta old felicity o 
phrase and epithet, the quick/ subtle flashes of insight, the^^tidious.lilgn^ 
kfor the best in character and art, are as marked as ever, aiw^give oife an 
intellectual pleasure for which one cannot be too grateful. ’ • 

THE OTHER HOUSE 

By HENRY JA^'E 0 , 

In One JPflume, price 6s. 

The; Daily News.—‘ A melodrama wrought with the exquisiteness of a 
madrigal. All the characters, however lightly sketched, are drjgm with that 
clearness of insight, with tft’ose minute, accuratCfilnforeseen touches that tell 
of relentleA observation.’ If\ ^ 

The Scotsman.—‘A masterpiece of Mr. James’'“'analytical gefiius and 
finished literary style. It also shows him at his diamatic be^. He has 
never written anything in which insight and dramatft; power are* so marvel¬ 
lously combined with fine and delicate literary workrnjmshl^. ’ i 
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"WH\T MAISIE KNEW 

*Ry flENjLY JAMES 
. \ In fine Volume, price 6 s. 

The Affad-ijpy.^, • We have read this book with amazement and delight: 
with amazement supreme delicacy ; with delight that it* author relains 
an unswerving allegiancF to literary conscience that forbids him to leave a 
slipeho* phrase, or a sing* word out of its appointed place. There are many 
writers wn§ can write dialogue that is amusing, convincing, real. But there 
is none tAo can reach iMr. JamesV^lraordinary skill in tracing dialogue 
from the flht vague impulse in thtu^Ad to the definite spoken word.’ 

EMSAJPRASSMENTS 

S iRY JAMES 
ilume, price 6s. 

ks are a continued protest against super- 
e. Ele is an enthusiast who has devoted 
ire of genuine literature ; and he has his 
rs.’ 

James is the Meissonier of literary art. 
In his new*ol»ne, we find all the exquisitegess, the precision of touch, that 
at* his characteristic qualities. It is a curiously fascinating volume.’ 

Tlip National Observer* —‘ The delicate art of Mr. Henry James has 
rarely been^een to more advantage than in these stories.’ 

•The St. James's (jp.zette. —‘ Altfour stories are delightful for admirable 
workmanship, for nicety ^nd precision presentation, and “The Way it 
Came ” is bevond question a masterpiece. * 

-^terminations 

9 *§y HEMRY JAMES 
In One Volumeprice 6s. 

The Ti*«s. —‘ All the stories are told by \man whose heart and soul are 
iffhis profession of literature.’ J 

The Athenaeum.*— ‘ The appearance of Terminations will in no way shake 
the general belief in Mr. Henry James’s accomplished touch and command of 
material. QA the contrary, U confirms contusions long since foregone, and 
^j)r increase the respect of his readers. . . . With such passages of trenchant 
wit and sfftrklijig observation, surely in his best manner, Mr. James ought lo 
be as satiAied as his readers cannot fail to be. ’ 

*. SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN 

# - T i;* m^arten maartens 

* In One Vok'fpe, price 6s. 

* The Times.—‘Maarten Maartens hire 1 shows himself a master of the 
short story, and more of agscSmopolitan than we had suspected.’ > 

•The Arhdemy.—‘\jf'»hive enjoyed the b-pk, and we think it contains 
much excellent woii. It has all the wit, the discretion, the yvorldliness of 
Mr. Anthon$ IIop<<\ social studies. And it has, in addition, a genuine 
cosmopolitanism rail enough in English fiction.’ "* 

The (Jutlook.—‘Jflfiewomen Mr. Maartens has known are various and inter¬ 
esting, and the»piso\les which he has chosen to depict are cleverly imagined.’ 
* The Scotsman. Maarten Maartens displays all his genius as a 
humorist, a story-teller, and a painter of talent.’ 

^ondon ; WILl^AM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 



THE DANCER IN YELLOW 

BvW. E.^)ORtQS«> V. 

i . In One Volume, prih 6s. * 

"Fie Gtt*r<Ji(ia.~‘'A very clever and finished study of a fiancer at one of 
the London fSeatres. W'; found the book very pleSSaflt &nd refreshing, and 
laid it down with the wish ’tint there were more litae it. ’ 

The World. —‘ The Dancer I a Yellow takes us by surprise. Che story is 
both tragic and pathetic. . . . Wt^o not think jje has written any more 
c’tver and skilful story than this one, '^.particular admiration t£(^ue to the 1 
byways and episodes of the narrative.’ 


THEWIDO.^ER . 

By W. E. NORRIS . * 

In One Volume, price 6k tj J ^ 

,St. James’s Gazette.—‘ Mr. Norris’s new "^ry is one of his best. *5b.e«@ 
is always about his novels an atmosphere j" fiAti authorship . . . a-Afl The 
Widower is handled throughout in the perfect manner to«which Mr. Norris’s 
readers are accustomed. ’ s> ,» 

Pall Mall Gazette.— 1 There is distinction of all kinds in every paragraph, 
and the whole is worthy of the delicately-finflhed details. Mr. Nwris is 
' vays delightfully witty, clever, and unfailing in delicacy and ppint ol style 
d manner, breezily actual, and briskiy passing along. In a word, hq, is •' 


arming. 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE 

By W. E. N£BBcS — 


In One Volume, price Or. 

The Athenaeum. —‘ A fluer\ style, a keen insight into certain types of 
human nature, a comprehensip and humorous view of modern society—thf^e 
are gifts Mr. Norris has already displayed, and again e^Jiibits in his present 
volume. From the first chapter to the last, the book runs smoothly and 
briskly, with natural dialogue and many a piquant situation.’ „ 

The Daily News.—‘ Every' 1 'iharacter in the book is dexteiftusly dr^wr^ 
,'4r. Norris’s book is interesting, often dramatic, and is the work jpf, if not a 
deep, a close and humorous observer of men and women.’ * 


A VICTIM OF GOOD, LUCK 

cBy W. E. NORR^y-., •, 

In One ^Vqjumc, price 6f. 

The Ifculy Chronicle. —‘It has not a dull,page from first to last. Any 
one with normal health and ta^te can read a book Irks this with res*’ pleasure.’ 

The Spectator. —‘ The bi Ightest and cleverest book which Mr. Norris ha.' 
given us sincfhe wrote The Rogue. A » 

oThe Saturday Review. —‘Novels which are neithej dull, unwholesome, 
morbid, nor disagreeable, are so rare in these days, thJt A Vic tire of Com 
Luck . . . ought to find a place in a book-box filled t#r thg most part wit! 
light literature. . . . We think it will increase the recitation of an already, 
very popular author. ’ 

London; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.t*’., 






PIG^IN^CLOVER 

&:j 

\Mchapter I 

Constantia met 4u2Sherself at the station with the ill 
jjevra. Stephen Hayward was a father, but no longer a 
ausband. Angela’s travail had ended; and the dull grey 
^ife, fof Angela’s life had in truth <been both dull and grey, 
had out in,tile agony of her motherhood. She was 
not .formed fjy joy. Stephen, p3or fellow, shocked into 
silence ^ith the news, news that he read in his sister’s face, 
'.n yie graSp of her hand, in her filled eyes, followed her into 
he brougham*without a question. But she told him, never¬ 
theless, ittr a few sentences all that had happened. She 
sparedeiym the medical details. Everything that it was 
XJ^yy.e^.io do had been done, the doctor said. Stephen’s 
juick ftnnd took in the situation. 

“Site was thirty-nine, you know,” added Constantia 
through her tears. 

“ Hav^ you telegraphed to the Marquis ? ” 

“ To everybody.” jgr, “■ 

"She seemed quite well when she left town,” he said dully. 

‘‘ I think she hafc been very happy, dear,” she replied 
soothingly. ^ 

Stephen looked at her* undej his tired eyes. There were 
teaflnn Conotantia’s, and a break in her voice. 

' “ Happy! ” he said, “ happy. So you think she has been 
very happy ? ” « 

.Yes,” Constantia answered hurriedly, laying her hand in 
is. “ I do think she has been happy, She loved you, Steve— 
(he did really, always." 


A 
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"I kng$fc” l^said, and then relapsod into silence. He knei 
The Iggsugham ‘rolled onAhrough the flat, bare countr 
and the orother and sistjflfijK^s i jqpve say-to each oth< 

of their dead cousifi^'of'Bjj^MpNiwife. 1 The shadow of hti 
lay chill between dfove. That She bed been 

“ happy ” with him was^wffird. Con°’ antia knew instinc¬ 
tively that she had touched the wrfwig n 9 te. But it was 
sad, it was horribly sad, that Angela "jesj dead; she has 
been in no one’s waj^ \ ' 

“ How did you get on ? ” she asked _ f ently. 

“They listened to me.” ' *9 

Constantia knew he was satisfied. f • 

“ And the division ? ” 

“ A Government majority of eight.” 

“ That means dissoluticn," she said quickly. 

“ Something like it.” ^ 

Stephen was never vohible; that was all, ghat Constant 
could glean from him at the moment. Brother ^pd ^Rt 
were very silent in the brougham, and both of them thoi^g 
of Angela, although the political value of Eulgada to t) 
Fourth Party was so much more vital to them both. Tht 
drove silently home along the bare road which had orce bee 
a thick avenue of trees, the road that led up to Hadplstor 
Hall. Stephen hated all the part of his life that lay i 
and around Hadalstone. Here he had realised to what hi« 
father had sunk both name and estate. Here, as a little 
child, he had heard the word “ Disgrace ” thundered in his 
ears, and had seen his mother wither under I4sh of it. 
Here, as a lad, he had returned to that dim, miserable 
dream, and found it wealed across her wounded heart. 
This was his patrimony—disgrace,* bare mortgaged acres, 
and a dismantled house. And yet he could not part with 
it, and yet, when Angela was to bear him a fhild, i- was 
here it must be born. His pride was rooted in the place. < 


He turned to Constantia when the Hall was in sight. 

“The luck of the place follows it,” he said. “I suppose 
she hated being here ? ” % 

“She liked being here. Again and again she said she 
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is at Hadalstone. You knd^'- j ^ toy e/’ she 
«r breath, almtgMn a -whimper, “ it was here 


»a's- glad- she was at Hadalstone. 
;dded beneath ter breath, almgfe 
, k ou first met.* \ 

■* ^he laid her hamf upon nM|§>|| 


- -She laid her haiSl upon her hand. 

v Yolfcardtf goodlsoul, .Conjjplfand Angela were always 
too good for me.” J,. 

“I ard very prouudf you, my dear. I have always been 
t^roud of you,” she-r.i*swered with simple truth. 

•He knew his cnwtlfthiness of these tw6 good women’s love 
and trust, but intellectual pride and consciousness of strength 
^ere'pe^iaps hc'J^ei^y an the virtues with which they credited 
'Tim. • •» 

• *’ Is'the bdy all right ? ” he asked Cpnstantia. 

“boy ! What boy ? I beg your pardon; my thoughts were 
Vandering. I meant to tell you, it#is a girl.” 

“ Gq^I heavens.’ How like Angela to have a girl." 

Theft fye*wjij<$ilent, perhaps ashatned to have remembered 
t rais^iofnSnt her characteristic awkwardness. The ten 
'■'e^s between the days when as a boy he had made love to 
ler, and tile Hour when he riveted his claims on the family 
iy leading her to the altar, had developed his knowledge of 
her. it'dull woman, plain, with the respectable ideals of the 
bourgeoisie. 

The old butler stood in the hall with gloomy face; all the 
blind#We»e drawn down.' 1 Last ♦tight’s scene in the House 
was clear to Stephen against the background of this gloomy 
old hojjQf of- his. There had been his triumph; here was 
his misfofttjfte, misfortune otheg/ had made forjhim. In the 
Hall, in that first moment of arrival, he had a bitter feeling 
towards even Angela, towards his dead wife. His place 
at Westminster he had won for himself. She dragged him 
back here, noin the moment of his triumph, to drive it 
int# nun that this was his heritage. 

A little later he went alone into the death-chamber. It 
was just as it had been in his mother’s time ; on that carved 


mahogany four-poster he had seen her pale dead face. The 
seent of death in the room, he remembered that too; and 
the old servant who had said: 
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' Don’tfigr^e, Master, don’t you fret. Poor lady 1 ; it’s we- 
she’s 
done, 
abroad; 

she said, to your Jfk cle, time after time. Although sh£ longed 
for you, she woiira never Igjt you come/’ ^ 

It was in 'fhis room the veil had be^n Jtfted, and lie knew 
that, though the blood of all the Hay warns Iwas in his veinsfj 
he was, nevertheless, a .felon's son. *1 ^ 

How the cold of the room went tnrg^feh him now, he 
shivered as he stood. There was no oljl/seivaat in ^heVoorn, 
now, he was alone. But the words were there, they hun7 
about the shabby dggp^qes-, he felt them as h& approaches 
the bed where thirriiieSted figure lay, stiffly defined. He 
could not raise the sheet for a moment; he stoocb still anu 
remembered. ' , , 

Poor Angela ! Even fieath had not beautigeii itfl-,—and 
Stephen was ultra-sensitive. High cheek bones, flpd cTead 
sunken eyes, blue itone, thin sunken mouth, ‘blue Joo, 
pinched nose ; the grave clothes lay flat on he^ flab chest. 

“ A badly-made woman, and too old to have had a child,” 
was the thought that rose in that logical mind of hy» Then 
he stooped and replaced the sheet, not without reverence. 
Dutifulness, when he Wds at Hadalstone, lay on Stephen 
as a garment, a garment worn in defiance of, ancb in revolt _ 
against, Jack Hayward’s.lawlessness. Having reverently re 
placed the sheet, he lingered in the room" a ■ feW foments, 
and tried*'® give his thoughts to the dead wofnan. 

Death gave Angela no dignity, as it had given her no 
beauty. Stephen remembered he had thought it^ strange 
that she had failed to see the humour of his making love 
to her. It was not because ^there* were ten years between 
them, for there were ten years between him a*d Con, \-nd 
Constantia was a woman whom any man might havg wooed r 
and wed. • 

He stood in the chamber where Angela lay dead, and tried 
to think tenderly of her. * 

The family interest—she had Becured him that. The few 
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Cal-s of their married lffe had been years o^uninterrupted 
olilical growth And he was grateiul, he kriew he was 
'rateful. Never\jrom hiouii^fhe had an ungentle word. 
’Her blood circulated was 'awkwardly philan¬ 

thropic socially s%. But he-reproache^Jier for nothing, 
contracted her »\gr, she had’ lived at his side and he had 
disregarded her complete amiability.. No differences of 
opinion had veiled ifoeir short married life; for Angela had 
no opinions, and Stephen had not" been interested as to 
whether she shared his. Therg was no common ground 
fcstveei# them whe "on they cofild stand to quarrel; they 
had had no qtiarreK. When he had realised she had no 
Sense of humour, he even discontinued Jfcughing at her. 

• When he left the room, remembering these things, he 
’thought ^re had b<j,en good to lu?r, that he had done his 
duty by her. • 

dec^h was badly timed. ° Angela had always had a 


ButWc 
indent^tfl 


tendendy tffdo the wrong thing at the wrong time. There 
were, there o^ght to be, crises at St. Stephen’s. His place 
was there? now; every hour he was away might count against 
him. There were so many men, so few places. 

He fudged the time she lay dead above ground. Out¬ 
wardly he did everything that wws correct. -.Inwardly he 
chafed, walked up and down ttt’e ©Wary like a caged animal; 
waited fdVerishly for telegrams, despatches, fresh editions of 
the newspapers.. 

Con understood him and left him alone. But she was a 
dntiful woman’ it was instinct with her, not ■revolt*, and, be¬ 
fore he left Hadalstone, she brought the baby, the little, ill- 
timed, unwanted girl for him to see. He was in the hall, 
the trap was at the door. He looked at the baby, of course, 
fastidiously, distastefully, fidgeting with his necktie, adjust- 
iif§ the collar of his coat, obviously nervous and bored with 
the duty before him. 

“Seems a trifle unnecessary,’’ he said, with a perfunc¬ 
tory glance, preparing to retreat if more were expected of 
him. 

“Yes,” answered Constantia, somewhat doubtfully; the 
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bundle in hei/arms moved her, itVas so small and light. 
“It is very weakly £ it ought to be christened,^ think.” 

He looked at it. Out <gf a {ijgkejted Bed face two'blue 
eyes wandered pathetically on toTJEAherless world. 
“Singularly ugly, isn't it ? ” he asked'attain. 

“ I think it is like Angela,” she yti/ir bending^ over it 
tenderly. Angela was not so plain t 9 her; she was just 
Angela, Stephen’s first rung. Con dkl hot 'realise that sj^e 
had damned effectually id its father’s qyesythe little .thing 
she held in her arms. . * 

" Ah! have it christened by all means. Do tLe rigty~ 
thing. Con; you know I’m up to my neck in d'ork.” 

He got away from Hadalstone, from Angela’s babyft as! 
quickly as he could. He pictured her afterwards, for many 
years, Angela’s daughtei^ flat-footed, full of platitudinous 
commonplaces, a figureless girl with lank hair. -Picture and 
reality, however, were very different. • ^ ’ " 

Stephen had no time for domestic life after his wife'tdeath; 
as a matter of fact, he had little inclination for^it then or be¬ 
fore. Politics and salmon-fishing occupied him Jstensibly, 
but there was a trace of his father in him nevertheless. 
He was no saint, but, realising the value of the*World’s 
good opinion, he maintained his own self-respect, and ac¬ 
quired theirs, by his apparent acceptance of popular standards. 
The greater part of his life was lived in public, a serial 1 part 
in supremest darkness, the rest with Constantia, who did 
more for him than wife or secretary, and’ looked upon him 
always &s‘li sacred charge. She read an exeesgjve sensitive¬ 
ness into his complexities, affairs of State into his rare 
absences, and gave him every latitude. o • 

There was no room in his life for Aline Victoria 
Ernestine Hayward, as they had christened Angela’s f>aby. 
Practically he handed her over to Constantia 1 ; who had 
arranged his marriage, dreamed over his career, and lived her 
life believing in his power to rehabilitate their branch of the 
Hayward family. The Hayward family was her religion, 
Stephen her god. Constantia took up the little burden 
that Stephen had laid upon her as she had always gladly 
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taken up Stephen’s biiHens, and did her <^uty by it con¬ 
scientiously. ' . ’* 

Poor little v baby! *ifc llMd atdSadalstone.. Stephen saw 
it at rare intervals; happened that bn three out of 

four ofVhese occasions, when Stephen’s parental promptings 
brought him to «J'4adalstone, it would develop the usual 
infantile* ailments. ' 'Therefore he never corrected his first 
never dissociated her from her mother—until 


pression, 
too late. 

In fourteen years Stephen visited Hadalstone about half-a- 
doz^n (fines. He alwuys spoke amiably of the child, and to 
her on the rare occasions when they met in the darkened sick- 
xocfpa ; ai^d, *vhen she was convalescent, he would send her, or 
Constantia would send in his name, toys, cakes, money. The 
name oP father became synonymous in her youngest days 
with pleasant things. Later, it became synonymous with 
great * Stephen's footstep^ 1 scarcely wavered during 

Alme***'childhood. The Fourth Party collapsed and the 
brilliant* leader with it, but Stephen Hayward found safety 
and possibilities under a Liberal Government. 

It was but for a short time, however. A great political 
landnftjk was swept away ; an old man in his dotage had put 
his hands on a mighty lever—the love of the sons of the 
Empire for the mother that bore them. The machinery 
moved, groaned, turned, and Liberalism was shattered and 
scattered in the first rotation of the wheel. Other men were 
flung here and there in the revolution, moved by strange 
cranks. Stephen was flung back into the arms oiLthe Party 
with which he had originally been associated,—the Party of 
avhicl^Lord Sarum was the head. He drew his cousin with 
him, and thug the Marquis of Jevington, and his sons and 
nephews and cousins a"nd all # his relations, found themselves 
Sanding shoulder to shoulder in their strong, united effort to 
stop the mischief that the dotard had done. 

Of all those relatives and lieutenants of the great house 
that stood shoulder to shoulder supporting the leadership 
of Lord Sarum, there were few more active, or more 
valuable, than Stephen Hayward, with his* thin, nervous 
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face, and clever, cynical tongue, th# son of |liat old black¬ 
guard, by courtesy' Lord John Hayward, whb had been 'the 
family disgrace and the family scandal jfo days £one by. 

After the final -defeat of the Howe Rule Bill, Stephen 
Hayward’s position was assured. The Marquis way again 
in the Cabinet, and his brilliant cousin w%a Under-Secretary 
of State. If he liad to wait for placeThe had never again 
to wait for appreciation. Much that ’ he -had wanted, i i 
seemed to him, he had achieved, although he was a poor 
man, and his poverty still galled him. By this time the 
whole family, that family with its many ramificationsj/md, itg 
great name, were satisfied that Stephen Hayward was one 
with it. * ^ 

They had their own way of showing their appreciation and 
their respect, as, in early <days, when the old Marquis had 
supported him and encouraged him, they Iqid had-^jtafe own 
way of showing him the (ftId shoulder, of lettifig flS®*know 
that his father rankled with them, and that he was his 
father’s son. Now, not only the Dowager, but the Countess 
of Whittendone and Lady Sarah Conmerlies, 'andi all the 
aunts and cousins buzzed around him, and exhibited their 
satisfaction with him. And they began to be interred in 
Aline, and to cross-examine- Constantia about her, and to 
interfere in the selection of her governesses, and her dresses, 
her education, and her mode of life The Duchess even, 
who, although she was but a distant branch of the family, 
was the real head of it since the death of the old ^arquis, 
undertook to present Stephen Hayward’s daughter when tlys 
time should come. In the meantime, she remembered Aline 
was her god-daughter, and worried Constantia by le|ter to, 
be careful of the girl’s deportment. 

No more than her brother, had Constantia had much £ime 
for Aline in the stirring years of Stephen’s political lilu 
that followed the establishment of the Unionist party.. For, 
now in office, and now in opposition, Stephen’s talents, 
Stephen’s brilliant militarism, never went unrecognised. 
He was listened to, he was waited for, the aroma of the 
" coming man ’’ hung about him. Everything was expected 
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of him, and sonie things were feared. He became at once 
the strength aftcTthe weakness of his Party* They could not 
reckon without him,4er spite with him. ' In those years 
whilst the baby at Tfadalstone was growing into girlhood, 
Stephen Hayward became a personality, and although he 
had as yet held no.office higher than his under-secretaryship, 
•there was not one that seemed too high for his wayward 
wilities. ' 

ixmstantia’s income was vital to Stephen, his own was 
ever precarious; the house in Grosvenor Street, which had 
corns* tocher with that income, was his London residence. 
And there together ’they lived, and she watched him with 
£vej gathering pride, and never wavering faith. Youth, 
beauty, and love, Constantia Hayward had relinquished that 
*she mighf help Stephen; all of those went past her in the 
years tyt^ftnch A^ine grew to girlhood. Now that she was 
fifty aritfpFey, #md the claims of th? child were pressed upon 
her, It mbs still Stephen that held all her maiden heart. 

As Constantia could give time and attention to Aline, so 
could Stephen take some measure of rest in that short 
summer session of 1893. Once more he was in the Opposi¬ 
tion ; <%;c more a fickle and ill-informed electorate had 
entrusted the Empire to weak Liberal hands. It was a time 


of waiting; there was little to be done at the moment but 
watch.' Stephen went fishing in Scotland, and Constantia 
paid a. round of country-house visits. To both of them it 
tasted s#veet in the mouth that, where they once were 
tolerated and pitied, now they were esteemed aftd .envied. 


About them both now was that social assurance that told of 
achievement. They were quietly triumphant, and accepted 
the position they had won, Stephen with reticence and 
Constantia with dignity ; but th^re was no doubt it illuminated 
bdfh their lAes. The early autumn of ’93, although Stephen 
was in Opposition and their finances were somewhat straitened, 
was one of content for them both. 


Whilst i ■Stephen had had his short spell with the rod, 
Constantia had found time for a flying visit to Hadalstone. 
To-night in Grosvenor Street they met again, and Stephen 
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thought this tall grey lady with the*Slender figure and calm 
face graced his home completely. She filled the. faded 
drawing-room for him with that jgjAtlhetion which gratified 
his taste. Their companionship \$w®perfect, because all of 
this brilliant, strange brother of hers that Constant^ saw but 
dimly she had the sense and courtesy to leave untouched; 
there was no listening behind the doors of his character 
to discover his aestheticism, his interest in the higher phd&- 
sophy, his few experiments in classic tradition. She was in 
sympathy with his opinions and politics, with his ambition 
and the recoil from his father’s history that had prcfeipted ^ 
To-night with her grey hair and her facd still maidenly, in her 
grey velvet with its rose point kerchief, she seemed to^iim 
the epitome of a cultured womanliness. The slight touch of 
austerity that hung about her, that was„as the arcfina which 
clings to the dead leaves of faded roses,'became well. 
His appreciation of her included it. e " 

When he gave her his arm into the dining-room he 
almost told her so. They did not often bandy compliments, 
this brother and sister, but Stephen, as he led her downstairs, 
said: 

“ You are looking very well. Con; London seemr'to have 
agreed with you.” 

“ I have not been in London ; I have been at Hadalstone,” 
she answered quickly. * 

“At Hadalstone!” he exclaimed with surprise. For in 
their autumn plans this visit had not been projected. And 
then he frowned, for all of his pride and none of his happiness 
was at Hadalstone, and his daughter there was but a vague 
responsibility to him, less real than the shadows, hie father, 
his poor mother, his dead wife. “You did not tell me you 
were going to Hadalstone.” . 

“ I had not intended to go, but Aunt Mary se&ms to hSve^ 
paid Aline a flying visit ”—Aunt Mary was the Dicchess— 
“and she wrote me such a long letter about Miss Clare and 
Miss Clare’s flirtation with the curate, and Aline’s education,' 
and general childishness, that I thought I ought to go down 
myself and see how things were.” 
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"And you f^und—? ' he asked, unfolding his dinner 
napkin, contemplating his soup. 

“A certain amount eflMfcstice in her complaints—too much 
justice, in fact.” 

Consftmtia was a woman of the highest principle, and, 
although the Duchess had found fault with her, she could 
tpve thelDuchess right. 

Poor Con," 'said Stephen, with whimsical sympathy. 
“ Aunt Mary on the war-path ! Didn't you tell her you 
were my secretary, and had no time to spare from your 
^lfi Ji blbther ? ” 

No, dear,” she said, looking at him affectionately, "I told 
ter^iothing * but 1 went down to see, and I do think we ought 
to make some change. Miss Clare is a nice girl and a good 
girl; hei*flirtation with the curate*turned out to be a quite 
engagement, quite suitable too, but Aline-" 

She*paused»a little. She and ffer brother had a certain 
sympathetic understanding. He had come home full of 
plans for an ejpctoral, or by-electoral, campaign. 

He had been staying with the Marquis. Lord Sarum had 
been there, and together they had made a survey of the 
politic^ horizon. All saw the death-cloud hoveripg over 
the head of the poor old man who was trying to steer the 
ship, the very machinery of which ha'd been altered past his 
senile uifflerstanding. They saw his successor, and knew 
him for a negligible quantity. Openly, Stephen had dis¬ 
cussed with them the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales, but, in moments of rare intimacy, Lord Sarum had 
admitted that he did not think the new Liberal Party had 
any real hold on the country. No promise had been made 


to Stephen, but he understood that the post he coveted 
would be his for the asking wjien the country should awake 
its interests, and give its honour into the keeping of the 
Conservative leader. 

He had come home full of his visit to the Marquis. He 
and Constantia had not spoken of it yet; they had a hun¬ 
dred things of which to speak. Aline was so very subsidiary ; 
the child, she was only a child, held no conscious place in 
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the minds of either. Constantia felt the £rant of tact in 
commencing to speak of her, and of plans for hpr, until they 
had discussed the position. 

“Well,” he said, “AlineJ what of Aline? Surely she 
hasn't taken the measles again ? " ‘ 

“ I think she ought to have finishing governesses, masters; ” 
then she added hesitatingly, “ Do you think—what do you, 
think of moving her from Hadalstone, of 'bringing her v?)* 
here ? She is quite strong now.” 

There had been a fiction associated .with Aline’s early 
childhood that sh ftjta s delicate, that London was iifopossibj^ 

~fiir of HadAlstone was necessrfry 

< 1 . ‘ 


for her, that the 
to her rearing, 



“ Here ! ” Stephen’s face expressed Stephen’s distaste. '• 

“ She ought to have governesses and masters. Aunt Mary 

says she is musical-” a ^ 

" No ! you don’t meaif it! Angela was musical, you re¬ 
member.” His dismay was not all assumed, although«perhaps 
exaggerated to disarm Constantia’s reproof. ^ ngela’s music 
had been indeed a trial to brother and sister; the Continent 
had taught them too much. 

“ WAITshe practise her scales whilst I am dictating;.' ” 

“ Oh* perhaps,” Constantia hesitated. It would be a 
thousand pities, she thought, if Stephen should be incon¬ 
venienced, the charm of their mutual life interrupted. 

“ Perhaps a different sort of governess, a finishing governess 
down there.” « 

“Of course”—he pushed his plate away—“Of course, a 
finishing governess, that’s the thing.” 

He had enjoyed an excellent dinner. Constantia wss a rest¬ 
ful woman to sit opposite, the best of companions, cultured, 
not too intellectual, devoted .to hifn, assured that he was 
the most brilliant of his sex, and that the only position siht- v 
able for him was head of the State. Also the electric light, 
a new installation, was admirably shaded, the handsome 
room looked at its best in the red reflection, its ajj^bbiness ‘ 
was concealed; the white cloth threw into relief the Queen 
Anne silver with the Hayward crest, the rare cut glass that 
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he had collected himself. The Board of Trade that bis 
cousin had hintdd at was 'not perhaps all *he had expected, 
but Brodrib^ wanted* it, and Stephen would get it; and 
Stephen, who had beeH named with thqt prominent Con¬ 
servative, had Whig enough left in his Unionist clothing to 
be glad that it would hot be wrongly placed. Altogether the 
son of Jafik Hayward, looking round him at things in general, 
•^is not dissatisfied. To bring a child into the house, a girl- 
cnild practising scales, with Angela’s lank hair, big feet, 
general'awkward ness, would be to spoil his life; he really 


felt it would spoil Sis life to have the chM meeting him on 


nfe stairs, filling the.place with.tv■ 

• ^Perhaps*! am selfish ; yourexwmatfe me so," he said to 
Con affectionately. “ I don’t want anything to interrupt our 


'life together.” . 

Neither in truth tlid she. She was so proud of her brother, 
of heiCpo&tioji with him; she missed nothing that other 
women # had of husband or children. Stephen was all- 
sufficing> 

And, after Jhl, it would have been awkward to bring Aline 
to town just now. For Stephen and Constantia were engaged 
six weiks deep; and, notwithstanding Stephen’s oypasional 
official income, there were always debts and difficulties about 
money in the Hayward family, and no room for unlimited 


expenditure on a retinue of maid and governess and tutor, 
and, as it were, a whole establishment for Aline. 

So it v was settled that, for the present, she should remain 
in the country, and that Constantia, with the assistance of the 
Duchess, who would then be satisfied, should secure for her 


a superior governess to replace the somewhat frivolous and 
inferior Miss Clare. 


After this decision was happily reached, Stephen began 
fcr enjoy liie evening, to talk 'to Con and to listen to hereto 
make plans for his coming office, and frame speeches with 
which to meet his constituents after Christmas. 



CHAPTER II 


That was how Fraiilein Eckelstein came to Hadalstone Hall 
sixteen years after Angela’s death, to stand in the* place 
of mother, father, brothers, and sisters 'to Aline, i^> be her 
companion, to fill the life of a girl, a girl.who, though Stepl^r? 
had forgotten the fact or its significance, was Loid John F.ay*- 
ward’s granddaughter, and might (this was only problematic, 
yet it should have been tal^en into consideration) havt^inherited* 
from him as well as from Angela. MoredVer, let it be under¬ 
stood at once, anything l%ss like his daughter Jhafl Stephen's 
mental picture of her at this moment it would be impossible 
to find. * 

Fraiilein Eckelstein arrived one dull autumfi evening, and 
Aline, rather shy, in her short school-room dress and pina¬ 
fore, her long fair hair down her back, and her blue qyes still 
misty with the tears shed over Miss Clare’s departure, was in 
the hall waiting for her with eager expectancy. It was a dull 
life the child had lived at Hadalstone, and even the coming 
of a new governess was an excitement. Miss Clare had been 
there ever since Aline could remember; she was a kind and 
gentle creature of the recognised nursery-governess type, 
curiously ignorant, and very sentimental. She nurtured 
romantic attachments, sometimes to the ritualistic rector, and 

P * 

sometimes to the elderly doctor’s locum tenens, and always to 
the Honourable Stephen Hayward, .whom she had seen on 
rare occasions. She and Alinetalked of him frequently in th,j 
key Constantia set, regarding him as a king amongst men, in' 
intellect as in character, a Bayard of the nineteenth century. 
That she had finally given her heart and hand to the curate 
was, as Constantia had said, completely suitable. 

Aline expected Fraiilein Eckelstein at least to share the 
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opinion of her ^ittle wo^ld; but the very first evening she 
was disillusioned. Fraiilein said : » 

" I haf not'heard otyour father ; I haf not seen him. Your 
aunt it was I saw.” 

“ BuUyou know how great my father'is; you know he 
might have been in the Cabinet if he had remained with 
Gladstone? ” 

" I would haf you- know there is no great statesman in 
England; no man is like the Count von Bismarck. You haf 
much to learn.” 

Fraiilein Eckelstein was a treasure. Constantia had been 
fiissf. careful in examining her credentials, and the Duchess 
hfi^gtgreed vith her that they were really beyond reproach. 

* ‘+A treasure, my dear. The very woman for poor Angela’s 
^girl; I c<jngratulate you on having secured her,” said the old 
lady, out of the wisdom of her eigfiby years. " I see by her 
papers»lhafcshe is Certificated here ^ well as in Germany, and 
that she was with the Von Orlondoff girls. Very charming 
girls they were, I remember. One of them married Cecil’s 
nephew, and tie other is in Rome—Princess Plom. You could 
not have tlone better.” 

If Alyie had inherited anything from her grandfather, she 
had certhinly inherited from her father his fastidiousness, his 
aesthetic sense, his refinement of sensation; that one saw at 
once in hgr delicate, high-bred air, in her childish daintinesses 
and dislikes. But there was no one to note Aline’s dislikes ; 
she was very childish for her sixteen years, and shy. She only 
knew what Miss Clare had taught her. 

She waited for her new governess in the old hall. Almost 
the first words of Fraulein Eckelstein were to complain that 
if was draughty. It was of oak, black with age; the support¬ 
ing columns of the wide staircase had been carved by Grinling 
Gibbons, buj the panelling of the walls that held the ancestral 
portraits had been there two centuries before his time. 

" Dnfoghty! ” repeated Aline, with wide eyes, wondering. 
She was a child of the open air, the pale rose of her young 
cheek&was sun-kissed, wind-caressed, her fairness browned a 
little through its transparency. 
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“ It is very draughty; we will nqt linger hjere long. I will 
go to my room* now. We will not begin work until to¬ 
morrow. I do hope that the schoolroom had south aspect. 
Now, you show me my rooms. We will be very good 
friends, and you will work hard, eh! but to-night I must' 
rest; I have my neuralgia. I will have supper in mein own 
room.” » 

That was the first Aline heard of draught or of neuralcdn, 
Miss Clare had been a healthy English girl, notwithstanding 
her leaning to romance and sentimentalism. * 

“ I do not like the bedroom you haf given me,” she said 
the next morning, “ there is dirty stuff ,on the walls ; the W& 
is wooden, wooden. I cannot sleep.” & » 

That she disparaged the tapestry hangings of the se&mcf- 
best bedroom, and its bed of Spanish mahogany^ hurt the 
child somehow. She loved her home, there was nothing else 
for her to love ; decayed, dilapidated, bare it wgs, yet sbe loved 
it, knew its history, and the history of all its rooms. - 

“I’ll tell the housekeeper,” she said quietly; ••'she will 
change it for you. Perhaps you would like ‘to choose one. 
We have twenty-seven bedrooms.” She was proud of that; 
that twenty of them were uninhabitable seemed of r no con¬ 
sequence. “ I chose yours for you ; I thought you would 
like it. The tapestry there is Dutch, and so is the chest in 
the cor^er.^It was Captain Thomas Hayward’s room, the one , 
who fought at Leyden in the sixteenth century.” 

•“ It is very dirty,” said Fraulein Eckelstein. 

She was a tall woman, had mittens on her bony hands, 
and a shawl over her sloping shoulders. She was truly'an 
excellent creature, but she had ruined her system in her 
youth by cramming a very small brain with dry cachets of 
learning. She was conscientiously anxious to feed her new 
pupil on the same pabulunf. It had not been thought 
necessary in her case to wash it down with the milk or 1 
human kindness ; there was no milk in her. ‘ 

Among the idiosyncrasies that Aline hated most was. 
Fraiilein’s habit of wearing a black silk apron, and of con¬ 
stantly usijig her pocket-handkerchief. Every time her bony 
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hand drew her handkerchief from her glaci silk pocket the 
child’s teeth were set on edge. Then, Aline loved England,— 
that was in the Haywird blood, their inalienable inheritance; 
and Fraulein disparaged England in favour of the Fatherland, 
from wlfich, by the way, like so many of her compatriots, 
she had voluntarily exiled herself from the meanest motives. 
She found the climate insupportable, and she excluded as 
n^ich of it as possible. Aline's lesson time - was a continuous 
struggle to keep awake in a room from which all draughts 
and all’air were shut out relentlessly. 

* FrjrtileJp’s digestion play.d as prominent a part in her 
lyersation as her neuralgia. 

*-^St is your English cookery, your vile English cookery, 
tkat°I feel; the beef and the mutton, the mutton and the 
beef, ach h and so hard. I haf paig in my chest—and your 
puddings—I cannot eat them.” 

She 'gruifib%l continuously, the meals were made unap^ 
petising yith gross comment. She took a daily constitutional 
with her p*upil conscientiously, and she found fault all the time. 
The park B was damp, the climate was—English. Goloshed 
and generally mackmtoshed, her nose red, cotton wool in her 
ears, she^, persistently grumbled, and Aline found her walks 
were spoiled for her as her meals had been. In lesson time 
Fraulein grumbled also, not without cause, at fine’s ignor¬ 
ance, fnattention, stupidity. She said it was so English; 
only in England could a girl of fifteen, nearly sixteen, know 
nothing, absolutely nothing. Ach ! it was terrible, horrible. 

Fraulein Eckelstein prided herself On speaking English 
perfectly ; nevertheless, her accent grated on the child’s ear. 
She grey to hate it so desperately, that any other accent, 
local, cockney, Yorkshire, grew soft, attractive to her, by 
contrast, and this was another of her misfortunes. 

is important to realise Fraulein Eckelstein, for a certain 
itnount of sympathy is necessary in reading Aline’s history, 
and to liife with Fraulein Eckelstein was a misfortune, nothing 
less. These German governesses, excellent creatures, good 
teachers, soul-deadening companions, press hardly bn their 
sensitive pupils, even when tempered with mother, father, 
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brothers, sisters, p home; endured Without these mitigations, 
they are simply stupefying; andi Aline, if shjjs spelt better, 
was still less intelligent, at the end than at the beginning 
of Fraiilein’s ministrations. 

Until Fraillein Eckelstein came, she had been °a happy 
child, if a lonely one. There were butterflies, flowers, and 
bees in her garden, squirrels in the woods, hares in the 
heather. There was everything a child could want, except 
fellow-children. She was ignorant, perhaps, but sweet and 
wholesome, loving nature. She greiy depressed before 
Fraulein had been a week in the house, almost before 
she had turned the flowers and the birds out of,' ne 
schoolroom, remnants of woodland rambles, and had *n$d 
white linoleum nailed on to the schoolroom table, ‘ and 
marked out a daily courte of study on a ruled sheet of paper. 
Soon everything about Fraulein Eckelgtein, her German 
self-satisfaction, the interest she took in ker own' health, 
her blatantly bad digestion, her constant colds, her ugliness, 
everything about and pertaining to that certificate*! treasure, 
became alike intolerable to the sensitive, growing girl. A 
year found her reading and writing improved, she remem¬ 
bered a few dates, she could do a simple, a very sir lple, sum 
in arithmetic, and she knew a little, a very little, German 
'grammar, but it found her also grown out of childhood, not 
yet into womanhood, and with her character ail awry and*.' 
deformed; the pressure had been in the wrong places and 
the result was disastrous. 

Aline became introspective, cried constantly, had spasms 
of acute self-pity. She was motherless, her father did not 
love her, at least, he did not come to see her; she read, his 
name in the newspapers, treasured the paragraphs about 
him, the reports of his speeches,* made a cult of him, and 
dreamed constantly of emotional moments in which he wcdd 
figure. She was very much alone; her distastp for her’ 
governess extended to the way she walked, the way she ate, 
and sat, and spoke, and breathed. s • 

After her sixteenth birthday Aline got over her weeping 
and her fits of melancholy, nature reasserted itself in a 
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measure. But she ndver got over heij distaste for the 
German wo^an, while the image of her father, which had 
dominated her morbid period, had not died out of her 
mind. 

Fraufein Eckelstein, for all her certificates and knowledge, 
was provincial, plebeian, narrow-minded, ill-bred. Because 
she was all this and more, Aline spent no time with her that 
■she was not compelled to spend ; and tlte governess was 
glad of many hours to herself. She wrote long letters on 
thin foreign pap.er to friends, former pupils, relatives, long 

S ?h \*ith involved sentences, and verbs that played hide- 
-seek, long, verbose, unnecessary letters ; it was her only 
xation. "She thought it literary and appropriate, and in 
a measure dignified. She did not grumble in her letters; 
’she endeavoured .to impress uporS her correspondents the 
grandeur of her position. 

Whtie Fraulein Eckelstein wrot® letters, Aline was either 
alone oi went for long rides with old Sam Shingles, who 
had been stuc^-groom to Stephen’s father in the days when 
there had been a stud, racehorses, and a training stable at 
Hadalstone Hall, and all the paraphernalia that had spelt 
Stephen’s ruined inheritance and blasted name. Sam taught 
Aline to ride, he gave her respite from Fraulein; he was 
part of the tonic that cured her of morbid weeping. He 
talked to* her of the good old days when her grandfather 
was alive, and the Hunt met nearly every week in the 
Hadalstone woods, when the stables were full of young 'uns, 
aiifl there was never a year when Hadalstone had not a string 
of horses at Doncaster. He had the tact to omit the time that 
c^me after. He let Jack Hayward’s difficulties, forgeries, 
expiation, lie in the grave with him. The old stud-groom 
remembered nothing of fiis old.master but his generosity and 
Jfisy ways, and the handsome face and figure that had brought 
the worsen after him. 

This was much more interesting than French verbs. The 
•gallops through the woods, the whiff of fresh air in her face 
as she leaped gate or bar, the rise and motion of the animal 
beneath her, were rest and refreshment and new life after 
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Fraiilein and the^ stuffy, overheated rooms. And she liked 
hearing about her grandfather. g 

It was all right as long as Sam Shingles rode with her; 
she got nothing but good from her two hours’ canter, air, 
and exercise. She was stupid and dull with Fraul'ein; for 
her taste was violated, the air was vitiated, and the guttural 
German voice outraged her delicate Saxon ears. She 
learned as little as she" possibly could, and, if Frauleiir 
Eckelstein had not been a truly indefatigable teacher, even 
that little would have been less. 

So Aline talked to her maid, played sometimes <jwitt> the 
vicarage babies, and envied them their father, who kis|/ {, 
and dandled, and spoiled them; she was condoled by 1 tn§. 
cheery doctor for her enforced hours with Fraulein, and, 
until she was approaching her seventeenth year) she lived 0 
practically without further companionship. In letters, and 
during rare visits, Codstantia excused Slfcphen tor his 
apparent neglect: “his country claimed him,” she said. 
But Aline felt he was the one thing in tjie world that 
belonged to her, and she longed always that he should love 
her, write to her, notice her, come to her. She was lonely 
in her seventeenth year; there were garden: ans 1 woods, 
and wide stretches of moorland, but she was a girl-eliild, and 
these were not enough. Aunt Constantia was vague and 
indefinite as to when she or her father would tome; she 
forgot to hold out prospects of Aline coming to them. The 
family visitors were few and far between. The Duchess’s 
appearance remained a unique visitation, and Aunt Constantia 
promised Aline no immediate change. She was to be 
“ finished." At eighteen, or perhaps a little l^Jter, tjie 
Duchess would present her. In the meantime, she was told 
to work hard at her studies with Ffaulein. 

It was a critical moment for Jack Forrest td appear upjn 
the scene. Aline, in revolt at Racine with a German accent, 
and Schiller in'a voice like a nutmeg-grater, had Degun to 
read penny novelettes, threepenny gutter fiction, Family 
Herald Supplements, borrowed from the silly, sentimental 
London servant who acted as maid to her. She grew as 
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romantic as Miss Clare, and she longed for adventures. She 
longed for adventures ! And fate, or Stephen, or perhaps an 
unfortunately wise decision of the Jockey Club, sent Jack 
Forrest to Hadalstone. 

There was nothing whatever attractive about Jack Forrest; 
he was ^ hard-featured, dun-coloured, under-sized man of 
about thirty, who chewed a straw, and wore high collars, 
and looked like a prematurely decayed stable-boy. Even 
Aline, keen for novelty and experience and perhaps emotion, 
was disappointed in his appearance the first time she saw 
Mm.» Jtme had talked about his coming in mysterious 
ugWertones as she brushed that golden hair at night. Aline 
hac), listened open-eared; there was a mystery, and Jack 
Forrest was the hero of it. Her interest was quickly 
aroused, tier feelings no less quickly excited. Jane was a 
comparatively ngvcomer at Hadalstone, but Mrs. Dean had 
been there iif the time of Stephen's father and mother. 
Aline resorted to Mrs. Dean for further information. The 
housekeeper’ssroom had been the harbour of refuge for Aline 
ever since her babyhood; there jam was to be found, and 
sweet cake, and gossip about the glory of the house in those 
bad old,* good old, days, when Mrs. Dean and Sam Shingles 
were hardly middle-aged, and that fine, dashing, rakish grand- 
father t of Aline’s was alive. 

Mrs. iJean was in her dotage, garrulous, indiscreet, in 
the first stage of senile decay, but still she alluded and 
maudled*, instead of speaking out. Aline was a child with 
her head full of impossible, unnatural, kitchen-maid romances, 
and the romance of Jack Forrest seemed to touch her nearly. 
She misunderstood it, of course. The sordid intrigue be¬ 
tween Mrs. Dean’s daughter, who had been housemaid at 
the Hall, and that wretched .debauchee, Stephen’s father, 
^ks something it would have been impossible for her to 
understand. And Mrs. Dean, with all her garrulousness, 
was careful not to mention her own relationship to the 
neyrconier. All that Aline took in was that Jack Forrest 
waST' an "unacknowledged son of the House; 'that he 
had been neglected, sent away from Hadalstone, and his 
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return in a menial capacity was a*tardy act of reparation 
of her father’s doing. She had seen little. Known Mttle 
of her father; she hardly realised of what she suspected 
him. She was under the spell of the penny novelette. An 
“ unacknowledged son of the House ” was the romantic 
euphemism with which she clothed the ci-devant stable- 
boy. And the House, the family, her grandfather, were 
all of extraordinary importance to her. 

But she was very disappointed with Jack Forrest’s appear¬ 
ance the first day he came to Hadalstone. He was not a 
romantic figure in a Newmarket coat, unnaturally !?ght,» anfV 
a billycock hat unnaturally curved. 1 J,> 

Here is the history of his coming to Hadalstone. o 

About the time that Sam Shingles ceased to be the 
nominal head -of the defunct Hadalstone stables,‘'Stephen, 
busy and over-worked in London, received an ^ill-written, 
indifferently spelt, communication that he Showed to his 
cousin. He took the letter to the Marquis and asked, “ Is 
it true ? Do you think it is true ? ” For Stephen, although 
he knew so well that his father had been a blackguard, knew 
little of details, and nothing of the housemaid and her child. 
The present Marquis of Jevington had been a r(.an, and 
in his father’s confidence, when Stephen was a little boy at 
school. 

“What does it matter?” answered the other carelessly, 
having skimmed the letter. “ The fellow says he is your 
father’s son; he asks for help on that ground. It is very 
likely true,” he added drily. “Surely it is not a great shock 
to you that it is very likely true.” 

“No,” Stephen answered, not letting his cousitf see he 
was stung, hiding his sensitiveness, his wounds that never 
healed; “ it is not a great *shock that my father had an 
illegitimate son. But this fellow is a peculiarly notoridif’ 
blackguard,” he went on, after just a little pauses to take 
breath. For it hurt, it always hurt, that his father had been 
—himself. “ He has just been warned off the turf.” 

“ If he had written you before, you might have arranged 
something with the Club ? ” 
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" It is a particularly bUd case. He pullpd the beast up 
just under (fee judge's nose. Not the first time either; 
I heard all about it from John.” 

John was eldest son of the Marquis, in age Stephen’s 
contemporary ; he was absorbed in racing, and one of the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club. 

“ What does he want you to do ? ” 

*' “ He wants me to lend him some money. £1000 is the 
sum he names; an insolent letter. There is no doubt his 
mother was in service at Hadalstone; I remember her 

S tly.” • 

You can’t let hii'n starve; you must find something for 

K 

"I thought perhaps you could employ him at Culpepper. 
I asked John, but^John says he won’t touch him; he’s a 
thorough scoundrel.” 

“No, I can^t do anything; I Have too many claims on 
me. Se^d him back to Hadalstone ; that’s where his mother 
came from. Make him groom, gamekeeper, or steward; 
surely you can find some sort of sinecure that will enable 
you to give him a small income without appearing to be 
blackm^led. He certainly could not do any harm at Hadal¬ 
stone.” 

The sapient Marquis thought he could not do any 
harm,*and in the end Stephen offered him Sam Shingle’s 
sinecure. It was a curious, unfortunate, almost dramatic, 
coincidence that the only post at Hadalstone into which 
Jafk Forrest could fit with any approach to suitability should 
have been vacant at this moment. Jack Forrest accepted 
it, since* nothing better offered. He would see his grand¬ 
mother ; he had a sneaking respect for her, a respect his 
mother had forfeited mahy yesys ago, before she disappeared 
jut the vortex of Piccadilly Circus, His mother had told 
him thq true story of the trick she had played on her old 
master at Hadalstone, and twitted him with his likeness to his 
‘real father, a stable-boy, whose brief stay at the Hall had been 
terminated by a kick from a restive racehorse. The truth 
had been kept from the respectable Mrs. Dean; th6 shock 
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of her daughter’^ behaviour had been softened to her by the 
Master’s generosity. The girl flaunted her giiiame in the 
village until Stephen’s father died, and her boy had been 
a familiar at the Hall in those days, and was constantly in and 
out of that same housekeeper’s room where Aline now made 
herself at home. 

It was natural that on his return to Hadalstone, after 
nearly eighteen years, hard-lived, disreputable years, Jaclf 
Forrest should s®ek out his grandmother, natural, too, that 
Aline should see him there; but all that followed was un¬ 
natural, horrible, almost incredible. ~ 

The mystery about Jack Forrest, that hint and innue^fio 
created, was, in the face of Aline’s ignorance and innocence, 
responsible for her interest in him. She could not but take 
an interest in him sinca she had gathered, easify, that he 
was a " son of the House,” and since the <.House seemed to 
her in her retired and lohely life of such paramount import¬ 
ance. Jack Forrest, the housekeeper’s room, Jape's hair- 
brushing confidences, were all so much nv>re vital than 
Fraiilein Eckelstein. She began to live vividly in the 
romance she was creating. 

Jack Forrest looked better on a horse than anywhere else. 
The first time Aline had seen him she had been chilled, 
disappointed; but in the saddle, his limited legs in gaiters, a 
cap replacing the cockney billycock, and gloves oh’the rough 
hands, it was possible, though even then it should have been 
difficult, for the halo of romance slowly to transfigure him. 
And riding with Aline was the only one of Sam Shingje’s 
duties that Forrest actually performed. They rode together 
daily. He taught Aline a few things about horses that Sam 
had forgotten, or had never known; he was a man of very 
few words, a silent man who cheVed rather than talked, 
but for the moment his few words spoke praise. He toid 
Aline she had the makings of a fine horsewoman, h| praised 
her courage, once he praised her figure. 

Nobody suspected danger; it was impossible to suspeft 
the child, so fair, with her proud carriage, and delicate high¬ 
bred air, of having anything in common with the ex-jockey. 
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Mrs. Dean and Jane had talked much of Jaqjt Forrest before 
he came. I* was dull in the country, and they had few 
things |to talk about,* but, after he came, and he had had tea 
once or twice in the housekeeper’s room, they left off talking 
of him, or even thinking of him. He was one of themselves, 
and not a bright one. His habit of silence alienated them. 
He lived over the stables where Sam had lived, and his spare 
time seemed to be spent in the public-house. A boy brought 
Miss Aline’s horse up to the house every day, and Jack came 
up with it, mounted her, and they rode out together, just 
u it« used to be in Sam’s time, only Sam used to bring the 
nppes up himself without the assistance of the stable-boy. 

I Together t’hey rode away from the verbs and the transla¬ 
tions and Fraiilein Eckelstein. Jack Forrest was a man of 
little education a^d low wit, but he knew how to hold his 
tongue; he had learned it in the training stables. Into this 
thin-lipped, cllan-shaven, silent m*n, then, with small eyes 
close together, and impenetrable face, poor Aline read an epi¬ 
tome of all her novelettes. He was the rightful owner of 
the Hadaistone estates, her father was the usurper, she her¬ 
self an interloper. If he was silent, he was thinking of his 
wrongsj* if his words were strange, unpicked, his accent, 
unaccustomed, it was their fault,, the Haywards’ fault, for 
neglecting him in his youth. She was not a clever girl; 
she dul n&t, as will be seen, become a wise woman. In her 
extreme youth and ignorance, in her loneliness and dislike 
of the one companion with whom she had been provided, 
shg was amenable to any sort of temptation, exposed to 
any danger that should threaten her. Rightful heirs, un¬ 
acknowledged and despised, were common enough in penny 
novelettes. Even in a book that Aunt Con had given her 
was the story of a Scotch lairtj who posed as a groom to win 
jfeis sister’s love and confidence. Aline’s imagination, roaming 
in narrow limits, called Jack Forrest Jack Hayward, and tried 
to see in him a hero of romance. 

\. It was not entirely Jack Forrest’s fault. He was not 
responsible for the muddle-headed child’s wrong information, 
or wrongly understood information. He was not the sort of 
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scoundrel that he appeared to be t>y what followed, but he 
was “ dead broke,” and suspended from riding^ and he had 
a scheme, every broken-down jockey has a scheme, and it 
wanted money to work it. Stephen had written him a curt 
letter, and given him the post at Hadalstone and two pounds 
per week. The scheme or coup was connected with horses 
and faking; it could not be worked from Hadalstone. Forrest 
tried his grandmother, but she had no savings. Wages wer£ 
not high at Hadalstone, they were not even paid very 
regularly; and what little she had, had gone from time to 
time to that poor painted woman, Jack's mother, who walk«j 
the town, until, five years ago, she had Valked into the gs^at 
Silence. ‘ , , 

And Aline threw herself at his head, literally threw herself 
at his head. He told Stephen so, in tlp4 one interview he 
had with him, that too late interview, an^ Stephen's bitter 
incredulous contempt made it seem absurd, but it was true. 
The child had beautiful thoughts, she meant to give him 
back the inheritance of which he had beem robbed. She 
was always thinking of how this could be accomplished. 
She puzzled over it, and thought of it, night and day. Wild 
schemes of appealing to her father were quenched by her 
limited knowledge of how he stood in the matter. It seemed 
as if Stephen, having been his father’s heir, must be concerned 
in the wrong that had been done to Forrest? She was 
hazy about the story, and thought of the broken jockey as 
“Cousin Jack.” Her heart beat high when the right thought 
came to her some few weeks after he had arrived at Ha^al- 
stone. There was a wonderful flush in her peach-like skin, 
a brightness in her blue eyes, when riding with him on ijie 
day that the light had dawned. She turned in her saddle 
quickly, as the great thought, took Shape, and asked him: 

“ Are you married ; have you ever been marrfed ? " V 
The man was low class, but sharp enough. On tl^e answer 
he gave her she slowly, with heightening flush and brightening 
eye, told him her fine thoughts. Often, since he had dis¬ 
covered her misinformation, they had discussed his " wrongs ” ; 
and he followed her meaning quickly now. 
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" By Goh! she’s not a *bad bit of flesh, eyid he’d have to 
fork out theV’ was his unspoken answer. And then he 
played his easy part.’ He told her he was not married, and 
he would like well enough to marry her. His part was easy 
to play, because Aline gave him all the cues. He had not 
quite understood the “tack” she was on at first, but she 
talked more and more freely to him, and he followed where 
She led. Very little was required of him. The horrible 
sacrifice seemed the simplest matter to Aline. She promised 
to marry him almost before he had made up his mind that 

“ ( 6petf” was a sure one. 

You’d better not*mention anything up there,” he said, 
lip there, accentuated with a jerk of the head, meant the Hall. 

“ Of course not,” she answered quickly ; “ we won’t say a 
word until*afterwa*<^s.” » 

*“ After we’re s l iced, you mean ? ” 

“ Wlien I carf go to my father.” * - 

“ I'll hpve the banns called at the next village,” he said, 
looking at her nut of his little close-set eyes with something 
of interest* She had, to use his own vernacular, “ snapt him 
up at a word.” He did not realise the weeks of misguided 
thought Shat had led up to that moment. 

“ In the books they always have a special licence." 

“ By Jove ! she’s goin’ it,” was the unspoken comment; but 
he said, “Yes, I know; but a special licence costs money, 
and- 

She interrupted him hastily. 

Oh! I’ve got plenty, ever so much, in the bank and at 
home. My father always sends me money, and I never spend 
any.” * 

They rode on together in the spring, the hidden sun 
making warm and sweet the perfumed air. Jack calculated 
that Stephen could not give him less than £1000, and the 
coup co^ld be brought off with half. Aline was excited, not 
at all frightened at what she had done, but proud of herself 
’rather. She talked her thoughts aloud. 

“ I shall go to my father afterwards.” She had a strange 
picture of her father in her mind, so had no fear of the quiet 
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sarcasm that might have met her. Hshall say to him: ‘ now 
you may embrace me, father, now you n/_ty look with 
pleasure on your child; she has righteil the wrong you have 
done.'" 

She broke off from her grandiloquent speech, and said, 
with a touch of wistfulness in the blue eyes which she turned 
toward Forrest: 

“ He has never cffred for me, or for Hadalstone. I think 
it must have been because of you. I think he must have 
felt remorse, and here it haunted him most.” 

Jack nodded, and went on with his straw. «' ’ o _ 

“You’ll keep it quiet," he said. ' v 

“ I must not say to you, ' on the honour of a Hayward^’ but, 
on my honour," she answered, and rode home, big witn her 
secret, proud, excited. She was a child^jjlaying abeing the 
heroine of one of the penny novelettes, ^he was very happy 
in her play. Forrest hardly figured at aH in his" proper 
person; he was “the rightful heir," that was all. ; 

Nobody noted the excitement, the delight, under which 
she lived during those few days whilst the man wap in London 
getting the licence. She was playing at make-believe, as 
happy children always play, but was not, unhappily, playing, 
as they do, on equal terms; and the play turned to earnest 
before fear dawned. She might have told Jane, might have 
confided in her maid; they did that sometimes in books. ' 
But Jane failed her at the critical moment. Jane was sulky 
and silent because her young man (he was the butler, and at 
least sixty) had toyed with the kitchenmaid. She brushed 
Aline’s hair and put her to bed, but she did not talk, she was 
too full of her own trouble, and Mrs. Dean had gone down 
another step on the road to senility, so Aline had no confi¬ 
dante. , 

Fraulein sat in the schoolroom through the spring day, wish 
the exhilarating sun shining on the windows, trees, budding, 
birds singing, and She set the child abominable tasks of translat¬ 
ing long, involved, verbless German sentences. She said Aliife 
was more inattentive than ever. They had been long days for 
Aline, without even a ride to which she could look forward; for 
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Forrest wa?hway, and FraiTlein said she must got ride. It was 
“ pas gentilpas gentil ” with a German accent. Long, 
restless, interminable ’days ! Aline was so excited that she 
could not listen or learn, or even pretend to; she was living 
in a worlS of ruined castles and wicked earls and disguised 
heirs. It was agony to her to sit still and be nagged about 
German verbs. She cried over her lessons, angry tears, but 
Praiilein went on grinding, and said she was “ unverschaemt." 
She began-to count the hours which must elapse before she 
could get rid of Fraulein, began to count the hours when, 
through Jnck Forrest, she should emancipate herself from 
Gnnan verbs and accents. 

'On the vefy last day of all, Fraiilein made her put “Die 
Glocfie ” into English verse. Not a word of it did she under¬ 
stand in Bnglish of^in German. H$r brain would not work. 
She rebelled, flunj^ her book on the ground; she would not, 
could dot, learn %ny more, she said. Her head was aching, she 
cried in her unrest and excitement, and threw her book on 
the floor, when*nothing would come of— 

• “ Ob das Spioede mit dera weichen 

Sich vereint zum guten zeichen.” 

But o 

’ “ If the mass well blended be'. 

Then will the bell sound properly." 

Fraulein %ith guttural indignation ordered her to her room ; 
and Aline rushed away in a frenzy of desire to tell her that 
by to-morrow she would be away from her and free. Free! 
that was what the girl thought when she rushed out of the 
room. 

fraiilein Eckelstein. took out her blotter and began. t<* 
write letters. The scene had agitated her, she thought it 
might bring on her neuralgia, it was necessary not to be in 
arrears with her correspondence. 

Aline jhd not go to her room. She went instead into the 
garden, where the scents soothed her, and the wind kissed her 
ho.t cheeks; there were buds on the rose-trees, green leaves 
and green blossoming on the lilac, the birds cooed to, each 
other as they.paired. She was soothed and calmed. 
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To-morrow tjas to be her wedfling-day. It ^was Friday; 
Forrest had been away since Sunday. They^were to meet 
by the coppice at the bottom of the garden after break¬ 
fast, just before lessons,—Aline had arranged that. They 
were to go to the next parish by train, John had arranged 
that. She knew all the programme, she was not fright¬ 
ened, she had no misgivings; the week had been long, 
too long. The dramatic moment, the moment she was 
waiting for, was when she should go to her father, hold¬ 
ing her husband by the hand, and should say, “I have 
Righted the Wrong,”—with capital letters. >3he‘ dwplt 
on that moment all the time. Her father, not /5ek 
Forrest, was prominent in her mind, and had been, though 
she scarcely knew it, all the time. Stephen, the politician, 
with his cynical face apd proud positiop (to be* an Under¬ 
secretary of State seemed a proud position to Aline), who 
had been so little of a father to her; it wai round Him her 
young thoughts naturally clustered. 

She had been wonderfully happy in her newly discovered 
play, in having found out why Stephen had neglected her 
and Hadalstone. She did not, of course, realise her mental 
attitude, but the image of her father, seen through Aunt 
Constantia’s adoring eyes, was mirrored in the ether of 
her dawning soul. All the rest was play-acting. She was 
mentally dressed up and performing a part, the 'Married' 
Woman, the Saviour of the Family, the Heroine; of Jack 
Forrest, of her playmate, in truth, she thought .but little. 
Her father was the chief of her romance. Patrician ( and 
patriot, his name spelt to her the definition of the Ideal, 
and she longed, with that curious intense longing unlived 
children have for love, that her hero should love, notice, 
approve her. t * 

She was going to marry Jack Forrest to free her father 
from remorse, to make him love her, and tell her she had 
done well. 

That night, the night before the wedding, she sat by_the 
window. A dark night it was, the moon only edging the 
clouds, with no stars dawning through their darkness, nor 
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in the gr^ depths behind them, all her thoughts were of 
Stephen and^ what she would say to him. She thought of 
what she would say, perhaps, more than of what he would 
answer. But she imagined he would fold her in his arms, 
and kiss*her; she blushed in the darkness at the idea of 
the kiss her father would give her. These were her 
thoughts dn the eve of her wedding. 

. .She went to bed with that blush oh her young cheeks, 
and a trenyilous, happy smile on her lips. She had forgotten 
all aboift Forrest, except that she would take his hand and 
lead him „to her father. She slept the sweet untroubled 
1%p of childhood, although in the morning she was going 
to marry Jack»Forrest, and she had never so much as touched 
his lAigloved hand. 

• If ignorance, downright abysmal ignorance, of anything in 
the world but how to do sums badly and German exercises 
worsd,* conStituJ.tHj innocence, then was Aline Alexandra 
Victoria tjie most innocent of children, and, if such innocence 
was what'Const^ntia thought desirable, then was she justified 
in her avoidance of boarding-schools. 

But in such case, when we pray, those of us who do pray 
for our Ijpbies, that they should “keep innocency,” is it a 
merciful God who leaves our prayers so oft unanswered ? 
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Aline Alexandra Victori/ Hayward married Jrck Forrest 
at Little Hempstead, next parish to Hadalstone. She was a 
month short of seventeen years old. Forrest hadi pro’cureda 
special licence. There was not the slightest difficulty abaut 
getting the ceremony performed. The bleaf-eyed county 
parson, hanging on to his stipend twenty years aft$r his 
capacity for earning it jvas exhausted, ijiade them man and 
wife without comment, thought or spoken. He hurried over 
the beautiful words, mftmbling 'them with "unseemly'‘haste. 
His comfortable library chair called to him ; he wes back in 
it, and fast asleep before Aline had done more than realise 
that, when Jack Forrest took the liberty of kissing her, he 
smelt of tobacco and made her feel sick. This was when 
she had been married an hour. 

The story this book has to tell is not the st6ry of the 
married life of Aline and Jack Forrest. A week of it, told 
truly, as it dare not, and must not, be told, might be trusted 
to destroy the dangerous germ of romance in some girl- 
reader’s heart, and set her mending stocking?, or' even 
sweeping floors, with trembling thankfulness for an employ¬ 
ment, independent and solitary. 

Impatience at Fraulein Eckelstein, sentimental, dreaming 
over her father's personality, and the excitement provided 
by kitchen literature, were all Aline knew of emotion at the 
end of May. Before the beginning of June, She had learnt 
terror, pain, disgust, a horrible self-loathing, and shame in 
its most degrading form. She cried nearly all the week, 
not the light passionate tears of childhood, but the bitter 
ones of a miserable dawning womanhood. She was sick 

several times, she had fits of shuddering when the jockey 
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came’ near i>er; she changed from a pretty /child, with her 
proud little K^ad in the air, and her blue eyes bright and 
sparkling, into a white-faced fevered girl, who looked as if 
she had just come out of a hospital ward, and ought to be 
back in it. 

That was the condition in which Stephen found her after 
she had enjoyed the title of married woman a little over 
a week. 

It was n«t entirely Jack’s fault He had not been inten¬ 
tionally unkind, or callous, or brutal. He was not wrong in 
objecting to Aline going off to find her father immediately 
atwr her marriage. He recognised what an absurdity any 
claim to the Hadalstone estates, or the Hayward honours, 
woultf be. He did not tell Aline this, which was considerate 
of him, but* he told Jier that Hadalstone was mortgaged up 
to the hilt, and wasn't worth " a two-penny damn ” ; he 
also infbrme*d h8r*?hat illegitimacy was a bar to succession, 
and explained to her what illegitimacy meant. He was a 
man of few words, but now they were coarse ones. 

He went to the public-house, or inn, at Little Hempstead 
for the honeymoon, took a bedroom over the bar, and used 
the bar pa’-lour for sitting-room. They had it to themselves, 
with its white cotton antimacassars, its smell of stale beer, 
its engravings of the Queen and the Prince Consort behind 
*fly-blowh gl9ss in early Victorian wooden frames, its stuffed 
fish in cases, its dirty cruet-stand on the mean mahogany 
chiffonier,, Here he smoked his pipes, and drank his gin, 
and spelt out the sporting papers. He did not mean to 
be unkind ; he swore, under his breath only, that, for a 
miserable„puling, white-livered wench as he ever saw, com¬ 
mend him to the girl he had married, “ God damn her ! ” 

From “ God damn her ”• to himself, to “ If you will cry, 
then cry and Ifc damned ” to Aline, was an easy transition. 

There is little doubt that, if his marriage had lasted another 
week, he would have thrown things at her when she sat on 
the sofa, with frightened eyes in white face, staring at him 
as if she were magnetised, and alternating this with fits 
of wild sobbing and hysteric shudders of repulsion. A 
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"damned good Riding,” which "sites already si/.miering in 
his mind, would have followed in due course; after'which 
she might have grown acclimatised and settled down, 
bruised and battered morally and physically, until she was 
soft enough to be moulded into the shape of the life that 
lay before her. For she was barely seventeen, malleable, 
the daughter of first cousins—a decadent by inheritance. 

The Honourable Stephen intervened, however. Diminish¬ 
ing majorities, difficulties in keeping the House together, signs 
of weariness and inorganism in the front benches, warned the 
political prophets that a General Election was at h*nd c . 0 The 
Grand Old Empire-Breaker had entered a larger kingdo^i; 
and, as Lord Sarum and the Marquis had jointly predicted, 
his successor wielded an uncertain sceptre. A popular Derby 
win delayed matters a full twelvemonth, but that was no't 
foreseen in the early spring. Preparations were being made 
on a large scale for a complete bouleversement of the position. 
The Opposition Leader was in request when Ministers had 
to be heckled, or wavering constituencies (informed as to 
what should be their future course; and Stephen Hayward 
was one of his most valuable lieutenants. The Easter recess 
had been full of stump oratory. It was on a hi”ried visit 
to Grosvenor Street, between instructing Huddersfield and 
educating Fife, that Stephen received Aline’s grandiloquent 
letter, written the night before her wedding. 

His sense of humour almost overcame his paternal irrita¬ 
tion. She would "right the wrong and bring Jack Forrest 
to him, and together they would throw themselves at his 
feet,” she had written. It was a long letter, very grandilo¬ 
quent, not quite coherent, indifferently spelt; she h#d written 
it in an excess of admiration at her own heroine-like conduct, 
and she thought it quite magnificent in style and phrasing. 
Unfortunately it was not very clear. Stephen did not really 
understand the step she contemplated. He cursed Jack Forrest 
and his father’s errant fancies, he meant to show the letter 
to Constantia but forgot, he dictated a few lines of brilliant 
badinage in reply. Aline would not have understood the 
tone if she had received the letter, but of course she never 
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did receive it, for she htftl already left the,Hall. Stephen 
forgot'to show the girl's letter to Constantia because he 
was immersed in business. 

It was an anxious, harassing time. He was absorbed in 
business, making speeches, sending telegrams, canvassing for 
his colleagues with all the energy of a man who, most valuable 
as a free *lance, yet dreams fitfully of the sweets of office. 
And the thirst for power had grown on him. When the 
Liberal Prime Minister should retire into his well-merited ob¬ 
scurity,Stephen’s hour would come, he thought. To this end 
he thygw himself into one bye-electoral campaign after another. 

this end he worked feverishly, impetuously, in the manner 
hf had made iiis own. He had forgotten all about Aline and 
her letter before he had finished dictating the reply. He 
Rad barelyoan hour to get through his correspondence and 
catch the express to Delamere. There was only a borough 
election there, it fc true, but Mildmay had been beaten last 
time by oyer four hundred votes. To turn a Liberal majority 
of four hundqfd votes into a Unionist victory just now was not 
unworthy the effort even of a Stephen Hayward. Stephen 
had promised to speak for Mildmay, to explain the policy that 
actuated ,t,he Opposition. So he hurriedly dictated the answer 
to the childish scrawl, and he meant to tell his secretary 
to enclose it to Constantia, who was in Scotland. He duly 
caughOhis train, and it was only a week later that he remem¬ 
bered anything about Aline and what she had written. He 
had even forgotten that he must discharge Forrest. The next 
time the matter was brought before him he got it full in 
his face, like a blow. 

He h^l had a busy week with Lord Mildmay, the local 
agent, and a house full of lady and gentlemen canvassers. 
They had entertained the Primrose Leaguers, visited the 
doctors and lawyers and clergy of the county, performed 
all the slightly degrading social tricks that the neigh¬ 
bourhood and the outlying parish expected, and to-morrow 
they hoped to reap the reward. To-night they had re¬ 
turned from a meeting in the Town Hall only just in time 
to dress for dinner. [Stephen’s letters, a pile of them, 
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were on-,his dressing-table. He c would haW^ft 'them 
until later, but, as it happened, Aline’s childish handwriting 
caught his eye, reminding him of something he had for¬ 
gotten ; it was unusual for her to write to him. He tore 
open the letter; perhaps he had a presentiment. It was 
written four days after the wedding, and had followed 
Stephen round the country. There was no grandiloquence 
in it, and it was very short. c 

“Dear Father, —I have married Mr. Forrest, and he 
won’t let me come to you. Do come to me; itfwaS all a 
horrid mistake. I wish I was dead: What shall I dtf t 
Your broken-hearted * Aline.” , 

Stephen, standing up ifi stiff-fronted eyening shirt, his tie 
not yet on, and his valet waiting with his dress-coat, read the 
letter twice, and stood wfch it in his hand. ’' C 

His face changed, the nervous intellectual face grew 
haggard and troubled, the keenness went Out of it, the 
eyes looked dully back into an old trouble, the lips trembled. 
At that moment he did not remember Alme was his daughter 
so vividly as he remembered she was Jack Hayward’s grand¬ 
daughter ; that the inheritance his father had left him, flung 
its sinister bar across his path at the very moment the way 
to the goal seemed clear. He crushed the letter' in his 
hand; almost unconsciously a curse broke from him, stifled 
into a groan. His secretary’s apology for not having heard 
him distinctly, the man’s attitude, pen in hand, his vacant 
cough, however, helped Stephen to pull himself together for 
the moment. ( 

“ That will do,” he said abruptly to the valet, dismissing 
him. "Get on, if you please, Mr.‘Jenkins, with the next.” 
He opened the rest of the letters, dictating steatlily, finishing 
first his correspondence, then his toilet. His mind, that dis¬ 
traught, far-seeing mind of his, was working all the 'time. 

“ Nothing to be done to-night, nothing to be done at all} 
mustn’t spoil the meeting; Mildmay’s chances are improving, 
and it would be a useful seat for us to win. I can't do any 
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good here*Ythe morning; they’ll have made up their minds 
by then, and to see me driving about with Mildmay will make 
no difference. I can get from here to Little Hempstead. 
What tlje deuce can her governess have been up to ? Con¬ 
stants ought to have saved me this sort of thing, but she 
would go jrp to Scotland just at the wrong time. I’ve half a 
mind not to go at all; she has made her bed, let her lie on 
It. 'But I must not' have a scandal, just at this moment. 
The maiA; capable of anything. I had better see him. 
What a fool the girl has made of herself. I suppose they 

f ly .want money from me; God knows where I’m to get 
from. They must Undertake to emigrate ; I can’t have a 
broken-down blackleg of a jockey calling me ‘ father-in-law.’ 
Perhaps it can be hushed up. The last thing one would 
have expCbted from a daughter of Angela’s,” and so on. 

Not a thought of pity for the girl, though it was a pitiful 
letter enough. *But Stephen wa? as yet so detachedly a 
father that, on his journey to Little Hempstead next 
morning, all hYs thoughts and fears and annoyances were for 
himself an 1 the family, and, perhaps, a little for the Party. 

He thought he had lived down Lord John Hayward, but 
the whole wretched story would be raked up again. It was 
a tedious railway journey, with many stoppages and changes, 
drizzling rain, and dilatory guards at obscure local stations. 
With damnable persistency the thought haunted him that, if 
the Press got hold of the story, his father’s name and Jack 
Forrest’s career would be on every tongue. The wretched 
giri ! why, if the man was anything, he was her uncle. “ Good 
God ! the thing was not even legal! ” he said to himself. 

•At leftgth, the train steamed into the little station of 
Little Hempstead, with the name stiffly written in white 
stones set in^a border of green plants. 

The solitary porter directed him to the inn, “not five 
minutes ( from the station,” he said. Stephen asked about 
the returning trains ; he did not think the task before him, 
so. unsavoury, so distasteful, would take long. It was still 
raining, a gentle persistent summer rain, a trifle, perhaps, 
but this added to his annoyance. 
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There was a $orch to the Inn, through the w'Alow„on the 
right he could see the labourers conversing over their beer. 
Their deep voices and the fumes reached him where he 
stood. The proprietor stood behind the bar in shirt sleeves. 

“ Is Mr. Forrest within ? ” Stephen asked, his disgust 
quickening round the lines of his mouth, and rhowing in 
his voice. 

“Yes, sir; I think so, sir." The lessee of the Littfe 
Hempstead Arms had been a butler, and knew S. gentleman 
when he saw one. “Allow me—through here; first door on 
the left." * £ 

“Through here” was a dark passage behind the bar. 
Stephen’s hat nearly touched the ceiling. The proprietor 
opened the door for him. He did not think he would have 
done so for a visitor to a Jack Forrest; he knew the jockey, 
and his reputation, but the shrinking bride jie, had hardly seen. 

Stephen saw his daughter in the muggy, evil-smelling 
parlour, saw her instantly in the corner of thp rickety horse¬ 
hair sofa. It was one of the moments when Forrest had 
been explaining matters to her, and she was staging at him 
with her terrified eyes. All her misery was apparent in 
those wide eyes, it showed too in her cheeks, U'hite and 
sunken, it quivered round her pale lips, and trembled in her 
little childish hands, which she clasped and unclasped as she 
stared at Jack. He was puffing away at his pipe. 

“A damned good hiding, my gal, that’s what you want, 
and I’ve half a mind-” 

Aline never took her eyes off his face. She had been 
crying day and night for hours at a time. His voice had 
roused her from a sobbing, half-stupefied slumber. lie had had 
it all his own way with her, and had let her cry, but now her 
miserable face had begun bo get on his nerves. He culled 
a few choice epithets from his stable days, used a word she 
had only before heard applied to Mary of England, and she 
sat up and gazed at him with that look of fascinated terror 
which, together with the length of her eyelashes, the colour¬ 
ing of her hair and her slender figure, arrested Stephen’s 
attention immediately. 
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“ Be&uttoil1 My GocTJ beautiful! ” Th»t was what she 
was, and tne very image of his mother, his mother as he 
remembered her before he had been sent to France. His 
heart g@ve a quick throb. His daughter! why had he never 
realised it ? For the space of a second after the door 
opened tjie jockey kept his seat, replacing his pipe in his 
mouth. Then Aline saw her father, half rose as if to go to 
•Him, sank back on the sofa, covered her face with her hands, 
and brokfrinto hysterical sobs. 

“She’s bin goin’ on like that for four bloomin’ hours,” 
^iid*Forfest, rising and pointing at her with the stem of his 
pipe. “ How wouhl'you like it ? I want to know how you’d 
.like it.’’ This was his apology for the arrested words Stephen 
had heard. 

“ I doift like it,” said Stephen under his breath, and went 
over to the gy-1. 

“Aline, look*up, child; speak«to me." He rested his 
hand a* moment on her bent head. Like silk, like soft, 
abundant silff, it felt under his hand. She was unhappy, 
unhappy .as his mother had been, and how was he better 
than his father? The twinge of remorse, compunction, 
pity, tlu.t went through him was the birth of a new emotion. 
“Don't cry, my child,” he said. And the “my child” was 
as a sudden thrill. So slender she was and beautiful and 
sad; she was suddenly dear to him. 

“Take me away; take me away from him,” she said, 
and clung to him with those small childish hands, speaking 
wildly. “ Oh, take me away, father; take me away from him. 
I want to go away; 1 want to die. Oh, father ! ” 

, “ Hi*h ! hush ! ” his tone was strange to himself, his voice 
soft. For in his heart was that strange thrill, the thrill of 
his fatherhood, that overmastered for the moment the poli¬ 
tician in him, overbore the higher philosophy, and revealed 
a phasg in common humanity that touched him poignantly. 

“ Oh, yes ! you can take her away if you like; I know I 
should be damned glad to get rid of her," said Forrest 
sullenly, knocking the ashes out of his pipe against the 
mantelpiece, and eyeing Stephen. 
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“ Will you tafce me away, will ^ou, will you. you ? ” 
She was clinging to her father hysterically, shaking all over, 
wild with fear and hope. 

" Yes, yes ; hush, it’s all right; be a good girl; 4on’t cr Y- 
I’ll take you away ; don’t fear.” 

This was not what he had expected or intended He was 
moved so suddenly, so completely, by her trembling, sweet 
lips, by the taper fingers of her clinging hands, that he wafc 
hardly master of himself. r 

"You damned scoundrel!” He turned upon the man 
with sudden fierceness, Forrest was watching thfc pair o^. 
of his little closed eyes, and thinking. •“ I’ll take you away, ’ 
said Stephen to the girl, in a different tone, half ashamed of 
his ebullition of feeling. 

“ Scoundrel, or no, you can only take hpr away if I choose ; 
she's my wife, you know,” Forrest said. " ( You ,be careful 
with your ‘scoundrels,’ "die grumbled. * 

The girl shuddered against her father, and he pat his arm 
around her. Then he said again very gently,* leaning down 
so that she could hear : 

"You’d better let me talk to him alone. Can’t you go 
upstairs, anywhere ? ” > 

“ You won’t go without me ? ” she said agitatedly. “ You 
won’t?” 

“ I won’t move from this room until you come 1 down 
again." 

She had to pass Forrest to reach the door; it was a 
pitiable sight. m 

“ Half an imbecile, that’s what she is, half an imbecile. 
You’d think I’d walloped the life out of her, wouldn’t 

you ? I dare say you do think so. But, so help me God, 

, I’ve never laid a hand on her, ranch less a stick. Flung 

herself at my very head, she did, and now-’* 

"Look here,” said Stephen abruptly, "it’s a question of 
money with you, I’ve no doubt. Nobody knows of this 
infernal marriage, if it is a marriage. What will you take 
to go your way and let her go hers, to hold your tongue, and 
let me see what I can do to annul the whole business ? ” 
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" Oh ! th^marriage was" right enough, worte luck." 

Stephen kept a difficult control over himself. 

“ What will you take, that's the question ? what will you 
take ? ” . 

“ Take to let her go ? ” 

“ Yes, to Jet me take her back, and keep the matter quiet.” 

“ Take ? Just what I’d have took at first—a thousand quid. 
I‘didn’t want the girl; it was her idea all along; but I 
thought that would make you fork out, and it seems I was 
right. Miserable little devil! I’d give her to you for 
nirthipg if # I could afford it." 

T'he two men were “in strong contrast; a foot and a half 
ii\ height between them, and several centuries of culture; 
yet tlie little jockey in slippers, without a collar, saw, no 
less than the other, ^he full strength,pf his position. 

“ Not but what I could lick her into shape; I’ve had some 
skittish fillies in nfy time, and brokea’em in.” 

“I haven’t got a thousand pounds with me," said Stephen 
sharply. “You know what you’ve done is illegal; you’ll 
have to lowpr your terms.” 

“Not a penny; what do you take me for? Legal! 
you’ll like to stand up in court and say I’m your brother." 

“It’s a lie; if I’d seen you before, I should have known it 
was a lie. Whatever my father was, there is not a drop of 
his blood in your miserable veins ; I could swear to it.” 

“ That’s as it may be; you’d have to prove it. What’s 
the good of talking ? You’ll have to give me the money..’’ 

“ t If I do, will you clear out, get out of England, never let 
me Lear of you, or see you again ? ” 

“Well,«[ expect you’ll hear of me. Jack Forrest is pretty 
well known, and I’m not going to give up riding, if that’s 
what you mean. But give me the money, and you can do 
what you like foth the girl—there, isn’t that enough for you?” 

“What guarantee can I have that you won’t blackmail 
me ? ” asked Stephen irritably, trying to think where he 
could raise a thousand pounds. He habitually spent about 
four times his income ; there were always a hundred calls on 
his ready-money, and a chronic over-draft at his bank. 
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"That’s not*my game,” said the jockey, resigning his seat, 
his misshapen hands spread out on his knees, and his ferret 
face contemptuous, "not my game at all. The girl threw 
herself at my head. You can take her back, ’.ush it all 
up; there’s nobody need be the wiser. The clergyman that 
married us was half asleep, and not a soul at the hall knew 
what was up. I never was one for women. But I must have 
the money. Why, man,” his nefarious scheme began working 
in his head, and his face brightened, "with a thousand 
pounds, I’ll tell you what I can do. I can break——” 

“ Do ! what does it matter to me what you do with it ? ’’ 
the other broke in impatiently. “ Will you keep out ofmy 
way and the child’s way? That is all I a&k of you now. 
That you’ll do something disreputable goes without saying; 
but I don’t want to lie connected with it, that's all. Will 
you disconnect yourself at once and for eyer from me and 
mine if I get this thousand pounds for you ? ” 

“And damned glad to do it. Do you think I’ve had a 
pleasant time hangin’ found that hole of h Hadalstone, or 
sittin’ up here bein’ cried on ? It was none of my doin’ 
from first to last. I wrote you fair and square as man to 
man, asking you for a thousand pound®, and you put me 
off with a letter that I wouldn’t have flung at a stable-boy, 
and two quid a week.” The jockey felt he had been injure!. 
“ Fork out, and that ends it; it would have ended it before 
it began if I hadn’t been down to my knuckle bones at the 
time, and obliged to take what I could get. You’ll have to 
come to my terms now, thanks to that slut, and my price is 
a thousand pounds, and I won't take a bob less.” 

The irresistible logic of the situation was Not lost on 
Stephen. If he had not seen Aline and remembered that 
she was has and Angela’^ and ‘"the family’s generally, he 
might have told Forrest to go *to the devil, and let him 
and his wife fight it out. That is what he had meant to 
do, what had been in his mind in the train; to promise them 
an income and ship them to Australia, seemed vaguely the 
aim of his journey. " Keep the matter out of the news¬ 
papers,” was the definite refrain of his thoughts. But 
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matters, had \haped differently under the influence of the 
girl’s misery and beauty, and the strange thrill of memory 
caused by her likeness to his mother. 

He cut-the interview as short as he could; the atmosphere 
he was in was intolerable. He promised all the man asked; 
it seemed to him he had no choice, if he wanted to take 
Aline with him. He undertook to send a cheque within 
three days. At first, Forrest meant to refuse to let the girl 
go until, he*had the money, but he was tired to death of 
her, he .had begun to hate the very sight of her, she made 
hup feel mad, and he really did not want to try his drastic 
remedies if he .could “ tick her out ” instead. His “ scheme ” 
was qjuch more important to him than the girl, and, of course, 
hg realised he had the whip-hand of the pair. 

Stephen found Akne outside the vparlour door; she had 
been unable- to get further. All her being trembled with one 
question. "Will he let me go?” *Her lips could scarcely 
form the $ords. 

" It is all right, it will be all right; you need never see 
him again.”* 

Stephen knew instinctively the answer she wanted to 
hear, he (Jevoutly hoped he was justified and accurate, but 
he feared, doubted, thought he had made a fool of himself, 
and had opened the door to endless annoyance and exactions. 
The position was forced on him, and he accepted it, that 
was all. • 

He tel&graphed to Constantia, and he took Aline to 
London, to the house in Grosvenor Street; there was room 
for her there, after all, they found, now that it was too late. 
Not goveAiesses nor masters they wanted for her, however, 
but doctors and a hospital nurse and all the paraphernalia 
of illness. Cqpstantia, wfio travelled from Scotland at ex¬ 
press speed in response to her brother’s telegram, found, 
instead of the gentle, affectionate child she expected to see— 
for Stephen’s message only told her that Aline was in town 
and wanted her—a restless head, on a white pillow, with 
fevered eyes and incoherent tongue, raving of unspeakable 
things. 
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Constantia Vent down to the library after fyer visit to the 
sick-room. Stephen was walking up and down. 

“ Well ? ” he asked. 

“Tell me about it, Steve; I don’t understand.”. 

In a few short sentences he told her. 

“ What is the man like ? What on earth is the man like ? ” 

“ A wretched little blackguard.” 

What could they say to each other, this brother and sister, 
with their father’s history between them ? Genstantia had 
mothered the young politician, been secretary to the poor 
one, watched over him; for him she had borne h'er gath^jng 
years in maidenliness, and grown concentrate on Stephen’s 
career. They had fought on uphill together; that they 
never spoke together of what made the fight difficult, of 
what, even now, mad*; the ultimate ; ssue dodotful, left it 
no less certain that both of them remembered constantly. 
Now they feared the cworld would remember; they feared 
that when the short Liberal day was done, and Lord Sarum 
came into power. Lord Sarum would remember. Miserably, 
Stephen walked about the room. 

“A wretched little blackguard, looks like a stable-boy. 
You would not have imagined it possible.” u 

“ Couldn’t you have sent them to Australia, and hushed 
it up ? But, no,” she added quickly; “ I see it would have 
been impossible.” 

In the hearts of both the thought lay heavily, that, 
perhaps, they had not done their duty by the girl, and 
both of them, notwithstanding what she had done,, felt 
tenderly towards her. Compunction left them now, unready 
of speech to each other and without decision. { 

“Do you blame me, Steve?” said Con, unsteadily after a 
pause. ( * 

“ Not tnore than I blame myselfJHie answered impatiently; 
“ no, of course not."' 

“ Fraiilein ? " 

“ She tells me Fraiilein knew nothing; nobody knew 
anything.” 

" If it is possible-” 
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“ Possibly, or not possible? we are bound to t«y— 

“ To hflsh it\ip ? ” She looked at him anxiously. 

“To keep it quiet, at least, until after the General 
Election. What a brute I am ! After all, even now I am 
thinking more of the elections than of the child. That’s 
been the mischief—” Hurriedly he walked up and down, 
and the short sentences fell from him in jets. “Myself 
and* the party ; myself first, I suppose—the country, per¬ 
haps, yes, ce^ainly, the country, but myself with it, always 
myself, i suppose that was at the root of our father’s life 
too—utjdr selfishness.” 

“%tephen,” she laid* her hand on his arm, “don't— 
dorft blame yoftrself. I cannot bear it; if there has been 
neglect', it has been my neglect. You left it to me ; I 
thdUght I had done what was necessary.” 

“ No,” he shook off lier hand, and the comfort she wanted 
to give him. “ \ off would have brought her up here two 
years ago. ,It was I who would not have it. I feared she 
would practise her scales ! Good God ! if I’d only let her 
practise her scales'over my head.” 

So Stephen talked, for his daughter, bearing the stamp of 
his unhappy, mother in her young unhappy face, had forced a 
sudden way*into his heart, and made it sore. “ She is such a 
child, such a baby—we have let her fall into such a morass.” 

• “ You are going to try and pull her out, you are going to 
fight for her ? ” she said quickly. 

“ 1 am going to do my best. I am going to get her 
release from that scoundrel if it costs me my last penny— 
and my name.” 

“ No, noj Stephen,” she cried. “ I couldn’t bear that. 
You will hush it up, pay him anything, you won’t imperil 
your position.” • 

Wild thoughts of resig^ig, of* throwing up his position, 
of retiring into private life, had come to him in the gloom of 
that evenihg. But Con’s distress, Con’s appeal, showed him 
the folly of any precipitate action. If they could keep it 
quiet, this desperate, disgraceful marriage, and still save the 
child the consequences of her folly, they would do so. That 
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was the possibility to which they clung 1 after their hosVj 
talk. They must face the certainty of a perpetual black¬ 
mail, if, by submitting to it, they coilld guard the girl’s secret, 
their own secret. This was their decision. 

That night Constantia wrote to Hadalstone for Aline’s 
clothes, announcing incidentally her arrival in town. In a 
dignified letter she dismissed Fraiilein Eckelstem, informing 
her that, although Miss Hayward was welcome at her father’s 
house, neither she (Constantia) nor the Honoujyjble Stephen 
Hayward, were satisfied with not having been notified of 
her arrival. Constantia took a certain risk in yrritipg thus 
peremptorily, but the risk was justified. Fraulein EckelScein 
knew nothing. Jack Forrest and the young lady had dis¬ 
appeared simultaneously, but nobody at Hadalstone thought 
of connecting the two events. Fraulein accepted unqifes- 
tioningly the explanation that the girl had grown tired of 
the solitude of the ce^intry and had joined her father and 
aunt without leave, and, trembling for her recommendation, 
if it should be known that a young lady under her charge 
had “ run away," even to her father, in a copious answer, full 
of split infinitives and hide-and-seek verbs, she begged the 
secrecy that "would have been begged of her. So far they 
were safe. The illness, too, that would pass. The old family 
doctor, incurious, was satisfied with a halting explanation, 
and comfortably diagnosed " shock to the system.” 

Within two days of Aline’s arrival in Grosvenor Street, 
the silence of Hadalstone, and the acceptance of Grosvenor 
Square, were secured. There remained only—Jack Forrest, 
It was all very well for Stephen and Constantia to face 
vaguely the possibility of blackmail, but certain it was that 
a thousand pounds mu* ."be found immediately. This was a 
ridiculously small sum for Aline’s freedom, if they could per¬ 
suade themselves that etenr forajfcjs sum they were securing 
it. But, between *5Biem they had not a thousand pounds 
lying idle at their bankers, nor had they securities on which 
they could raise such, an amount. Yet, whether it re¬ 
presented the full purchase price of security, or merely an 
instalment, its payment was imperative. 
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•Cbnstantia,'.when' the first two days had gqpe safely by, 
ahd it sbemed that no one was the wiser for the girl’s 
escapade, began to breathe more freely, and to consider the 
pecuniary question, to talk things over with Stephen, and 
suggest expedients. Theirs was not by any means a wealthy 
family; even the Marquis had estates to keep up com¬ 
mensurate, at least, with his income, and Stephen had 
already received as much help as he cared to ask from both 
his uncle an^ his cousin. He could not go to them for 
this sum.* He ran over in his mind a list of people whom he 
might gSk Ibr the loan, and he rejected them one by one. 
Th«>, being absolutely* at his wits’ end, he commenced to 
reassure Constaiitia. He told her not to worry, the money 
would’be all right. When she was reassured, he lay awake 
all-night, going over ^impossible channels wherein he might 
possibly find one thousand pounds. 

On tUe third dayaafter he had brought his daughter home 
he received a letter from Jack Forrest, asking him when he 
might expect the money. It was perfectly civil, but Stephen 
detested the # necessity of replying to it; he hated the sub¬ 
suggestion that he had been dilatory in keeping his word. 

He wrotg curtly back that a cheque would be forwarded 
on the raortow, pressure of business accounted for the delay 
—public business that would not wait. 

• Then he breakfasted, and again reassured Constantia, went 
for his morning canter, and later to the club for lunch. Whom 
he met at tjie club, and what happened there, must be told 
in another chapter. 

Suffice it now that Jack Forrest received) not a cheque, but 
a thousand* pounds in hundred pound notes, and hi? mean 
little eyes sparkled when he opened the registefed packet, 
and Straightway he began tx> make calculations with, a stump 
of pencil in an*uneducat«£$)an& *All his calculations came 
out exactly as he thought they would, which is not surpris¬ 
ing, since *he reckoned his gains as many -people count their 
chickens! When he had finished, and ceased poring over 
his dir^r little bit of paper, and had enjoyed again the rustle 
of the crisp notes Stephen had sent him, hf. said to himself: 
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" If it comes oif crooked, all the worse -for .Stephen 
Hayward.” This really summed up the situation, but left 
out one factor, which, as it happened, was the very one that 
ultimately decided the matter. The factor omitted was 
Providence. " If it comes off crooked,” said the jockey, 
thinking of his scheme, his coup, which now, at last, he had 
the money to work, “all the worse for Stephen Hayward !” 

It will be necessary to see where Stephen obtained that 
thousand pound's, and on what terms, before;^one can de¬ 
finitely pronounce Stephen “none the worsj” for his ex¬ 
perience ; but there need be no delay in sumrtfing <pp the 
situation as far as it affected Jack Forrest, blackguard,Sbx- 
jockey, and racing tout. 

He took himself and his ten notes to Friston, "where 
the friend upon whom he relied for, help inn his scheihe 
superintended Lord Ralming’s racing stables. This other 
scoundrel was quite prepared to discuss the business, and 
over a hearty lunch they did discuss it. After., the lunch 
Jack tried Jemima over the hurdles, not that he had any 
chance of being allowed to ride her in the race about which 
they were plotting, for the exclusiveness of the Jockey Club 
was complete, but he wanted to see what the filly could do 
in experienced hands, with a view to her not doing it. 

Then it was that that most wonderful accident happened, 
a bit of luck the Haywards could never have expected, a 1 
coincidence at which even a novelist might hesitate. He 
took the filly into the field, rode her for all she.was worth, 
and stopped her by his new trick, a trick which, more slowly 
performed, was to be the crux of the coup. But Jemima 
crossed her legs, she came down heavily, and over her 
head, as neatly as possible, came Jack Forrest, that capable 
jockey, an inexplicable accident. 1 He had ridden for ten 
years, been over water and oveivfenees, he Had won or lost, 
as it suited his book, but he had never before met with an 
accident. He never met with one afterwards. His ample 
luncheon may have unsteadied him, or it may have been the 
effect on his nerves of his recent experiences, or the weight 
of the notes he carried; or, perhaps, that unknown factor, 
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Providence, was working C'S*' Aline, or saving Stephen Hay¬ 
ward for the Conservatives; or it may have been, as the editor 
of The London Sportsman said to his sub., that the god who 
watches over newspapers knew they were short of half a 
column. Whatever the cause, the effect was supreme. Jack 
Forrest’s nefk was broken ; he never spoke, and never moved 
after that successful trick of his was successfully accom- 
plishea. Whether it was the concussion that killed him, or 
the shock totfie spinal cord, was the subject of discussion that 
entertained twelve farmers and a medical coroner for a whole 
afternoon. * 

The London Sportsmc/n, out of gratitude, gave Forrest a 
hapdsome obituary; the writer never mentioned he had been 
suspended, but enumerated the races he had won, recounted 
'his good seconds, and filled up the* half column without 
difficulty. , 

Stephen was not*a reader of the nfcing papers, and it was 
John, eldest son of the Marquis, who told him the news. 
Not that John thought it was of any particular interest to 
Stephen, thqpgh the latter had once questioned him about 
Jack Forrest; it was simply that John had nothing to talk 
about at any time but racing or horses, and, meeting 
Stephen, it* was natural for him, with the vague memory of 
that question, to say : 

* (< Did you see that that fellow Forrest you once asked me 
about was killed at Friston, jerked out of his saddle ? I’ll 
bet ten to one he was at some trick or other with Jemima; 
the fyiy broke her legs.” 

Stephen could not believe it at first. He borrowed the 
papey as unconcernedly as possible, and, while he was read¬ 
ing that absorbing half column, he heard no more of the 
things that John was telling lym. He parted with his 
cousin abruptly, anxious oalji to get home to Constantia with 
the news. 

“ Hullo*you’ve run off with my paper,” John called after 
him, as Stephen jumped into his hansom with a hurried nod 
of farewell. Then he went off grumbling because he had 
forgotten to note the odds against Isinglass for the Spring 

D 
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Handicap. Stephen, reading and te-re/ding the half c'olumn; 
could hardly believe his good fortune^ could hardly credit hi? 
freedom. On the way home he stopped the cab, and bought 
all the sporting papers. Each of them had something, if only 
a line or two, about the inquest. There was no manner or 
shadow of doubt that Jack Forrest was really dead. 

When he arrived home, Stephen sent for Constant^ to the 
library, put the papers into her hand, pointing out the para¬ 
graph, then gently pushed her toward the door.* At a glance 
she seemed to gather the startling import. 

“ There, go now,” he said, “ you can read thefh at Jeisure. 
There is no doubt about it, no doubt^at all. I am very busy. 
I’ve done nothing these few days; I must get’to work. Sqpd 
Jackson down to me, will you ? He has been very Worried 
about my neglected lgtters. What! ^crying, (Son ? well? I 
shouldn't have expected it of you.” # # 

“ It’s too good to be *rue ! ” She was ifbt crying, but there 
were tears of thanksgiving in her eyes. “ I’ll take these up 
to the child, half her illness is fear. I suppose she deserves 
her punishment, but it is pitiable to see her.” # 

“ Deserves, nonsense ! ” said Stephen, with quick irri¬ 
tability. “ Don’t let me hear you say that agpin. ‘ De¬ 
serves !' it’s we who deserved punishment; arfd now we 
haven’t got it, and are not going to get it. The whole in¬ 
cident can be forgotten. We’ll make up to the child for oui* 
neglect.” 

Stephen was softer to the girl in his heart than Con- 
stantia; but then, Constantia was a woman, and had been in 
the wrong. 

From that day Aline’s recovery to health was #apid. She 
clung to her aunt during her convalescence, and won on her 
through her weakness. < The taotherliness in Constantia, 
which had been lavished on SUnen, was ftard to awaken 
at the call, at the need, of her niece. She had so nearly 
wrecked Stephen’s career, so perilously nearly. Very elqwly 
her affection for the girl revived, at the best it had been 
a poor thing, with Duty at its root, and a certain jealousy 
cramping its growth. Constantia was a cold woman naturally. 
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Aline clung to her, b^t could get only a limited hold; she 
got chilled herself in the contact. 

However, Constants was bent now on doing her duty to 
Aline. She made plans, an autumn in Florence, a winter in 
Rome, no presentation until the next season. In everything 
Aline acquiesced humbly. Her body grew well quickly, her 
mind wfts. paralysed by what she had gone through; still 
she* clung chilly and forlornly to her Aunt Constantia. Pre¬ 
parations wen# made for their journey abroad, Aline always 
dumbly acquiescent. Jack Forrest was dead; that was all 
that seamed\o have reached her intelligence. 

IF was arranged thaf Stephen should follow them after 
the, recess. 

As ftiey were just about to start on their journey. Con¬ 
stants, neat‘and prim in her tailor-made clothes, standing 
in the Jiall ^amick the piled-up luggage, waiting for Aline 
and the maid, sprang upon Stephen %t last the question he 
had been waiting for during the last three weeks. 

" By the way, Stephen, I never asked you, I forgot to ask 
you ; where did you get that thousand pounds after all ? ” 

It was what she saw in his face that made her leave the 
luggage, and follow him into the library. She had read, 
in the report of the inquest, that in Jack Forrest’s pocket a 
thousand pounds in Bank of England notes had been fotind. 
She knew these must have come from Stephen, but, In the 
midst of preparations for the foreign tour, and the social and 
household arrangements, she had forgotten to ask her brother 
from YPhom, or how, he had obtained the money. Stephen, 
when he smiled in answer to her question, and evaded it, 
had % curiohs whimsical look of guilt. Where could he 
have obtained it ? She followed him into the library, and 
repeated her question. Hjtkeld the door open for her. 

“ Now, don't faint; dolflpkcite yourself unduly-" 

“ Be serious, Steve-” 

“I will—I was—I am—but his expression seemed to 

doubt, how she would take the news. /‘As I remarked_ 

don’t faint—I borrowed it from Karl Althaus.” 



CHAPTER IV 


Stephen Hayward had excellent reasons fgr withholding 
from his sister the name of the gentleman from ‘whom he 
had borrowed the money, excellent reasons for breaking it to 
her gently when she asked him point-blank, and eveiP for 
fearing that she might faint when he told her what he knew 
she would regard as a painful and unfortunate indiscretion— 
that he had borrowed c from Karl Althaus. » • 

Constantia Hayward, whom her flippant young relatives 
looked upon as a stiff old maid, was of course nothing of the 
sort. But, being a Hayward, and estimating, perhaps over¬ 
estimating, the family importance, she had certain narrow 
codes by which the family should support it. ( . The misfor¬ 
tune of her father’s character was not to her what it was to 
Stephen, her pedigree overrode it. Governing,, these codes 
or creeds was a dislike to the social laxness which liad allowed 
what Lady Violet called the "pigs in clover” element to in¬ 
trude into the circle, where, in Constantia’s estimation, blood 
should have been the only credential. Constantia was strong 
on “ blood ” and its privileges; and she thought that among 
the privileges held by the Haywards was the right of ex¬ 
clusiveness. Incidentally, she wished them to set to society 
generally the example of keeping their drawing-rooms and 
their visiting-lists free from outsiders. 

It was no question w^jth hef of whether these lived in 
Piccadilly or in Park Lane, in^pfosvenor Square or in Bel¬ 
gravia, whether they were Americans, Germans, Dutch, or 
Englishmen, whether they had changed their names or 
retained their patronymics, whether they were millionaires 
or multi-millionaires, whether they professed the religion of 
the country they inhabited, or whether they acknowledged, 
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if they did not confor& to,'the restrictions of i more ancient 
faith. S>he did not care whether they were railway kings or 
Chicago sausage-makers, Australian squatters or South African 
mining magnates. She did not gamble, so their habits did 
not attract her, she did not personally require money, so 
their liberality did not appeal to her, she had more than she 
desired of society, so their hospitality had no charm for her. 

At first it had been a joke among her friends, later it had 
been recognised that Constantia Hayward had absorbed all 
the family pride, and left none for her relatives. But when 
otl^rso'f tne family followed suit the matter became some¬ 
what serious. It was* a large, independent family, with 
many ramifications, it had more than one member in the 
Cabinet, more still in the House of Lords; there were 
Haywards iA the Diplomatic Service at the Admiralty, in 
the Services, everywhere. If they and their women set to 
work to keep out Social intruders, ta form a holy of holies, 
a cave, an "inner circle, to which birth and breeding gave the 
only entree, they were capable of doing it; they could build 
a barrier that should mark a fixed demarcation line between 
the best people and the second best. It was serious, because 
the best people—some of the very best people indeed— 
wanted money, and the newcomers, who wanted position, 
were prepared to give it. But these insisted on a place among 
the exclusives; some of them put the accent on the first 
syllable, and they would not pay for lower places. If the 
Haywards would not meet them, would not entertain them, 
would not be entertained by them, the difficulties of the 
poor Marquises, and Earls, Honourables, and Baronets, who 
weres trying to assist them to realise their laudable aspira¬ 
tions, were enormously increased. 

Everybody Ijad been Uajng to influence everybody else 
all through the season llPp^e Aline’s marriage. Would the 
Duchess Alncaster receive Mr. and Mrs. Bernard P. Coots, 
whose rose ball had cost them ten thousand pounds, or would 
she .not ? Dared the Lady Dorothea Vespris allow the 
Drovingtons, who were popularly supposed to own half Aus¬ 
tralia, to open their doors in Grosvenor Square, and take 
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poor Lord Swanerton’s Scotch estate/off his hands, in vain ? 
Would the De Vere Ponsonbys refuse to hunt the-wily fox 
on the Cottesdale hills now that that ennobled foreign banker, 
Lord Redmayns, had taken Cottesdale ? 

Would society, under the guidance of the Haywards, allow 
Karl Althaus to erect his temple in Park Lane, and refuse 
to worship at the shrine he put up for them ? 

Constantia had her partizans and her opponents, everf in 
the family, of which, by the way, so many members,were im¬ 
pecunious, but her heart was set on the crusade, and she fought 
hard; with her it came next to Stephen's career, it beeamg to 
her a mission, the part of the debt hSr father had left undis¬ 
charged. It was not the black sheep of society she wished 
to keep out, it was the sheep that belonged to another flock 
altogether. The exclusion of the nouveaux riches became 
an obsession with her. Having neither husband Bor children, 
she wished to take Sdfeiety, with a capital S, under her pro¬ 
tection, and keep it safe and shepherded from Stray cattle. 
It had been her absorbing interest in this campaign, perhaps, 
that had led to her neglect of the call to be read-between the 
lines of Aline’s weekly letter from Hadalstone. 

Karl Althaus, with the set that followed in Karl Althaus's 
wake, had been recently her principal bete noire, her dominant 
fear. Accident had thrown him in her way, and his tall, 
rather clumsy figure, his massive head, with its plentiful hair, 
wiry, shaggy, grey, and his keen eyes, were not to be over¬ 
looked. They had met at a crush, the ball at the Countess 
of Kintaille’s. Positively and certainly on mischief intent, 
Algy Cardargan had brought him up to be presented to her. 

It was Karl himself who related the incident to Stephen. 
Karl had not resented it; on the contrary, it had made him 
roar with laughter. . , 

“ She drew herself up—a very^mfe woman, your sister; she 
didn’t bow, she just tilted her head a shade. ' My acquaint - 
ance is already sufficiently large,’ she let out, as if she were 
a refrigerator bunged up with ice. Her acquaintance was 
already sufficiently large! I said, * Well, madam, surely I’m 
large enough even for your acquaintance.’ She didn't smile ; 
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she just passed on. ft doh't think, between Ourselves, you 
know, Mr. Hayward, that your sister has got much sense of 
humour! ” 

Stephen had humour; he enjoyed the anecdote. Firstly, 
his sympathy with this particular crochet of Constantia’s 
was very perfunctory, secondly, this newcomer, this Karl 
Althaus, really interested him. He was picturesquely 
different from the club men, politicians, and parasites, from 
the men traced at one school, and cut out of one pattern, 
with wh*om Stephen habitually consorted. And Stephen’s 
history hncP early training had put him a little apart from 
th%se who should have been his boyhood companions. He 
hqd a world 6f experiences unknown to them. He was 
more*akin at heart to this outsider. Even had Stephen 
b&cked up JConstantyi loyally in her^social crusade, it would 
have been difficult to avoid speaking to Karl Althaus in 
Mildmay’s smoking-room; it was rather difficult, in fact, to 
speak to any one else, for Karl’s grey, massive head and deep 
voice dominated the room. He had a way of monopolising 
the conversation, and, when Stephen Hayward was in the 
room, he directed his talk as far as possible to him. A 
very interesting man Karl Althaus; Stephen found him 
increasingly attractive as a companion, he was so natural, so 
genuine, so positive. He was paying a flying visit to London. 
He spoke much of South Africa, and South Africa, a year 
before the Jameson raid, was even then the topic of the day. 
He knew Jiis subject thoroughly, and everything he said was 
said well, that is, with emphasis, and conviction, and a certain 
rough eloquence. But Karl knew other things, beside South 
Africa; he was a buyer of pictures, a collector of bric-k-brac; 
he fiad no culture, but a fine, instinctive taste. Stephen 
soon found it was worth his while to take Karl with him to 
Christie’s. What Steph^jjjhad learned Karl knew without 
learning. The two men, so acutely different, were strangely 
sympathetic. 

Stephen had not told Constantia of his growing friendship 
with the big South African. Karl may have laid himself 
out to attract Stephen, but that Stephen was attracted was 
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due to no tnaifteuvre of Karl’s, it dime ^bout naturally. They 
met at the club, for Constantia and her set had not been- 
successful in keeping Karl out of the Carlton, they had met 
at picture-galleries and private exhibitions of works of art, 
they had grown, too, into the little intimacies of congenial, 
club acquaintance. Therefore, when Stephen had turned 
over in his mind every one to whom he could apply for Jack 
Forrest’s thousand pounds, and had rejected them all, had 
searched every channel, and searched in vain, Jie permitted 
himself to remember that that big, eager colonial acquaint¬ 
ance of his had, time after time, suggested, e\%n Insisted, 
that he was flinging away opportunity after opportunity, 
wasting a fortune in not investing or speculating in myie 
or land shares under his direction. Stephen had hitherto 
brushed aside all such ^suggestions. had neither capital 
to invest nor credit with which to speculate. He was in- 
corruptibly honest, because, both in his limitations and his 
strength, in his instincts and in his ambitions, Jie was the 
embryo of an English statesman. 

But now he was a father also, and that pretty, heart¬ 
broken girl belonged to him, and looked to him to bring 
her freedom, an expensive purchase, for, that tfyp thousand 
pounds would be only an instalment Stephen had no doubt. 
He could not know that that restive mare was going to com¬ 
plete the deal. 0 

For two days he listened to the bulletins, heard the distant 
sound of moans as he hurried to his rooms, met .Constantia 
red-eyed on the stairs, saw the trim hospital nurse busied 
about her work, and felt that he alone was doing nothing, 
that everything remained for him to do. He recognised it 
as a fortunate coincidence that the first man he met when he 
turned into the Carlton on the day he received Jack Forrest’s 
letter of reminder was Karl Altbans. Stephen would have 
passed him with a nod, but somehow his mind was relieved. 
There is no doubt these rich men, these men with the rumour 
of many millions surrounding their personalities, have a certain 
irresistible attraction for the impecunious. Stephen had dis¬ 
cussed this curious magnetism, but he had never felt Jt. He 
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had always been poor) but* he had never wanted money as 
keenly As he wanted other things. He wanted money 
badly now, and Karl’s big body, strong face, and deep voice, 
seemed like a promise. Still, he would have passed him 
with a nod. 

“Now, then, that won’t do, Mr. Hayward; one would 
think you were your sister, eh! passing me by like that. 
Gain’ in to lunch, are you ? So am I; we’ll have a snack 
together. TJje African mail is in; things are getting very 
tight up‘there, your people won’t be able to keep their eyes 
shut mnth fonger." 

Stephen smiled. • 

“ Tight, are they ? Eldorado played out ? ” 

“Eh! You may laugh; that’s what you fellows do, you 
never notice the sky js getting dark until a thunderbolt falls 
on your head. Jlere, waiter, chops and potatoes for two.” 

Stephen unfolded his napkin, surveyed the bill of fare. 

" What’% the good of that ? Eleven times altogether I’ve 
seen you lunching here. You take five minutes looking down 
that greasy bit of paper, and then you order a chop, and a 
whisky and soda.” 

Stephen, laughed as he abandoned the menu, and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“ You seem to know my habits.” 

“ Oh ! any one would notice a habit like that. Now, what 
a pity it is, Hayward—you’ll excuse me dropping the mister, 
I can’t get my tongue round these ceremoniousnesses'—what 
a pity it is you’re such a squeamish fellow over money matters. 
Here, you, waiter, I’ll have a pint of Bass. There never 
was^such a time as now for making money.” 

Stephen surveyed his chop, and Karl watched him. 

“What do you call squeamish ?” he said, looking up. 

“Squeamish*? Well, L Ball it squeamish, knowing me as 
well as you do, that you never take advantage of it.” 

“ Take*advantage of it ? ” 

“I’ve told you, well, a dozen things, hinted at others.” 

“ Oh! I don’t speculate,” said Stephen weakly, playing with 
bis knife sand fork, seeing the opening 1 , yet shrinking from it. 
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" And why%iot ? " 

"No money,” he said briefly. 

“ That’s a reason for speculating, not for leaving it alone. 
But I wasn’t talking of speculating, certainties I mean, man, 
certainties.” 

" Are there any ? ” 

“Dozens, when you’ve got Karl Althaus at the back of 
you.” • 

Stephen went on with his lunch, although ajj the time he 
was thinking of that thousand pounds, wondering if’he could 
ask Karl Althaus to lend it to him, it would *be small 
sum to such a man, or whether he •should ask Althaus® to 
show him how to make it, or whether, after'all, he had yot 
better do anything rather than become involved in pecuniary 
transactions with what he and Con h,-^l always called “ the 
gang.” It was a strange coincidence tl^it Karl Althaus 
should have begun at ogee to talk about vpeculation. *lt was 
not so strange as it seemed to Stephen, for neither Karl, nor 
Karl’s set, habitually spoke of anything else. Stephen was 
absorbed and perplexed, his chop was dry and tasteless, he 
grumbled at it. Karl, shrewdly observant, said : 

“You’ve got the hump to-day, you’re oijf of sorts. 
What’s wrong?” Stephen looked up and met Karl's grey 
eyes, one of them a little bloodshot. 

“ Well,” he said whimsically, “ you’ve hit it. I have got 
the hump, I am worried.” He pushed his plate away. “ I 
must get out of this. I’ve been overworked. A couple of 
days with the rod will put me right.” 

“ Bosh 1 Overworked ! Who minds overwork ? Why, man, 
I’ve—” And here followed a wonderful relation of fifteen 
consecutive days in which Karl, with an average of three 
hours’ sleep in the twenty-four, had outwitted a big Com¬ 
pany, and netted half a million of money. * 

Stephen listened with interest keener than, and different 
from, any he had hitherto given to Karl Althaus’* financial 
stories. 

“What do you think of that for work? Overworked!” 
Karl flung his grey mane back in contempt. 
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Almost involuntarily .Stephen said : 

“ I think I'd do fifteen days’ work like that if I got as well 
paid for it.” 

Karl took the cue he had been waiting for, very quickly. 

“ Do you want money ? ” 

And still Stephen fenced. 

“ I suppose every one wants money, more or less.” 

"Stick to the point.- I’ve an idea you’re in a fix, want 
a lump, perhaps. Do you think there’s a better man in the 
world to co|pe to than Karl Althaus. Eh ! ” 

“ I suppose you are used to people consulting you about 
money matters ? ” * 

»“ Consulting* me ! ” Karl laughed outright; the chair 
creaked as he put his back against it and laughed. “You 
bet! Consultation you call it! Wliy, they drag it off me, 
put their hands 4n my pocket and pull it out, they clip into 
me as if I was a lu6ky bag. Consult < ” 

“ So yoipve a fine contempt for your fellow men ? ” 

Karl answered quickly: 

" Contempt ? Not I! They can’t want it worse than I’ve 
done, and they can’t do worse to get it either. But come, 
now,jyhat*lo you want? How much do you want? I’ll put 
you on the* right horse, never fear.” 

Stephen took a sudden resolution, dropped his nonchalance, 
leaned forward, and said hurriedly: 

“ I do want money, want it badly—a sum—and at once. 
Your ‘ good thing ’ is of no use to me. I shouldn’t know 
liow, to take advantage of it, probably, and, anyway, I sup¬ 
pose it would be an affair of weeks. The money I want 
will.be of no use to me if I don’t have it to-day, to-mor¬ 
row at latest. Will you lend it me ? That is the question. 
You know something of my affairs—I—I—am pretty sure to 
.have a large augmentation of income one of these days.” 
The slow blood mounted to Stephen’s face when he alluded 
to his possible promotion. “ I will pay you back, and with 
interest, as soon as I am in a position to do so, but I have 
no security to offer, none.” 

" A large sum ? ” 
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“ Large to Jhe.” 

“ A hundred thousand ? ” 

“ Good God, no. I want a thousand pounds." 

Karl smiled, it was a charming smile, frank, engaging, 
one might almost say sweet; his teeth were so sound and 
even, the curves of his thick lips so generous. Otherwise 
he was a plain man, although impressive. A man of about 
forty-five, his grey, thick hair crowning a strong, clean¬ 
shaven, mobile face. He did not look like & gentleman, 
perhaps, but he had a personality. He stood out from the 
ruck of men as something bigger, stronger, more important 
than his fellows. His hands were br&wn, with square finger¬ 
nails ; Stephen’s, white and tapered, looked like a woman's 
beside them. He rose from his chair. 1 

“Come on, come up t to my rooms with me. I’ll write you 
a cheque. It’s absurd, absurd for a man likf you # to be short 
of a thousand pounds. * And I’ll show j*>u what to do with 
it? you mustn’t throw it away in paying things ;• tradesmen 
can wait, they’re used to waiting.” Stephen, following him 
out into the street, answered, shortly, almost; sullenly, it 
seemed to Karl: 

“But it isn’t tradesmen.” 

“Not tradesmen?" Karl linked his arm in Stephen’s as 
they walked down St. James’s Street together, talking con¬ 
fidentially at the top of his voice. Stephen was ashamed of 
himself for feeling ashamed of Karl. 

“ Well, well, now! Not tradesmen, eh ? I remember 
when I was selling winkles off a barrow in Hoxton—” The 
rest of the anecdote reached Stephen confusedly, for Algy 
Cardargan bowled past them in a hansom, and Algy looked at 
him and his companion with amusement, curiosity, surprise. 
"Damn him, with his ‘I’ll tell Con’ expression,” Stephen 
said to himself irritably, and so he lost the Hoxton story. 

Stephen knew something of Karl Althaus’s taste in bric- 
Abrac. The sumptuous rooms in Piccadilly wefe but an 
ante-chamber to the palace building in Park Lane, he, had 
heard. 

“I’m staying in these diggings till they’ve run up my 
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shanty In front," was KaiYS apology, as he put liis key in the 
door. Bronzes and majolica were in the front hall; a Velas¬ 
quez, two Teniers, a Rubens, hung in the square, top-lighted, 
inner one. The screen, behind which was the door that led 
to the study, was hung with Raphael Morghen engravings- 
and Rembrandt etchings. 

“And did you really sell winkles in Hoxton?” was 
Stephen's involuntary exclamation. 

Karl, leadjpg the way into the library, answered in¬ 
differently, turning round as he spoke to look at his pet 
Turnes-Lhe**never came into the room without a glance at 
thlt wonderful sea and sky: “ I can’t remember whether 
th#y were winkles; they may have been mussels. I know 
they -fcere in a saucer, and there was a bottle of vinegar 
attached to the sh<*w, and some pepper; and then that 
fellow bilked me* as I was telling you coming along-” 

“ And now you’re building that g*eat big palace in Park 
Lane ? ” » 

“ And hobnobbing with a future Prime Minister ! Never 
you mind ajiout that, there’s nothing in that. It is only 
the first few thousands that take the blood out of you, the 
rest’s easy enough. Money’s like rabbits, when you’ve got a 
start, you Simply let it breed. Mine’s breeding. I’m going 
to make this cheque for a couple of thousand,” he said, 
seating himself at the writing- table, “and then I’m going to 
show you how to make it breed.” 

Stephen was uncomfortable, he didn’t sit down. Sud¬ 
denly the Turners arrested him; he had a cultured eye. 

“ Those are the Abbotsford Turners, a Karl said, noticing, 
as fye wrote, the restless footsteps halt. “ I’ve picked ’em 
up one by one. Some cheap, some at ’the price of their 
weight in diamonds, some* off dealers who put on an honest 
profit, some oil collectors who knew they’d got a buyer, and 
Opened their mouths till you’d think the top of their heads 
would cdbie off. Here you are." He had been writing 
as he spoke ; now he rose and held out the pen and slip of 
paper to Stephen. Stephen put out his hand—and hesitated. 
It was acutely necessary for him to have the money. 
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Without it, td-morrow Jack Forrtst might be sitting in' the 
library in Grosvenor Place, straw mouth, obstinate and 
cunning, insisting on his right of access to that miserable 
little girl upstairs. But still Stephen hesitated, for it seemed 
the price of his peace, of his independence. 

" Althaus,” he said desperately, “why are you so good 
to me ? Why are you lending me this ? Have you got 
anything in your. £v$ad ? Are you trying to buy with* it 
something that I shall never be able to sell Don’t think 
me ungrateful. Vxtt desperately in need of money, hut -” 

“ Well, you cm put it up. I don’t want a title,—aj. least, 
not yet, and I dfjn’t want you to help me to get into SociCty. 
Society is much more anxious about me thaft I am about; it, 
so you can make your mind easy. Tut, man, don’t mSke an 
ass of yourself. What’s two thousand pounds to me ? It’s dot 
a button off my coat." ' 

“ But you want something — you haven't resented my 
sister’s attitu4e ; I see you know all about that." „ 

“ Yes, yes, and that she calls us ‘ pigs in clover.’ " 

“ No; that was the famous mot of Lady Violet, the 
Duchess’s daughter." 

“Well, any way, I know all about it, and about the social 
crusade, and I don’t care a damn ! ’’ 1 *' 

“ And you single me out—*—’’ 

“ Yes; I single you out. But it’s not because of your blue 
blood or your social privileges.” 

“Well, I’m in the Opposition-” 

“ I know. But that won’t last. Hayward—’’ Karl leaned 
forward and put his hand on Stephen’s arm. “You can take 
it from me, if I do want something off you, it’s something 
you will want to give, and will be proud of having given. 
They wanted you, you remember, on the Charter, on the 
Board; you wouldn’t come. Well," he Spoke seriously 
—he was suddenly serious, “I want to give you a hint. 
There’s trouble brewing over there—trouble they don’t 
understand here, won’t listen to. True, you’re in the 
Opposition, but the time’s not far off when you won’t be. 
We want a friend over here—a friend in power ” 
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'* hfjjr dear fellow, I don't'know what you're drying to tell 
me. I am not quite sur^I want to know. But you haven’t 
quite the hang of English politics; you've come to the wrong 
shop. If I’ve any idea of what you’re hinting at, it’s to 
the Colonial Office you ought to be addressing yourself—to 
the Marquis of Ripon. Here," he held out to Karl the 
cheque he had given him, " if you’re lending me that on the 
strength of any power I have, or may have* in South African 
affairs-‘ 

"Put it*up^ man. I know what I’m doing'. I am lending 
you ihe^money because I like you: I've lent bigger sums for 
worse reasons. I know* all about Ripon and the Colonial 
Office; we’ll wofk that another way. But you’re a Hayward, 
and yoftr boss is well in with Sarum. Sarum has been Prime 
Minister before, and avill be again, Jevington is a Privy 
Councillor, ajid you lead him by the nose. You see I know 
all about it. I don’t Vant to bind you^o anything, but if the 
time comes when life gets insupportable for us up there "— 
" up there’’meant in Johannesburg, Stephen knew—"and 
we have to t%ke matters in our own hands, we may want a 
friend at court. Will you be that friend ? ” 

"I d on’tpknow to what you are committing me,” said 
Stephen sloVly. 

“ To nothing,” answered the other sharply. " I’ll put it in 
a nut-shell. I don’t know what steps we are going to take; 
I don’t know how much more we are going to stand, nor 
what we ara going to do. Six weeks before I started I had 
no mqre notion of what was on hand than you have, but I met 
a woman in Cape Town—well, I won’t bother you about that, 
but it’.s the woman who wrote ‘ The Kaffir and his Keeper,’ 
and, if I hadn't known beforehand, she’d have taught me 
then, that you can’t afford to letf ^things go on as they are. 
My way isn’t clear. I’ve seen two’ or three of the leaders, 
but their way isn’t clear; we’ve all of us got divided interests. 
But I have'an idea in my head that Rhodes means business 
this time. Now, when the time comes, if ever the time 
should come, when that idea matures, and we take action, 
we shall want some support at home, tacit, any way moral. 
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support and countenance. I (J5n’t care a curse who forms 
the Government; I don’t suppos/we’ll want the Govern¬ 
ment exactly, though we may; but what we’re pretty certain 
to want is Parliament, and I suppose I’m not going far 
astray in thinking there are large sections in both Houses 
led, directly or indirectly, by the Haywards. That’s what 
we might want—representation, a friend at Court. If I send 
you a message asking for it, will you send me a sign, a ‘yes ’ 
or ' no,’ that I can understand ? If you’re no ^longer in 
Opposition, and, mind you, we may wait format—why, all 
the better.’’ «■ 

It seemed a little thing to proiftise, though Karl was in 
such tremendous earnest about it, solemn‘even. It made 
Stephen Hayward thoughtful; it must be borne ih mind 
that it was as an Imperialist he had originally won*his 
spurs. c . . 

“ What you want m# to do is this : If you fellows out there 
decide upon endeavouring.in any way to force tiie Transvaal 
Government to redress those grievances you talk about, 
you’ll send me word before you take actioy, and-'on my 
reply you’ll base your proceedings. Is that right ? ” 

“ Quite exact. Send us a word, a sign. Let us know 
where we are with the people at home! ” 

“But I may have.no power, no place.” 

“ Oh, rot! We’re talking sense, we two. You’ll do it ? ’* 
“ I think so. Yes; I don’t think I am promising any¬ 
thing I cannot perform. I think, if all you want is to 
know our views at home on any action you may take ,} may 
promise you shall hear them from me," answered Stephen 
slowly, not without reflection, carefully, and aftej con¬ 
sideration. 

“Then,"—Karl subsided into his chair, he had been 
watching Stephen with some anxiety, “ that r s all right. Now 
I'll teach you how to make two thousand pounds breed a 
hundred thousand. But, first,” he leaned forwaid, touching 
him lightly, sympathetically, “what’s the trouble?’’ 

Stephen was not naturally communicative—he had never 
been in a position to afford it; the question startled him. 
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He had hardly yet grasped the meaning of the first request, 

nor known why he had* 1 acceded to it. Karl was so—so 
crude. Stephen hesitated. 

“ Oh ! of course you needn’t tell me unless you like. Of 
course, if you would rather keep it to yourself, why—there 
the matter ends. But I’ve dealt with more blackguards in my 
time than you have, and I play most games of chance better 
thaft most men; that’s how I’m here. You’re in trouble—you 
want moqpy— it isn’t tradespeople; I know that well enough 
—knew it wfren I asked you, your position would keep them 
qui^;, And besides • there’s never any hurry about honest 
debts. Ergo, you’re in* a mess—blackmail. You’d better 
let «ne see you through.” 

It was impossible to resent the words. Karl’s voice and 
manner were full of kindness, of real interest. The big 
man looked, stroifg, helpful,'and he had dealt with many 
blackguards, no doulTt. The impulse %'as strong in Stephen 
to consult'Mth him, to ask his advice, to be guided by him 
in dealing \vith Jack Forrest. 

Who could .guess that Providence would take the whole 
matter out of his hands, that by this time to-morrow all fear 
frpm Jacji Fsrrest would have been at an end, and the secret 
safe ? * 

u Well,” he began, hesitated again, stopped short. 

* “There is a man,” suggested Karl helpfully. 

“Yes, a blackguard, a broken-down jockey, a —" and 
then followed slowly, sometimes helped out, sometimes em¬ 
broidered by Karl’s quick apprehension and ready sympathy, 
the whole pitiable, discreditable story. 

Karl got up and walked about as Stephen had done. He 
was startled. It was not the card he expected to find in his 
hand. He had 9 standard of honour, a curious standard of 
his own, very different from that of other men, and he did 
not want to have to use a woman in his game. It was a 
card, a good card, and it had taken a trick, but Karl walked 
the room impatiently. 

" I was sure it was blackmail ” he said, almost to himself; 
“ that I was sure of.” 
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“ Why ? ” said Stephen thoughtlessly. t 

"Well,” answered the other slowly, still off his guard, 
“ you’re not always in your place, your health is a trifle more 
precarious in the Press than your doctor admits. I guess 
you’re a man like the rest of us, you’ve got a non-political 
side to your character, if you do keep it out of sight.” 

The colour slowly mounted to the thin fair face. 

“These non-political qualities of mine, to which yoa so 
gracefully allude, exist only in your imagination,” said 
Stephen, rising. “I must be going, I think—” Karl 
pushed him back into his chair. 1 ^ 

" Don’t be huffy, man; I meant do harm. We’ll talk this 
over. I’ll find a way out for you, never fear” I know raiher 
more of this Jack Forrest than you do, I fancy. He*was no 
more your father's sop than I am, to begin with.” 

Stephen allowed himself to be persuade*! to sjtay, ,and the 
two men discussed, ftom the different® standpoints of their 
different natures, the way to deal with the situations which, 
as it happened, never arose. Karl recovered the confidence 
his unfortunate allusion had so nearly forfeited. 

After they had discussed Aline, they discussed finance, and 
Stephen began to change his views about money-making, to 
hope that it might not be necessary to be dishonest in order 
to become rich. Also he began to understand Karl Althaus 
a little, and the qualities that had placed him where he was, 
and to be less satisfied with his own progress, and his own 
talents in achieving, what, after all, seemed at the moment 
so vague a success. 

But he only thought this when Karl brought out a case of 
miniatures by Oliver, and made him envious of many things 
money could buy. 



CHAPTER V 


It was Karl Mthaus’s money that gave Aline her divorce, 
although it \M»only accident that made the decree absolute. 
A period of anxiety followed, the waiting for eventualities. 
It was impossible to say at first whether the secret had been, 
or eouljl be, safely guarded, but, when three months had 
gonp by and nothing had occurred, no whisper penetrated, 
no shadow from the paSt fallen athwart*cheir path, Constantia 
took heart, and A^ing, clinging to her, moved slowly out of 
sight of the precipice that had yawned*before her. 

She and Constantia went to Rome, to Florence, to Nice, 
to the Riviera, and the Italian lakes. Constantia took the 
girl wherever‘society congregated. She wished her to be 
en evidence, to be seen as a child, with her dress short, her hair 
har.g%ng 4o\^h in ringlets. Scaftdal could never touch a life 
lived from the beginning openly, and in the sight of men 
aijd women. All the family, who had promised themselves 
to be kind to Angela's child when she came out, blamed 
Constantia seriously for letting her be seen at so 'early an 
age, but Constantia had deliberately arranged her alibi, and 
bore robuke with unwonted meekness. 

The pair were back in London early in the year, and then 
Aline was put under the care of governesses and masters, 
conventionally educated peqple who taught conventional 
things. She wa# very grateful, deeply grateful, to aunt 
and father. That her gratitud%.was silent made it no less 
genuine. s h would have done anything they asked of her, 
but all they asked of her was to mould herself into the form 
that society demands. All her impulses were dead, and her 
spontaneity; she was still dazed, and sometimes she hardly 
realised her deliverance. 
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It was arranged that there should be no presentation until 
the following season, but there \tere many young friends 
coming in and out, young cousins and relatives, and now 
and then there was a night at the Opera, always a Sunday 
parade in the Park. It seemed that Aline was never out 
of sight. Her cousins found her cold, some of them used 
another word and said stupid. Lady Violet, the most flippant 
of the cousins, said she was like all old maids’ children! But, 
that they saw her and talked of her was enough for Con- 
stantia; she wished Aline apparently to pas"* before their 
eyes from childhood to womanhood, and she achieved; her 
object. Never could the girl’s relatives believe but that 
they had watched her grow up innocently. * 

From childhood to womanhood she grew, apparently in 
the open, grew into' 1 a young model of her aunt, an ac¬ 
knowledged beauty, though somewhat tod stately, <v thought 
cold, but with the Hayward carriage and the famous Jevington 
instep. Nor Stephen nor Constantia could firid fault with 
her demeanour, and when, in her nineteenth year, she was 
presented by her aunt, the Duchess of Alncaster, there was 
neither whisper about her name nor shadow on her fame; 
her correctness was as unquestioned as her beafity.^-Shfe-hnd 
taken all the vaynish tltoSh'Cdftyetttional instructors had given 
her; she had become cased in it. She may have become 
cramped, but the experience of the natural growth had 
proved so nearly fatal that all her desire was for restraint. 
Her immobility helped to spread the varnish thicker, it 
slowly hardened in the atmosphere about her. Her indivi¬ 
duality shrank and withered. She was all conduct and all 
deportment, and though, perhaps, it were harsh to echo the 
judgment that called her stupid, it did not appear that her 
intelligence had developed very notably .since her illness. 
She was indisputably dull. '“She echoed Constantin’s senti¬ 
ments, but without Constantia’s conviction, ancj she joined, 
as far as her youth and subsidiary position permitted, in 
Constantia’s crusade. She refused introductions to million¬ 
aires, and even had been heard to repeat quite gravely Lady 
Violet’s oft-quoted mot, that they were only "pigs in clover.” 
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“I cannot think what Cbnstantia and Stephen mean by 
it,” lamented the Duchess, successor to that old lady who 
had interfered in Aline’s education. “ The girl, with all her 
beauty, is not in the least attractive; Stephen has no means 
of providing for her, and the only class of man who would 
be likely to take a fancy to her she has been taught to con¬ 
sider beneath her notice." 

".Oh I Constantia is mad on blue blood and noblesse oblige, 
and all those exploded old notions," answered the flippant 
cousin, “ and as for Aline, either she has no mind at all, or 
she han not the pluck to exercise it. She is not allowed to 
tall! to anything under four-generation men, and she has 
nothing to say even to those. She watches old Constantia 
out of'the corners of her eyes as if she were frightened of 
hef, and she moves with the mechanical precision of clock¬ 
work. , Sim s no* a girl at all, she is only an automaton." 

“ Her mother was*not clever, but t^en, she was not hand¬ 
some either, and she had thirty thousand pounds,” said the 
Duchess reflectively. “ If Stephen had not spent the thirty 
thousand pounds, there would be more excuse for the way 
they have brought the girl up; and, as for Constantia’s money, 
in the first place it is very tightly tied up, and in the second 
f did*not tHink she had 

The Duchess was not famous ra^ner consigjejicy in argu¬ 
ment, or, in fact, for anything except the ambijirit' of. bugles 
she managed to concentrate on her unwieldy person, and the 
open manner in which she had rejoiced at the disappearance 
of her husband’s mother. 

“ Why did Constantia never marry, mother ? You say she 
had njoney, though you don’t seem to know what has become 
of it; she certainly must have been a very good-looking girl, 
and she is not within a hundred njiles of being as stupid as 
Aline.” * . 

“ It is really most disrespectful of you to speak of your 
aunt as oli. She is sixteen years younger than I am, very 
little over fifty. AS a matter of fact, your Aunt Constantia 
remained unmarried because she wished to devote herself 
and her income entirely to her brother Stephen; it is only 
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an income, by the way, and goes*back to the family after-she 
dies." * 

" But there must have been a love story! ” 

" I never heard of one.” The Duchess was a gossip, and 
the Lady Violet was peculiarly modern, therefore it was not 
so unnatural, as it would have been in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, for the mother to give the girl an outline of the conduct 
and career of Stephen’s and Constantia's father. Lord John 
Hayward was almost historical. 

“ Con has never really left Stephen,” the Ducjhess rambled 
on. “ I think poor Angela must have felt quite an outsider." 

“ Well, any way, Aline is- not devoted to anybody, so tnere 
is no excuse for her being unlike other pedple. When,she 
goes into a ballroom everybody looks at her, but when she 
goes out they all heave a sigh of relief. She won’t have bfeen 
out two years before it will be absolutelycimpossiblg to get 
a man to speak to he& Dick says he '•felt as if he were in 
Earlswood when he took her down to dinner the other 
night." 

“ Your father does not think her stupid at all," the Duchess 
said, with that complacency with which she usually regarded 
that hereditary legislator, the Duke of Alncaster, " he says 
she is only shy.” ’ 

“ Poor girl! if father is going to be her advocate her last 
chance is gone.” This was unfilial on Lady Violet’s part, bift 
not incorrect, for the Duke was a bore, and, if a bore talks 
enthusiastically about a dull person, the two become segre¬ 
gated within their zone of unrelieved tedium. 

But Stephen and Constantia heard none of the current 
comments on Aline. She had, apparently, done all th%t they 
asked of her; she'had seemingly forgotten the episode inter¬ 
vening between her leading fiadalstone and her coming 
to them in Grosvenor Square. ' The Dowager had been 
pleased with her 1 appearance on returning from the Continent, 
and had commended the girl to her son, and her- son’s wife, 
and the latter'had duly and dutifully presented Aline. It was 
enough for Stephen and Constantia that no shadow should 
rest on her youth. That neither of them found her com- 
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panionable each thought yris due to the intervention of the 
other. In truth, both their lives were full without her. 
Although the Ministry, which seemed to be tottering when 
Aline returned to them, was still standing when she made 
her timid bow to her Sovereign, Stephen was none the less 
hopeful, none the less full of electoral and Party affairs. 

He had also other interests now. Karl had not persuaded 
him to join the Board of the Chartered Company, nor any 
other directorate, for Stephen held the strongest possible 
opinion as to the necessity of separating politics from finance. 
But Karl" had "allotted certain shares to Stephen, and, when 
Stephen remonstrated, *Karl said he was sorry he had mis¬ 
understood him] he thought he was interested in the water- 
supply of Johannesburg. Stephen was annoyed, but admitted 
thit, when Karl had .spoken of a system of irrigation and 
waterworks for Johannesburg he had expressed himself 
favourably. Still, he objected to his^holding, and, on Karl's 
advice, directed his bankers to sell his allotment. The 
allotment had been at par; the market price was promptly 
four. Stephen thus unexpectedly, and, through no fault 
of his own, became possessed of capital. This capital he 
invested oij Karl’s recommendation, and both Constantia 
and AlirTe benefited indirectly by the resultant dividends. 

When Karl left England, an event that ante-dated Aline’s 
presentation, he did not lose sight of Stephen’s interests, nor 
his interest in Stephen. They corresponded, and Stephen, 
profiting by this as far as he legitimately could, half as far as 
Karl considered he might, became evermore convinced of his 
correspondent’s shrewdness in money matters. 

It js strange, but true, that the Duchess and her shrill 
and attenuated daughter, the Lady Violet, were little more 
interested in Aline, in her own and her father’s fortunes, than 
was Karl Althaus up iff Johannesburg, trying to reconcile 
irreconcilable elements, and full of big affairs. He was one 
of a crowds seen in England as shadows, hardly real, in Cape 
Town more Vividly as struggling figures on a dim horizon 
black with war clouds. Karl had had no desire to meddle 
with politics—politics were forced upon him. His life had 
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been spent in money-making ; to wrench himself away, to 
divorce himself from his life’s scheme, was not the Vork of a 
day. When the National Union, representing the intelligence 
of Johannesburg, first invited him, as one of the capitalists, 
to join them, his reply had been an unhesitating negative. 
He had his hands full enough, he told, them, without 
Imperialism, or Anti-Krugerism, to complicate his dealings. 

But, on his way to England, before that memorable -visit 
during which we have seen him endeavouring to persuade 
Stephen Hayward of the importance of South African affairs, 
he had stayed a month in Cape Town, and therlFk fitth; yoman, 
whom he had sought for far other reasons, had taught Aim, 
in some subtle way that little women have, that there were 
things in life more worth having than money or works of 
art. Among the things she had tauglp; him were worth the 
having, and which, under her influence, Jie had begun to 
dimly realise, was his f place in the Empire, his stake as an 
Englishman. When he had spoken to Stephen of what 
would or might come, he spoke out of the wisdom that little 
woman had taught him. It is an old story now, told often 
and differently, but, in truth, the position of affairs in the 
Transvaal while Karl Althaus was in England paying plans, 
whilst Aline was making her unfortunate experiment in 
matrimony, and Stephen Hayward his first in finance, was 
well-nigh desperate. ■ 

The two races, Boer and British, were living, side by side, 
under almost impossible conditions. Authority was with the 
first; industry, intelligence, capital, with the latter. The 
struggle was inevitable; that Karl Althaus should be in¬ 
volved in it was due to Joan de Groot. 

Karl Althaus, before he had stopped at Cape Town on his 
way to England, had been satisfied to fight the Boers with 
their own weapons. He, ‘too, had# subsidised, undermined, 
bribed, intrigued. Meanness and lying, craft and diplomacy, 
had been the weapons with which the heads of* the great 
mining industry had met the Chadbands of the first Raad. 
But, after Karl had met Joan de Groot, and, through her, 
had met the men who were moving, impelled by a motive, 
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pdrhaps patriotic, perhaps‘personal, towards a great end, 
he seemetl to see his way more clearly, and it was a dif¬ 
ferent way. There was a luminosity in the soul of the big 
South African millionaire that made him reflect a little light 
very largely. 

It is easy to understand the source of that light. Before 
Karl went to England, the authoress of “The Kaffir and his 
Keeper,” and the Prime Minister of Cape Colony had, jointly 


and separately persuaded the multi-millionaire that his 
financial Interests were threatened by Boer ambitions, Boer 
aggresjyolis. *Tfe went home fully persuaded that something 
mult be done. What that something was had not been fully 


explained to him. But he had been advised to pour into the 


ears ofrcertain men the position of their fellow Britons in the 


Transvaal; and it had, been pointed out to him that, through 
their connection with Lord Sarum, the Haywards as a family, 
and Stephen Haywa*d in particular, (^presented more than 
their or his.immediate position. Hence his seeking out of 
Stephen, for Karl believed in men, not multitudes. And he 


returned to South Africa in good spirits, for he considered 
he had tapped the source of power, obtained the key to the 
future Cabinet. 

He tdhi«this to the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, who 
met him on his return, eager for news, strong, and full of 
Indomitable purpose, quite ready for reinforcements. The 
Prime Minister carried him off to Groot Schurr, and took two 
days to extract from him all he wanted to know. His plans 
werejfairly clear. The game lay as on a chess-board before 
him.' This big, unwieldy knight, this Karl, whom he had 
been moving, must be brought again into position. 

“ A weak Government like this isn’t of use to any one,” 
Karl told him. " I tell you the Liberal Party has gone to 
pot over there* it’s weal*, it’s vacillating, it’s decayed, it’s 
effete. It’s the strong Opposition you’ve got to tackle, not 
the falling Government.” 

“You’re right, Althaus, you’ve got the ropes at once. 
Liberalism is dead as a door nail. It spells Individualism, 
and, thank God, England can’t stand that as a political 
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standard, 'fhe Government is dbomed. The Haywards and 
Job Chesham will divide the power when the tiftie comes. 
You couldn’t have done better than tackle Stephen Hay¬ 
ward ; he has got all the brains of the family. I’m not 
saying much, but one might say a bit more and not go off 
the truth. Chesham is a friend of mine; Chesham knows 
pretty straight what is going on over here, though I can’t 
bring him into line with our way of tackling it.’’ . 

“ And what is your way of tackling it ? That’s the point 
you’ve left me a little hazy about. You must-have some¬ 
thing up your sleeve ; it’s not a fighting force up th'ere.” 

"You'll see soon enough. You’K join us, you say, what¬ 
ever we decide ? ” 

“ Well,” Karl answered bluntly; “ I promised Mrs. de 
Groot, and I’m not going to back out.’J. • 

“ What we are aiming at is the Transvarl for the IJmpire. 
What they are aiming ^t is South Africarfor the Transvaalers. 
What we’ve got to do is to try and hold out until the 
Unionists are ruling the roost over there. What we’ve got 
to be prepared for is being unable to hold on until then. 
Do you see ? ” 

“ Not as clearly as I should like to. But, as, I told you. 
I’ll go it blind. What do you want me to do ? ” 

“ Use your position to force the knowledge of theirs upon 
your fellow-countrymen. Tell ’em you made a fortune, be¬ 
cause, when you were not helped, you helped yourself. Do 
you understand ? ” 

“ Helped myself, did I ? ” 

“Of course, and I’ve helped myself. And we’re where 
we are. Well, England is not going to help the Johannes- 
burghers unless they show' they can help themselves. Go up 
there and preach it, that’s your- ticket; ram it down their 
throats, make ’-em get ready.” w H 

“Right you are; Isaid I’d go it blind, and you’ve got the deal.” 

“Teach 'em not-torshow their teeth, but to keep them 
filed. D’ye understand ? When I’m ready, and you other 
fellows are ready with that lesson, we can go on.” 

“ Bechuanaland ? ’’ suggested Karl. 
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"That’s my business/’ answered the empire-maker. 

Karl wflited a day or two longer in Cape Town. He had to 
meet Van Biene, for Karl Althaus was a man of large affairs, 
and Van Biene was his lawyer. Also he wanted to see Joan 
de Groot, wanted desperately to see that little woman again. 
But, whilst Karl had been paying his flying visit to England, 
the authoress of " The Kaffir and his Keeper ” had gone up 
country with her brother, and Karl, to his bitter disappoint¬ 
ment, missed the encouragement and approval on which he 
had counted securely. 

By tbe'timelie returned to Johannesburg events had begun 
to move. He found himself in the midst of a population in¬ 
flamed, uneasy, Ominous. At Cape Town the air had been full 
of runftmrs, at Johannesburg the rumours faded before ugly 
fact. The taxes wrung from the Uitlanders were being spent 
on arn^s; a big fiert was building at Pretoria; the men, who 
were not allowed a voice in the government of the land they 
had enriched, were ordered to fight under Boer leadership, to 
wrest territory, the possessions of natives, for their tyrants. 

The town was in an uproar over the question of the com¬ 
mando. The men refused to obey the order to fight, and 
were tauntqj as cowards. Karl heard the Boer opinion of 
rheineksTW Englishmen; it was forced down his throat, and 
now he no longer cared to swallow it. He helped with his 
{5urse the men who were standing out. From the authoress of 
“ The Kaffir and his Keeper ” he had seen in a new-light the 
treatment tjie natives would receive from their conquerors. 
Frorn^ Stephen Hayward he had gathered incidentally, but no 
less definitely, that neither Rhodes nor Joan de Groot over¬ 
valued their birthright. No Englishman should fight to win 
slaves for the Boers if he, Karl Althaus, could prevent it. 

For that moment, however, revolution was averted.. The 
Commissioner came up, sbtne display of firmness was made, 
and the obnoxious order was withdrawn. But Karl began to 
see his way ever more clearly, and, whole-heartedly now, he 
threw in his lot, and the lot of his firm, with the National 
Union. This was in the autumn of 1894*, when the Derby 
win had secured the Liberal party an unfortunate renewal of 
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the lease of power, and no Imperialist could safely rely upon 
the Government at home for support or countenance. 

The word came to Johannesburg from Cape Town that the 
National Union must lie low, must wait and watch. It was 
all new to Karl Althaus, who was a financier by instinct and 
ability, and only a politician by accident. He had been told 
he had done well to secure Stephen Hayward and his in¬ 
terest, but, after all, they must wait until the party Hayward 
represented came into power before they attempted to profit 
by any aid from him. The visit of Loch to Johapnesburg was 
the culminating situation in the first scene ot the* revolt of 
the Uitlanders. ' 

Karl went back to finance, it was a milieu in which he 
found himself more at home. For the time being the 
National Union resolved itself into % talkee-talkee club of 
journalists and lawyers, and vexed his soul*with dialectics. 

The offices of the goldfields Company in Johannesburg 
were the headquarters of the association. There, in the big 
room with the oriel window that commanded Simmonds 
Street, Karl discussed the situation, for the thousand and 
first time, with Louis. Louis had come from Kimberley at 
his summons, and come gladly. South Africa was the wrong 
environment for Louis Althaus. He had often tola Karl so, 
and Karl had released him whenever it had been possible. 
Karl had summoned Louis now to Johannesburg, but hall - 
given him to understand it was en route for home. 

The offices of the Goldfields Company had been erected 
with some pretentiousness, some attempt at architecture. 
The room in which the Althauses had their interview was 
furnished as an office, but handsomely, with oak furniture 
and green leather chairs, maps of various properties adorning 
the walls. Beyond was the cldrks’ room, the room where, 
in the (lays to come, the Reform Committee were to sleep 
and guard—nothing, not even the personal safety that was 
their first consideration. * 

Karl, as usual, walked up and down while he talked, big, 
vehement, overwhelming. Louis, contemplating his own 
slender foot, caressing his imperial, wandering in fancy already 
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to Poole’s l arid giving a careless retrospective glance over his 
wardrobe, felt a twinge of pity for his brother by adoption, 
because, although he had come straight from London, the 
tweeds that he wore were so evidently of Cape Town cut. 

They had got through their greetings, warm ones, for 
these two, save for each other, were alone in the world. 
And now they would be together but a few hours. Karl had 
received instructions from Cape Town to "slow down,” to 
keep for |he present to strictly constitutional lines in case of 
any agitatioifcj'.o^forget the wild talk that had been prevalent 
anc^encouraged before the Commissioner’s interference. But 
Karl came into line with difficult y, he saw many points that 
escaped the wire-pullers in Cape Town. An idea had been 
put info his head, and there it stayed obstinately. He told 
Louis all about it, thnt, in his opinitgi there was now only 
one wsy to secufe good government and justice, and that 
way was armed revolution. The inspiration had been given 
him, and he could not rid himself of it. That he should 
select Louis as a confidant was characteristic of Karl. He 
had, notwithstanding many shocks and incidents that should 
have opened his eyes, a very tolerant view of all Louis Alt- 
jiaus’s failings, a very high opinion of his abilities, a great 
admiration for his charm of manner and indisputably hand¬ 
some person. For Louis was the antithesis of Karl, there was 
not the slightest suggestion of roughness about him, he was 
so supremely polished that one could almost see him glisten; 
even his clcthes had a gloss on them. 

“ Xou must get to London, Louis. I don’t think Rhodes, 
or any other of them, has quite grasped the situation up 
here >any way, I was not prepared for it. There is no end to 
the villainies they are perpetrating. The last move to pre¬ 
vent us getting a judgment if we get a verdict kills any 
possibility of justice. The Union are petitioning the Land- 
rost again; they might just as well petition Malacho.” 

" Why 6n earth are you mixing yourself up in it ? That’s 
what; I can’t understand.” h 

" Oh ! you’ll soon understand that. It’s life and death to 
the gold industry." 
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“ Twaddle." 

“ I mean it.” 

" Well, go on. What am I to do ? ’’ 

"Go home, and get public opinion on our aide. It’s 
Rhodes' belief that, when there’s a change of government, 
there will be a change of policy. I’ve broken the ice; 
practically I’ve secured Stephen Hayward; but there must 
be some one on the spot to use 'the right moment whdh it 
comes." f 

" Why Stephen Hayward ? " interrupted looking up 

quickly from the consideration of his really elegant f&ot<and 
ankle. “ Why not Stanley ? He was the last Conservative 
Colonial Secretary.” 

"Oh, they will have to give the loaves and fishes *to the 
Unionists. I know w,hat I am talking-'about. He’s the best 
man they’ve got, a nice fellow too, knows fhore about marks 
on china than any Englishman I ever iriet.” 

" How on earth did you get hold of Stephen Hayward ? ” 

“ He was in a bit of a mess, and I helped him out; he 
helped me once. I was making a fool of myself over & famille 
verte vase, Ming period, the cleverest fake you ever saw.” 

" In a mess ? ” Louis questioned Karl with interest. “ VVha£ 
had he done P how did you get to know ? ” 

"No, no, nothing at all; nothing to do with himself. 
He’s got a daughter, some trouble with his daughter, it’s 
all right now.” 

Louis curled the ends of his moustache and looked 
self-conscious. It was a way he had when women ..were 
mentioned. He had infallible theories, and unfathomable 
interest in women. Whenever he heard of a woman who 
was, or had been, in trouble, he had the air and, in truth, 
the belief that, whatever the incident, it w^s only accident 
prevented him fr6m being the hero of it. Karl did not 
satisfy his curiosity about Aline Hayward, he was vexed with 
himself for having mentioned it, and tried to slur it over and 
erase what he had said;* But Louis made a mental note, and 
only permitted the subject to be changed when he had no 
choice. 
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Louis’s interest in revolution was very perfunctory. Karl 
had talked to him of little else since his arrival, and yet, 
notwithstanding Karl’s enthusiasm, he had stirred none in 
Louis. Of course, he would buy arms, Louis liked buying, 
patronising, playing at power, and he would keep Stephen 
Hayward informed of every step they contemplated, or, at 
least, of every step they took. All this he promised Karl. 

Louis was glad to get his orders for London. South Africa 
was no fiqjd for Jiim; he knew that. He and Karl had been 
continually s«jgai£te since he had reached adult age. London, 
Parig, Vienna, had been Louis’s sojourning places. He had 
generally carried out Kkrl’s instructions straightforwardly, 
recognising, instinctively perhaps, either how much he owed 
the oldfer man, or how impolitic it would be to play him 
false. The firm had ^rown into a lar^e one with colossal 
international interests. Louis, trusted implicitly by Karl, 
had frequently been* the latter’s ag«it. Forgetting how 
simple his instructions were, how clear, and, remembering only 
how everything had prospered with him, Karl had grown to 
look upon Louij), notwithstanding some disappointments, some 
shocks even, as having something of his own fibre. These 
shocks, disappointments, divergencies, had obstructed him 
in his desire to make Louis a partner in the firm, but 
pecuniarily the younger man suffered little from the ex¬ 
clusion. 

Louis had no misgivings as to his power to carry out the 
diplomatic work of which Karl now spoke, and with which 
Karl npw entrusted him. Louis had no doubt of himself. He 
appreciated Karl’s success, though he was apt to attribute 
much of it to luck. But all Karl’s qualities he saw in him¬ 
self transmitted into something finer, more delicate, more 
tactful. There yas nothing of which Louis Althaus did not 
think himself capable. That he had achieved nothing in no 
way interfered with this estimate. 

He had ft way of talking of Karl, and. of Karl’s goodness 
to hinj, that somehow or other made afl tHjs obvious. 

" There's no one like my adopted brother Karl," he would 
say, “he has been father, mother, everything to me since 
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we were both left orphans." 'Then, with that deprecat¬ 
ing shrug of his mobile shoulders—one of the foreign habits 
he had acquired, that went with the imperial and the- dark 
moustachios, he would add, “ But much as I appreciate him, 
I must say ”—and the things he felt himself compelled to 
refer to were all true. Karl wore shocking boots, square- 
toed, hideous, his clothes were very often atrocious, he was 
loud in public places, he had more than once played poker 
through an evening and night right into th#“ following day, 
he could drink a tumblerful of whisky n^at^ and he very 
frequently did. These were unimportant details, and IJarl’s- 
friends smiled at them, but womerf noted with an approving 
eye the difference between Louis Althaus,* gentleman, and 
Karl Althaus, millionaire. They were a little sorry f&r Louis 
that his adopted brQther should not*be more worthy of his 
refined taste, and they thought well of hiA because ke cared 
so much for his unfashionable guardiaif 

Karl rarely spoke of Louis except to his intimates, and 
never discussed him, but all Johannesburg and all Pretoria 
and all Cape Town, in fact, all English-speaking South Africa, 
knew that Karl Althaus loved this elegant Louis. 

Having discussed, in its various phases and aspects, tlje 
revolution that was to be engineered, without Karl realising 
how very vague was Louis’s interest in the imperial side of 
the question, and how very doubtfully he regarded the value 
to the firm of the economical side, the brothers found time, 
before Louis left for Cape Town, to discuss business matters. 

Karl’s habit of walking about when he talked fidgeted 
Louis, but, when Louis was not personally contradicted or 
crossed, or made to see his shortcomings, he was a man of 
imperturbable good temper, the unreliable good temper of 
the completely self-satisfied. *He never ^complained that 
Karl’s restlessness was unpleasant to him. He sat on the 
easiest chair in the room, and faced the light, and listened. 

“ Do you remember the Geldenrief, Louis ? ” * 

“Do I remember a mine that cost us a quarter of q 
million, that panned out before we’d got back the expenses 
of the prospectus ! Not that I think you were clever over 
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that affair. You could have •kept back the report until the 
.market had absorbed at least half the shares. We could 
have got out with the loss of a hundred thousand.” 

“And damned every other venture we ever put out! 
No! no! There’s only one way of doing big business, if 
you want to go on doing it, and that is to do it straight. 

I found that out a bit late, but you can take it from me 
there’s no doubt about it. But that’s not the question. 
The reef was on the land right enough, I always knew it 
was; we £ot jown a hundred feet, and—it pinched out.” 

“ AncJ yt>u sfcn'ftmt the report, and on the strength of the 
repoft the shares went dawn to half-a-crown, and the syndi¬ 
cate lost its money.” 

“Exactly. Well, suppose I know what direction the reef 
took} and that—” Kqjl suddenly came over to his brother, 
lowering his voice,," and that it is about the widest, richest, 
finest reef on the whohs of the Rand.” m 

Louis looked up, and there was greed in those soft eyes, 
round those thin lips under the dark moustache, in the lines 
that tightened about the mouth, and there was eagerness. 
“And the syndicate and the shareholders know nothing ? " 

“ No, nobody knows it but you and I.” 

•“What u.. you suppose it’s worth?" 

“ Millions, Louis, millions." 

“ And you're worrying yourself about the franchise ! ” 

“ Oh, rot! I don’t care a damn about the franchise; I’ve 
told you so before. I care for our rights, I don’t care a damn 
about how we get ’em. The Geldenrief is a case in point. 
Under decent Government, it could have been worked at a 
profit until the Company and everybody had got to know 
what nobody knows now but me and, perhaps, one or two 
other people. That Bewaarpktzen scandal was the first nail 
in the coffin of thfi Geldenrief.” 4 

“ What are you going to do ? ” There was no doubt about 
Louis’s eagqy interest now, it narrowed his. eyes, hardened 
the lines round his mouth; he was still handsome, but the 
poetry "went out of his beauty. The face disappointed when 
one looked from the broad forehead down to the narrow 
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chin. In his happiest moments it 'was the broad forehead 
and splendid eyes that attracted attention. But; 'when one 
talked of money, it was the lower part of the face that seemed 
to come into prominence, a certain Mephistophelian cunning 
became manifest, the lips grew thinner, and seemed to con¬ 
tract. “ What are you going to do ? ” 

“ I’m going—” Karl resumed his restless walk, “ I’m going 
to show the syndicate that trusted Oldberger, Althaus & 
Co., and the jobbers that hold the shares, and the public 
that bought a few of them, I’m goin’ ”—he hurst out with 
it, he shouted, “ I’m goin’, by God, I’m *jfoin' td make all* 
their fortunes.” His voice fell again as he emptied his 
glass. " I don’t know how I’m goin’ to work it. For, though 
I went up three months ago with nothing else in iry mind, 
something occurred—” he hesitated, " many things occurred, 
to put it out of my mind.” 

He tossed off a tumbler of whisky and soda, from which 
the soda had been omitted, and he pushed the bottle over 
to Louis, but Louis shook his head; he was abstemious. 

“ What do you think of that ? ’’ Karl asked. 

But Louis did not commit himself. 

“ I should like to hear more about it.” 

“So you shall. You remember we leased thi' land frOm 
Piet de Groot; we wanted the whole estate, but the farm he 
refused to sell, talked a lot of twaddle about his grandfather 
having reclaimed it, and his father and himself being bom 
there, and all the rubbish they do talk when 'they’re going 
to swindle* you. Well, we got a lease of the land, and of a 
certain amount of dumping ground. I got an inkling of this 
reef business ” (the inkling had cost Karl three months’ hard 
work, and about ten thousand pounds in Ijard cash), “ and I 
claimed the ground. Then this wretched Bewaarplatz busi¬ 
ness was dragged in, brought before th£ Groundwet, and 

there it sticks. Meanwhile-” 

" Meanwhile ? ” • 

Karl, always restless, was exceptionally so just now. 

" As I’ve told you, I got in with the crowd who'mean to 
make the Groundwet listen to reason. The Geldenrief has 
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nothing to do- with politics. But perhaps it showed me more 
clearly th&l anything else could have done how we’re all 
being swindled. I couldn’t touch the Bewaarplatz without 
De Groot’s leave. Dp Groot’s a member of the first Raad, 
second cousin or something or other to the old thief-” 

“Then what chance have we got? How are we to get 
hold of it ? ’’ 

“ I’m coming to that.” But he didn’t come very quickly, 
though Louis’s attention was fully riveted. 

“Piet 3e ^root’s got softening of the brain, creeping 
- paralysis, fhey call it, and I—I’ve met Joan de Groot.” 

Karl’s face softened, his voice grew husky; he took an¬ 
other pull at the 'Whisky before he went on. 

“ Louis, did you ever meet Mrs. de Groot ? She was up 
h4re* for a few months, an Englishwoman, sister of John 
Finnes, ,the Cape ‘Town Advocate-General. She married 
Piet when she was seventeen. He Seated her like the 
brute that ha is, and she left him; she was in Pretoria for 
some time.” 

“ Do you mean the woman who has just published a book 
called ‘ The Kaffir and his Keeper ’ ? ” 

“ Yes. Di^ you know her ? ” 

*“No.- ISot my line of country—a wretched, little, scrib¬ 
bling half-caste.” 

“ Oh ! don’t be a fool.” 

Louis was absolutely surprised; he got up from his seat. 

" Oh ! sit still, I beg your pardon/but I have met her.” 

“Well! what has she got to do with us?” 

“ I’m coming to it; give a fellow time. Louis ! she’s the 
most fascinating, charming, delightful woman I ever met in 
my life, and dammit, she’s as honest as the day.” 

“ But what’s she got to do with the Geldenrief, that’s what 
I’m waiting to gef at, that’s what I want to kfiow ? ” 

“The reef goes under the farm, dips on the curve, and 
widens out, «nd *the widest, richest of it, we reckon, is just 
under Piets farm. We’ve got the shaft, we’ve got the 
machinery, we’ve got nearly two hundred thousand pounds 
lying on the outcrop, and—Piet won’t deal! ” 
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Then Louis's eyes questioned as well as hi? voice. 

"And she-” 

"Inherits the farm under her marriage settlement.” 

" Phew ! ” Louis sighed with relief. " Well, if she's got it, 
we’ve got it, I suppose. You know her, have seen her, en 
with her, got her promise ? ” he asked eagerly. 

“Never so much as asked her for it. Went .there on 
purpose, and hardly mentioned it,, forget, in fact, whether 
I did or I didn’t. She drove it out of my head, drove every¬ 
thing out of my head. I meant to see J^er Again when I 
returned on my way up here, but she was at WynbergI 
just missed her." 

" Drove a million out of your head ! A little, scribbling 
Dutchwoman! ” • 

"What’s a million,more or less ! Louis, I’ll show yovf the 
woman she is. Poor as church mice, the lot of them, mind 
you. Began with nothing, and have got it still. Well, ever 
since that book of hers came out, she has been overwhelmed 
with offers from London newspapers to give her views on 
this and that and the other question. Five thousand pounds 
I offered her, five thousand golden sovereigns—and I don’t 
believe the woman has got five hundred in *Le world—to 
give my views on a certain subject instead of her*own. The 
Jackson affair, in fact. She laughed at me, Louis! So help 
me, God ! she laughed at me. Did you ever meet a woman 
like that?" 

"I’ve met every sort of woman,” answered Louis, with a 
caress of his moustache and a softening of the eyes. 

“Oh ! I know you’ve been a devil of a fellow for women,” 
Karl had had reason to know it ever since Louis was four¬ 
teen, “but have you ever met a good ’ub ? I don’t mean 
one like this, for there isn’t such another, but one you 
couldn't ask for the things you most wanted of them ? ” 

“Never,” smiled Louis. "Never," he repeated, with a 
satisfied laugh. ■ <- 

Poor old Karl! Fancy comparing himself with Louis 
where women were concerned. 

“ I suppose you want me to tackle her." 
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- " I'm damned if I quite know what I want. We’ll have 
to make .little Joan a rich woman, whether she cares for it 
or not. She's just as‘mad on a united South Africa under 
the British flag as Rhodes is. Half the interest she took in 
me-” ‘ 

“ She did take an interest in you, then ? ” 

“ Was due to the fact that she was keen on the capitalists 
joinftig the National Union." 

“ I begin to me daylight; I begin to see the meaning of 
your new-Jooi\ patriotism." 

"i k'hew she was right,” said Karl sharply ; “ I knew we 
ought not to sit down and see our country shoved in the 
background.” 

“ And the Geldenrief dumping ground claimed,” inter¬ 
posed Louis with a lau£h. • 

“ A inan may have a dozen motives. I’m opening myself 
out to you. If I want the Geldenrief^ I only want,my own. 
We’ve spent* two hundred thousand pounds uporiit, and 
Piet doesn’t make three hundred a year out of the land. 
It doesn’t seem to me justice to let it lie waste like that. 
I tried to persuade Joan, but I couldn’t make her see it. 
You must tdke it on now; you’re a better talker than I 
am. We must make her a rich woman, whether she wants 
it or not.” 

"And get a bit for ourselves.” 

“ I’d like the old syndicate to get their money back, and 
a bit over; I don’t deny that. When we bring the Althaus 
Bank out next year, I should like to have the Geldenrief 
Deep as an asset; I don’t deny that either. But I couldn’t 
ask the* little woman to promise me the reversion of the farm 
as the price of niythrowing ip my lot with the revolutionists. 
I couldn’t do it. , I am in with them now, all the way; she 
can take it how she likes. I don't want you to do anything 
but persuade her that, when she gets possession of the land, 
it’s too good to graze sheep on.” 

“ Never fear; I’ll persuade her." 

“ And don’t stay too long in Cape Town. For, now that 
I’ve thrown in my lot with these fellows, I'm hot on it. I 
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never put my hand to a failure yet; and when,I put my 
hand to getting the Transvaal”for Great Britain, Great, 
Britain is going to get it. Because Joan—because Joan de 
Groot is Joan de Groot, I couldn’t take the matter of the 
farm any further; because Stephen Hayward thinks himself 
under some sort of obligation' to me, I couldn’t force him 
into compromising his position by showing any active sym¬ 
pathy with us over here ; but we might make her ode of 
the richest women in South Africa, and we-•.night make him 
one of the most-talked-of men in England” T*)o you see my r 
point ? Will you tackle them ? I must stick to my post here ; 
but you’re such a clever fellow, I think you can do anything 
with them. I own I want to play Providence to them both, 
with or without their consent. Do you think you can take 
it on?” " 

“ Think! my dear fellow— think ! Give me a tas ik worth 
doing; tackling a wofaan or an English politician is child’s- 
play. Tell me, does any one else know about the Gelden- 
rief, and Mrs. de Groot’s marriage settlement ? ” 

“ Not a soul.” 

“ It was rather a risky thing leaving her up there without 
any sort of promise, if you gave her a hint." r 

The whisky was beginning to have its effect on Karl. 

“I wouldn’t have left her there if I could have helped 
myself,” Karl said, almost to himself. 

Louis whistled. This was a new development for Karl. 

“ Oh ! that was it, was it ? That’s her school ? ” 

Karl turned on him roughly. “No, that wasn’t it. 
Little Joan de Groot is as virtuous as she is honest, and 
that's saying a great deal.” He thumped his big fisi on the 
table. “ And any one who terppts the orifc or the other has 
got to reckon with Karl Althaus,” he shouted. 

Louis soothed him easily enough, and went on talking. 
Presently he learned enough to know that the “ Geldenrief 
Deep,” for so he began to think of Piet’s farm, was pro¬ 
tected by its lease. Its owner would not sell, had vowed he 
would never sell his grandfather’s and his father’s grave, the 
oasis they had wrested from the wilderness. But Van Biene, 
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who had drawn up Joan’s marriage settlement, had drawn 
up also th*e lease of the outcrop, and, by a covenant in the 
latter, if ever the farm was sold, the Geldenrief Company 
was to have the first refusal. 

Louis’s journey to England, Louis’s mission to Stephen 
Hayward, seemed to him of little importance in comparison 
with Piet de Groot’s homestead. 



CHAPTER VI 


That Joan de Groot had impressed Karl Althaus was 

1 (Y <T 

strange, but the effect Karl had had upon Jean, less ele¬ 
mental, was perhaps even more remarkable, fte danre into 
her life at a critical period. The publication of “ The Kaffir 
and his Keeper” marked the end of her giilhood, although 
she was eight-and-twenty, and had been a married •.voman 
nearly eleven years. The transition ti*ne between that end¬ 
ing girlhood and commencing womanhood .vas Karl’s oppor¬ 
tunity, an opportunity of which he rema_ned ignorant always. 

Out of the dull, poor parsonage in Devonshire Joan and 
her brother had emigrated, he to take up the post of second’ 
master at the newly erected Cape Town College, she, 
nominally to keep house for him, actually because there was 
nowhere else for her to go, nothing else for her to do. But 
her inveterate childhood’s habit of thinking of something 
else rather than of what she was doing at the moment; a 
habit that had left her educated only in strata, layers of 
ignorance alternating with golden veins of knowledge, 
rendered her as incapable a housekeeper as she was a 
pupil. Some kindly-meaning, bungling friend of her 
brother’s arranged the marriage with Piet de Groot, and 
supplemented her sixty pounds per annum with a simple 
trousseau. Van Biene drew up the settlements, whereby 
the farm was left to her and her children. 

The girl had an irregular, indefinite sorf'of imagination 
that made her see pictures where there were only words. 
She was quite pleased to be married, and more than pleased 
at the prospect of going to her husband’s farm with him; 
she saw a wonderful pastoral scene, set in wild veldt stretches, 
and a kindly, patriarchal Dutchman, full of simple talk of 
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sheep and of the land. She was tired of the life with her 
brother. She thought she could dream uninterruptedly, 
with only this bearded farmer to talk to her, now and again, 
of his herds and his crops. Piet de Groot, however, was as 
utterly unlike the picture she had formed of him as the dry 
and arid ostrich-farm, with its milk plants, stony kopjes, and 
scant vegetation, dying in the red sand, under the hot sun, 
was unlike the green undulating English land she had seen 
in her mind’s eye; and she was as incapable of fulfilling her 
duties towards either of them as she had been of conceiving 
them. It was two years, however, before the untenable 
situation came to a natural end, separating husband and 
wife, but leaving to each of them a certain respect, a certain 
surprised understanding of the other. After that time Piet 
made himself comfortable with the aid of a woman of his 
own people, and henceforth Joan had nothing to complain 
of except neglect, ai_d of that she jjever complained, for 
solitude, freedom to dream amid infinite space, was all her 
slow mental growth demanded. 

She dreamed over the books and newspapers her brother 
sent her, developed so slowly that it was five more years be¬ 
fore she realised how clear her dreams had grown, how much 
tfiore vivid they were than any of the gross realities surround¬ 
ing her. She had taken in her impressions, however, and 
when, through her magnetic pen, she spread them before a 
wondering world, their success was instantaneous, as remark¬ 
able as “ Evplina ” had been, as “ Jane Eyre ” or “ Scenes 
from Clerical Life." 

Her book succeeded by dint of its simplicity, and a realism 
that ha'l in it nothing of coarseness, nothing of exaggeration. 
The instinctive art by which the scenes were selected, each 
calculated to show special characteristics of the country or 
of~the people, was remarkable; the effect produced was 
startling. Reading this book, one heard the swish of the 
sjambok, and saw the red earth under the karoo bushes 
dyed redder with the blood of the black man. To those 
intense blue skies, arched over the Southern Continent, 
ascended the cries of the enslaved; the heavens were rent 
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with, them, there were sudden storms, and the earth was con¬ 
vulsed. The rough egotism of the Boers was vivid in the book, 
their brutalities, their cunning alsft; one saw their strength, 
but one turned sick at their hypocrisy. One realised 
through Joan de Groot’s pages the superficial religioq that 
taught the Boers neither virtue nor charity; their Biblical 
learning that yet left them a prey to every superstition, 
while the lessons of cleanliness in the Old Testament were 
as little regarded as the lessons of mercy^n the,New. It 
was a nation that passed before the reader’s £ye ;< a winding 
pageantry of ignorance, strong and menacing, a dffnggr to 
civilisation. * 

On the strength of the book’s success, and urged now by 
her brother, who had discontinued teaching, and wrfft secure 
in his position both ^t the bar and as a Progressive mefhber 
of the Cape Parliament, Joan left her huShand and tke farm, 
and went to live with her brother ih Cape Town. Their 
house was within a stone’s-throw of Government Gardens, 
it was a villa, green verandahed and low, nestling at the 
foot of Table Mountain. From the window pf her bedroom 
she could watch the grey mists softly settle on the mountain, 
the distances grow dense and impenetrable. Ir the shadows 
she could dream her dreams. But in the front of the house, 
on the stoep, life moved vigorously, and everything that 
was strenuous and active in Cape Town grew and developed 
under the stimulus of her interest, in the orbit of her ready 
sympathy. It was not a narrow politicalism, a. Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee of local affairs, that held either brother or 
sister. Imperialism versus Africanderism . had been his 
clarion call to office. And Joan too, self-exiled as she was, 
with a Dutch name, was a passionate patriot, and her book 
itself had been less to,her than all that lay beneath the 
stirring symbolism of the flag that hung unfurled above 
her. 

Party feeling ran high in Cape Town fully a '■year before 
the policy was defined which made party feeling subordinate 
to imperial feeling, and Joan de Groot was not the. only 
woman who was looking and listening and spending her 
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quota of intelligence in trying to grasp or vary €fee situation. 
"The Kaffir and his-Keeper," and her brother’s appreciation, 
gave her a definite position. In the forcing-house of that 
appreciation she grew slowly and sweetly to fill the place 
she had made for herself. Their little home was the centre 
of the Progressives, the stronghold of those who opposed the 
formation of the Bond, and exposed continually, in Parlia¬ 
ment and out, the tendency and the teaching of its leaders. 
But Joan’s sligb^form, her small eager face, with its crown 
of wavy Jirotyn &»ir, her light blue eyes and moving lips, 
cur»ed*and soft and red, won more than intellectual tribute. 
The house was # ever full of men, men used to the light 
ways of Cape Town women and girls, men of the Louis 
Althaus type, officers from Simon’s Town and Wynberg, as 
weA as from the barAcks. Yet she vjas safe from all these, 
for, if’she was nol quite without coquetry, she learnt easily 
to fence and parry, ^he enjoyed her tgibutes, and, if she had 
a child’s hetfrt, she had a man’s brain. The womanhood in 
her had not yet reared its dangerous head above the level of 
the white sheets on which she wrote her tales of love or war. 

The story of “ The Kaffir and his Keeper ’’ had caught the 
^public ear; its politics and its local colour had opened the 
magazines to her, and made her realise the quickening 
delight of journalism, when the immediate note of her 
sounding pen echoed back into her ears, swelled by acclaim¬ 
ing, contradicting, chorusing voices. Delight, joyousness 
came to herewith the realisation of her capacity for expression, 
the pleasure of putting her thoughts into rhythmic phrase 
was sufficient to fill her days, the temptation to sacrifice the 
thought to the rhythm was the greatest temptation she had 
ever met; that she yielded to it taught her nothing. There 
was no room or jieed in those full, days for amorous adven¬ 
ture, until the coming of the Althauses into her life began 
to teach her that even journalism and rhythmic phrase, 
politics afld imperialism, were not all-sufficing. Already, 
perhaps, she was instinctively beginning to look around for 
fresh material, throwing out feelers, weaving spells, when 
she made the acquaintance of Karl Althaus. 
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She knew of him, of course, even bftlorh he came to the 
house; he represented an important interest! and he knew 
of her, for, as we have seen, she was Piet de GroOt’s'Wife, and 
the remainder of Piet de Groot’s farm was vested in her.’. "* 

Karl Althaus was a new type to Joan', S new experience, 
notwithstanding her two years in Cape Town v For, though 
all kihds of men visited the house, and conversed upon th<? 
stoep, few of the mining magnates at this period found it 
worth their while to conciliate or fraternijp with the Cape 
Town parliamentarians. Karl’s absolute gpssi^n for money¬ 
making, his completely unstudied, almost unconscious*, un¬ 
scrupulousness, and the massiveness of his grey head, in¬ 
terested her. Somehow or other he enlarged her horizon. 
That he fell in love with her at first sight, that she influenced 
him and made him forget all for which he had originally 
sought her, she failed to realise immediately. He was forty- 
five years of age, and jn the most personal sense no woman 
had ever touched him. His life had been too fall of money 
to have room for sentiment; and love without sentiment had 
made but-little variation of his daily pursuits. , 

In Joan’s presence he had forgotten Piet’s farm, which 
would one day be hers, also the possible value of her pen 
to many causes he had at heart, and all the machinery for 
the moving of which he had meant to use her. And he 
interested her, there was no doubt about that. His large 
personality, his overwhelming volubility, his visible strength 
and brain power, the way he persistently sought her, made 
his month in Cape Town memorable to her. 

He told her much, for he'was ever a man who loved the 
sound of his own voice. He taught her, without intention, 
things he would perhaps have left untaught, had* he known 
the use to which she meapt to put them; how the Govern¬ 
ment concessions were being obtained, for instance. She 
always listened to him, drew him out, encouraged him to 
come again and again. She liked listening to him, though 
nothing he wanted seemed to her quite worth the having. 
Money and power were both unknown wants to her, but 
the strength with which he wanted them appealed to the 
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Strength in he*.^he drew him out, made him talk, 
whieh was*in truth not difficult, and learnt to respect every¬ 
thing that was respectable in him, and to enjoy his society 
rflbtfe than that o$ other people. 

• She was so young in her ways, so ingenuous in her inno- 
cencIT*nd ignorance of the world, it was difficult to reconcile her 
personality with the reputation her almost miraculous book had 
givep her. It was inspiration, genius, a unique, almost uncon¬ 
scious efflorescence. This Karl Altliaus could not see, or know. 
He saw onlj| a Hainty little woman, with puzzled eyebrows 
and animated} questioning face, lithe movements, quick and 
graceful, instinct with vitality and the joy of life. It was 
strange to find her so apt in argument. Karl’s intelligence 
went under before hers; she saw not only quicker, but 
further. With Karl’s,instinct for self-preservation she had 
little sympathy; «the devil would have gone unlighted to 
bed had he depended on Joan de Groot for candle. The 
jargon of “ponstitutional means,” the shadow grasped-by 
the mining interest whilst the substance was escaping 
them, she rejected disdainfully. Unlike the majority of 
her sex she lacked diplomacy, her simplicity of thought 
suggested that if, as Karl told her, and, indeed, as she well 
fcnew, the policy of the Transvaal was to make residence 
there impossible for self-respecting Englishmen, then the 
outraged and insulted Uitlanders should fight, fight not only 
for their own rights, but for the honour of their country. 

She it was who had urged Karl Altliaus along the path 
that led from sufferance to revolt. The talk of the men who 
gathered on the stoep of that ljifctle house was subdued in the 
presence of their host, the Advocate-General, was subdued 
too when the Prime Minister, big and silent and attentive, 
was with them, but it flamed now and again in short gusts of 
indignation whefi Paul Kruger’s name was thrust as a lighted 
faggot amongst them to fire them with the knowledge of his 
contemptqpus tyrannies and injustices. And, with little Joan 
to fan the flame, Karl too had become ignited. 

During those days in Cape Town, Karl Althaus drank 
more whisky, and played poker for higher stakes, than he 
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had ever done before. Joan excited him in some way that 
his forty odd years of experience failed immediately to ex¬ 
plain to him. He lived that month in a whirl; it was the 
month before he had gone home. It was not until later he 
had fully realised that which he told Louis in Johannesburg. 
In England too he had become cooler over it j he had had 
the leisure to realise all Joan had taught him. At the time 
he knew nothing, except that there was a little wojrcan 
whom he had meant to use, and that she laughed at him 
and left him dry-mouthed, with a deep thirst qp hfm which 
even whisky did not quench. Joan knew before Kyarl did 
what it was that ailed him, and that what he was learning 
was not only what he owed his country; but, because she 
was a novelist first, and only realised her womanhood after¬ 
wards, this merely touched her lightly, 

He talked to her of his mother, and the paralysed yoman 
lived for her in the illumination of her,imagination. He told 
her of Louis, not onV of his birth and parentage, but of 
his beauty and charm, for men who are in love like talking 
about those they have loved only less, and Karl had loved 
no one but Louis. He told her of mines and combinations of 
financiers, and advised her of forthcoming swindles, and she 
laughed at him that such things should move him. He 
talked to her of his people, when she talked to him of 
patriotism, and then she had a glimpse into his great heart. 
There were many such conversations. 

Joan was looking for a subject for a new story. Karl, 
always egotistical, was autobiographical to Joan. She said 
to him one day: 

"Yours must have been a varied life, Mr. Althaus; you 
must have had some strange experiences ? ” 

“ Experiences! I believe you. c I’ve seen things that would 
make your hair stand on end, eh! and stop there too; 
swindles! my word ! ” 

“ Oh! I don’t mean financial things, I -meap personal 
things—things that have influenced you, made you. I want 
to get the recipe, the ingredients of millionaire-making. 
I think I must evolve a millionaire for my next book, and 
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I want to know how he feels «from the very start. Tell me, 
are you alone in the world? Have you no father, mother, 
sister, brother ? ’’ 

“Brother! oh, yes!” — Karl’s face lit up—“Don’t you 
know my Louis?" 

“I haven’t been long back, you know. No; I did not 
even know you had a Louis. Is he your brother ? ” 

“ lyell, no blood relation, but all I have belonging to me, 
all the same. Louis’s mother was a Christian.” 

“And you,^s i^true that you are a Jew? That interests 
me ; th#t Really accounts for you.” 

“fes; I belong to th^ ancient people,” he said abruptly. 
“1 am a Jew by birth, by instinct, by sympathy. Judaism 
is to me what England is to you, part of myself, the best 
partr Jews helped me; when I was a child, and, when I was 
a grovyi lad, a starving one, Jews helped me again, and 
that only because I w#s one of themselves. They kept my 
mother, my poor old paralysed mother, kept her with me 
and for me; that makes me hand and heart with them.” 

"So you are a Jew! I heard it, but was not sure. I did 
not feel sure it* was true. It is a wonderful religion ! ’’ The 
word set her # mind roving eastward. 

• “ No, no; there you are wrong again ! It is not a religion 
at all; it is a thing of forms and foods, a race habit. There’s 
no religion in it. When you’ve said they would not accept 
the Christ, you’ve summed up their faith.” 

Karl had 'never heard of Jewish ideals, the ideals which 
have preserved Judaism intact through the ages. He was 
only now awakening to ideals of any kind. 

Joan took his meaning quickly. 

“ Not a religion, only a negation, a great negation ? ” 

"Yes. I’ve stood by m'ore than one deathbed where 
there’s been a priest. Catholic or Protestant, Quaker or 
Calvinist, and they all Had religion. We have only sym¬ 
bols. I rqjnember ”—Karl began to walk up and down, 
to. become reminiscent consciously, “ I remember my own 
mother s deathbed, but there was no religion there, nor 
faith, nothing to hold on to, nothing about the hereafter, 
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no word I understood at all. *And I was such a wretched 
little fellow, so heart-broken over it. They mumbled over 
her in Hebrew, and I didn’t understand.one word. I saw 
an Italian organ-grinder die once, when I,was a boy, down 
in a mews in Houndsditch. Just when he drew his last 
breath and half-opened his dying eyes, a priest came in 
hurriedly, flung himself on his knee by the bed—a filthy 
truckle-bed—the whole place was filthy—and held ,up a 
crucifix. You should have seen the look in the glazing eyes 
of that dying man, I’ve never forgotten Ufthe»hope, the life 
that came into them. It’s the dream of my lffe tb see such* 
a look in the eyes of a dying Jew. Ah! you’ve got a re¬ 
ligion, we’ve only got a tradition, an obstinatey, and even that 
our priests tell us of in Hebrew.” » 

"Why in Hebrew ?’’ * 

" That’s it! Why in Hebrew ? They say all their prayers 
in a dead tongue, de^J as the religionrthey don’t preach.” 

“ It has kept you a race apart. I remember now, I have 
read about it, ‘separate in your synagogue.’ You ought not 
to complain of the Hebrew, the idea is so picturesque.” 

“ That’s it again, a picturesque idea. Poetry if you like, 
but not religion; it don’t help you when you ye going out. 
An empty thing of ceremonies, without the great Sacrifice, 
or the lesson of Love, without the Cross, and without the 
Crown, and no Christ to intervene for sinners. Ah ! I’ve 
heard it all since. Such a wonderful story; the ‘ story 
that has moved the world,’ Stead called it. I wish I 
could believe it. ‘ God gave His only begotten Son to save 
sinners.’ There’s an idea fby you ! In the Jewish quarter 
in Whitechapel, it isn’t told, it isn’t known. There’s forty 
thousand pounds spent a year in converting heathens, and 
until I was nineteen I never heard anything about Christ 
excepting that His mother must have been—but there, I 
won’t insult you by repeating it. My poor mother loved me, 

I was her only son, and I should have know® wljat the love 
meant, and the sacrifice. I am a Jew, but there are tinges 
when I’m just on fire to tell that story properly to all the 
youngsters who’ve got nothing to hold on to but their Pass- 
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over cakes. Mind you, I’m nbt pretending that I believe it; 
I heard it tocr late for that Faith comes in childhood, or 
not at all; and when I was a child I‘believed in fried fish 
and fasting once’ a year. It was all I’d been taught. I don’t 
believe in Christ, but I’d give half a million if I did.” 

Karl, who was a man of contradictions, now selling 
winkles, now buying Fragonards, professed, and boasted of, 
his Judaism, but, in all his moments of restlessness and rare 
depression, he longed for Christianity and its early lessons, 
for himself arid fo^his people. When Joan was trying to 
ceachjhiin patriotism, and succeeding, it seemed to him that 
he had many other claims upon him, and not the least of 
these was the obligation of his lack of faith. 

“ I wish to God we were popular, sought after, thought 
much* of, I could do ifc then, go over Jo the other side I 
mean. <You understand me ? ” 

“ Oh yes,'we always Understand each#ther. You lack the 
courage of you* want of opinion,” she said smilingly. 

“You’re sharp—I suppose you wouldn’t help me?” 

“To retain South Africa for the Empire ? ” 

“ Are you a religious woman ? " 

She coloured at that: “ No —yes—I don’t know." 

*“ That book of yours, now—that’s full of it.” 

“ You must allow for a little literary insincerity.” 

“Well, you want to retain South Africa for England. Do 
you care about winning a nation, a big nation, mind you, 
over to her Cljurch ? ” 

“ You^want to convert the Jews !” she asked him. 

“ No ! I want to keep them just as they are. Give me a 
Jew rather than a Christian any day in the week; he’s got 
more guts in him, I tell you that. I’d like to keep every 
custom and habit ^and ceremony he’$ got, but I’d like him 
to know about Christ; I’d like to give him a chance." 

“ Why, you are not a Jew at all. You have the missionary 
spirit." Joan wfts interested, almost excited, by what she 
read into him, his limitations and the causes of them. 

“ And not the only one. Why, little woman, believe me,” 
—Karl spoke impressively, and accentuated his words wit’ 1 ’! 
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restless hands: " There are hundreds of Jews, the salt of the 
Jewish race, the cultured ones, who heard it efirlier than I 
did, and who know it is all true. They feel it, and they "accept 
it, but they can’t admit it, can’t profess Christianity openly, 
because there is a prejudice against Jews, a Judenhetz. As 
long as that is about we must fight under our own flag, what* 
ever our convictions. But, if ever the Jews are honoured 
because they are Jews, the very best of them will come out 
into the open, take their hats off, and shout out in thel* 
synagogues: ‘ I believe in Christ; thank^t/ie great God, I can 
say it now; I believe in Christ! ’ ° 

“ You're laughing at me . . . it’s no laughing matter to 
some of them. Judaea is to them what England is to you; and 
they can’t give her away because the Boers or their neigh¬ 
bours shout ‘Jew ’ pr ' Uitlander' ia their faces, and shake 
their fists. Say now: why should I 'mix myself in your 
quarrel if you’ve nqfjiing to say in mine ? But there, there, 
little woman, you needn’t worry; I’ve only given you what 
is in a corner of my mind; I keep it in the background 
generally, but I like you to know all about me. I’ll take 
part in what’s coming on here. I’ll do what you want me. 
We’re Englishmen as well as Jews, and you needn’t be afraid.” 

That, briefly, was the spark that lit the flame in the womftn, 
who at this time, at least, was little more than pen and ink. 
She wanted Karl on paper, and saw that it was not as a man 
she must hold him up for men to see, but as a nation. The 
atmosphere and background of her last book was Boer, the 
atmosphere and background of her next must be Jew. Every¬ 
thing in Joan’s life went by the board during the last part of 
Karl’s stay in Cape Town ? she had to see him, learn him by 
heart, read into him his people’s history. “ The Making of 
a Millionaire ” should ,be the' title, for sub-title she would 
call it “The Book of the Jew.” She examined and cross- 
examined him endlessly. And He exposed himself as un¬ 
consciously to her as a chloroformed patient to ( the surgeon; 
for her little hands and feet, her brown hair and smiling 
eyes, bewitched him, and he unclothed his very soul at the 
bidding of those mobile lips and varying dimples. 
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Concretely, the sum of his biography is soon shown. But 
concrete fa&s were not to Joan's taste, neither did the story 
reach Tier brain that way. 

That Karl Althaus was the son of a Wardour Street bric- 
4-brac dealer did not interest her. It was only with the 
death of the bric k-brae dealer, before he had time to make 
provision for wife and child, that Joan’s sympathies began to 
stir and visualise for her the sharp little Jewish boy and his 
widowed mother, ^he saw vividly that great-hearted mother 
of Karl’s, after*the j;eek of mourning was over, her eyes still 
fed vfltlf weeping, her heart still liquid with tears, setting 
herself to earn a living fdf herself and her child. Karl was 
then only ten, a big boy, clever beyond his years. Mrs. 
Althaus Went a little further east, to live near her relatives 
in th£ Whitechapel Rosftl. There, since* she knew nothing 
of the ftne arts, and her parents had kept a fried-fish shop, 
she opened a Kosher |> rovls * on store.»Karl went to the 
Jews’ Free School in the mornings, but‘in the afternoons he 
would help to cut the smoked salmon into thin slices, to fry 
the plaice that t]iey sold all through the evening at twopence 
a piece, to bottle the olives that came over to them in casks, 
to take the large yellow cucumbers out of the big pickling 
tubs. He was as happy as the day was long, and so, in 
reality, was that fat and perspiring widow. For the business 
flourished, and Karl, her Karl, was the quickest, the most 
industrious, the best, the dearest of boys, the envy of all the 
riiothers in the neighbourhood. She told him So often; she 
was expansive, voluble, and she had only her Karl to whom 
she could talk freely. 

Joan understood it all, the happiness of the then, and the 
pathos of what followed. 

One day, it app^red, there came pegging into that pros¬ 
perous provision shop, a Polish Jew, a refugee, a ragged 
figure with handsome eyes and an unpronounceable name, 
a man who Whined out his sorrows in Yiddish, who cried 
and said he was hungry. Because she was a Jewess and he 
a Jew, after the benevolent fashion of her race she fed 
him, she gave him of her husband’s clothes 
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in his pocket, and took him “by the hand. He came back 
again, and yet again, sometimes he begged, sometimes he 
only admired her fine figure (of nearly fourteen stone), her 
handsome son, perhaps her thriving business and untiring' 
industry. He came and came, and, at last, notwithstanding 
the advice of her friends and relations, he came and he 
stayed. She married him, and from that moment her fortune, 
and the fortune of the little provision shop, failed. Ludwig’s 
surname was unpronounceable; in the shon they called him by 
the name that was over the lintel, soon ft, seefned to become 
his; there was nothing he would not take, not even a,name* 
He ate, he begged, and wheedled and whined, but he did 
not work. She worked for them both, for all three of them, 
worked early and late. Karl watched her; he (fid all he' 
could, but he was, at school half thfe day, and his stepfather 
wheedled all the money out of the poor woman’s® pocket, 
presently out of th- bank, wheedlfd and whined, ate and 
drank and smoked, bought luxuries, bright' waistcoats and 
neckties that grew greasy. He had a perpetual cough, 
maddening to listen to, he made a market of it, and the 
good woman with the big heart nursed it, tempted his 
appetite with delicacies, sat up with him fin the night, 
worked for him in the day. Yet she had time for hfer boy, 
kept his clothes neat, let him see he was still the idol of 
her heart. But Ludwig absorbed all the savings ; sometimes, 
too, it grew difficult even to renew the stock. He would 
have begged, for he liked begging, she worked instead, over¬ 
tasked her strength. She knew she had made a„ mistake, 
and it preyed on her mind. When Ludwig's cough could 
have let her sleep, the ‘knowledge of it kept her awake. 
The poor fat Jewess, with her black fringe, and coarse 
features, for so Joan pictured her, and pictured her correctly, 
lay awake through many nights thinking how she could 
contrive to satisfy that insatiable schnorrer she had married, 
while her Karl should not go short. Black fringe, per¬ 
spiring face, coarse hands — yet Karl Althaus loved his 
mother as dearly, as desperately, and as jealously, as Stephen 
Hayward had loved that delicate, aristocratic lady whose 
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heart his father had broken.* Karl watched Ludwig, the 
Polish beggar, out of his keen Jewish eyes, and saw him 
spoil his mother’s rest, eat her earnings, wear the fruits of 
her toil. And the mother knew he was watching, and they 
would speak together of everything else, theirs was a com¬ 
municative, voluble race—but of Ludwig Karl never spoke 
to his mother. 

The rest of this story Karl spoke of more lightly to Joan, 
and some.of it Joan guessed, and some of it, alas ! she never 
guessed, and ^as n^ver told. 

° Foj the great misfortune, the great tragedy, came, it was 
inevitable it should eom£, but it came so soon. Karl was 
barely twelve, and Ludwig had eaten his mother’s bread, 
and begged her savings, and dressed himself out of her toil, 
and toughed her out of her rest, for tw® whole years, when 
one day she fell, fell down in the shop in the very act of 
serving a customer, Struck down hy an unseen hand. 
Henceforth she was debarred for ever from work, from 
giving the help she loved to give. She became a dead 
body living, a ljurden where she had been a blessing, locked 
in hideous death-in-life, powerless, paralysed, dumb. A few 
jerky, incomprehensible words, like the tick of an old clock 
tliat had run down, and two live eyes, were all that were 
left of her. 

She lay and watched ruin creep round and about the home 
she had made. Who shall ever write the anguish of the 
paralysed? Jhis strong, good woman, struck down in her 
prime, iron-bound ever after and almost speechless, lying in 
that front room over the shop, heavy with odours, dingy and 
forlorn, watched for two long yeart, ere death tardily released 
her, everything she valued lost, and everything she loved 
neglected. Ludiyig, her husband, -cried over his bad luck, 
begged with slobbering tears, and whined and stood about, 
doing nothing, not selling, not buying, simply doing nothing. 
Karl’s anguish forced him into premature manhood. He was 
only twelve years of age, but he tended that mute figure 
of a mother, bore with Ludwig, who tore and lacerated his 
feelings, and poured vitriol into the open wounds he made. 
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Ludwig talked of the strong r brave mother as a " burden 
the boy, proud in his swelling heart, heard their poverty 
spoken of, their straits exposed; all he did was nothing, they 
were beggars, for Ludwig said it hourly. ' 

And Ludwig went from bad to worse. That martyred, 
mute, unwieldy figure, neglected save for the boy with the 
large tumultuous heart, who took his strange place so un¬ 
complainingly, saw, from her heavy flesh prison, idleness turn 
to viciousness, viciousness to crime. For v to her mind, that 
chaste and virtuous mind that is the heritage ,of Jewish 
women, it was a crime when Ludwig brought another 
woman into the house that she had kept holy with clean¬ 
liness ami honest labour. Ludwig brought another woman 
into the shop, and into the parlour behind the shop, and 
finally into the bedroom over the shop. For, when vice and 
poverty join hands, they dance lewdly over decency. The 
paralysed Jewess h$d kept it all s6 clean, and Karl was 
there. She could make no movement to ^oppose, could 
bring no words of indignant protest over the heavy tongue 
and paralysed throat. No word, when these two polluted 
her home, no word, when they corrupted her poor overtasked 
boy, and taught him to steal, whom she had proudly taught 
to work, the boy who kissed her still, as he had always done, 
night and morning, stroked the heavy motionless head, and 
washed her face tenderly, the broad face that lay agonised 
with staring ey 48.' Perhaps he read, poor boy, who learnt to 
read so quickly, the anguish in those fixed eyes. With the 
precocious knowledge of the slums the position was clear 
before him. 

Nevertheless, he worked early and _he worked late, he 
put up with the treatment of a_ dog and the food of a dog, 
although a place was oflPered him where lj,e would have had 
civil words and the money he earned. He went hungry, 
rather, for he was not going to leave his mother. He knew 
how she had worked for him since his father s death. Some 
children would not have known, but Karl knew. 

The foreign woman that Ludwig had brought in (I follow 
the language of the Jewish quarter, though, in truth, she was 
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English enough/ a gutter girl of loose life and free tongue) 
learnt to krtow that she could depend upon Karl when she 
could not depend upon Ludwig. She. learnt to value him, 
and not to nag him, to overwork him still, but to show him 
surreptitious kindness, and* even once, not many days before 
the end, to put her arms round him and kiss him, rather 
wildly, and, tell him he was a good little chap, and she wished 
to Gad his father was like him, 

A few <Jays after that kiss Karl had to run in all haste for 
the next-door* neijjjbour, and there were yells and shrieks 
in th^ house, 3nd then strange quiet, and a shrill wailing cry. 
Karl was in the room, there is nothing hidden among the 
poor, and the wretched woman called to him. He stood 
beside the bed; her face was white and drawn, and the life 
was tsbbing away from her with every breath she drew. 

" ’E*e ; you’re a^good sort, KarL Look after the kid a bit 
’E’s just as well without me p’raps, but Ludy’d let him 
starve. Will yer take care of ’im, Karl; will yer? I ain't 
bin bad to you, not as bad as I have to most. Ydii’ve 
looked after your mar, will you look after my pore .little 
kid?" * . 

“ I'll look .after him,” answered Karl solemnly! JH.e had 
fiever hated her, she hadn’t called his mother a burden; he 
had not so much resented her position, he had ohly resented 
that she did not work. “ Me and mother’ll look after him.” 

For the paralysed woman was never wholly dead Dr silent 
to Karl, he was always watching and waiting for the day 
when sjlie should speak again and be well. He often talked 
to her, said words that penetrated perhaps, though no answer 
came, only broken sounds. . 

“I’ll look after him,” said Karl. And we shall see how 
Karl the man kept the word* that Karl the boy gave by that 
sordid death-bed. 

Karl took the baby from her when she was dead, held it 
in his armsaa little, looked, at it and wondered at it, stroked 
its tiny hands, put his. cheeks against the soft downy head, 
let it creep into his heart, where it stayed for ever. After¬ 
wards he laid it by his mother's side, and tended them 
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both. It seems incredible, but neighbours helped, good, kind, 
greasy, gossiping Jewish girls and women, chaffed him, and 
taught him, and helped him, and saw them through the next 
few months. Not one of these did Karl forget in his later 
prosperity. * 

The shop was let; only the one room retained. There 
Karl, and the paralysed woman, and the baby lived, or 
starved together. The Board of Guardians helped them at 
last. But it was a case difficult to help; for Ludwig pleaded 
illness, and would do nothing, and Kafl foiight that his 
mother should not be taken away from him, and thfc ljaby, 
that had no right there at all, lay beside the paralysed 
woman, and set up its own false plea for tolerance. 

The Jewish Board of Guardians is an organisation "with its 
roots deep planted in r the throbbing heart of humanity. Good¬ 
ness radiates from it, and the charity that* ignores logit. Its 
almoneis understand^and keep its Unwritten rules. Karl 
Althaus, wheeling a barrow, running errands, helping a 
Punch and Judy man, bringing home his daily pence, fight¬ 
ing for home as a man might fight, won from {hern the man’s 
privilege to keep his mother with him. The fight was hard 
because of Ludwig; nevertheless the Board of Guardians paid 
the rent, and allowed them ten shillings a week. 

But Ludwig wanted so much, and there was little for 
mother and the baby, so Karl knew what it was to go 
hungry. Once he went nearly forty-eight hours without 
food; that is how he learnt pity, learnt never Jo say “No” 
to a beggar who pleaded hunger, It is not easy to be 
honest when there is abundance all around, when there are 
warm-smelling bakers’ shops, tempting things on barrows, 
or exposed on the pavement, and from the hooks that 
butchers use. Karl, in ( the streets, learnj the morality of 
the streets, they were his public school. Often after he had 
tidied the room, done what he- could for his mother, and fed 
the baby, he would go back into the streets where he had 
been the livelong day, they would grow grey, and cojd, and 
unreal, and his head would feel large and empty, his eyes a 
little dim, because he had given all he had earned, and his 
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growing boyhood starved. These were the times temptation 
came to hftn. He could not beg. Everything he earned 
Ludwig took from him, now on one plea, now on another, and 
all that Karl could keep back from him went to buy the 
milk and beef-tea that kept his paralysed mother alive. 

Eighteen months he worked and starved, and stole per¬ 
chance, but never begged, resolution and strength growing 
in him the while and an indomitable greed. All around 
he saw wjhat he wanted; wherever he wheeled his barrow, or 
led the dog rt>uncf,Jto collect the coppers, or held horses, or 
sold,n£wspapers, all around he saw money, and the things 
that money could buy. ’ 

Then she died, the mother died. The Jewish women who 
came from the synagogue muttered their prayers in Hebrew, 
but Showed the poor body no respect when they took it from 
the bed. They ntade an alien of him, though it was thirty 
years before he voicedHiimself to little-loan de Groot in Cape 
Town. The neighbours who in all kindliness said to him : 

“ It's a good thing she's gone ; now you’ll be free," made 
an exile of hiiig from the quarter. He had loved his burden, 
hugged it to him, never forgot how she had worked for him. 
He knew it better every day; he remembered lying in bed in 
Tiis baby days, and seeing her stitching away by candle-light 
to make him his velveteen suit for Saturdays. Ludwig had 
pawned the suit; but, when Karl saw his mother at last 
dead, indeed, cold, with closed eyes, he remembered it; 
how she hacj worked at it after her long day’s toil was done, 
how s|je would come ever and anon to his cot, rumpling his 
curls with her large hand, while she kissed him, and told him 
he must go to sleep now, and he*should have a brave suit for 
the Sabbath. To him she wasn’t a fat and greasy Jewess, 
with a black fringe, she wasn’t a poor paralysed figure eaten 
up by bed-sores, cruelly wasted and hideous; she was just 
“ mother,” the best thing the world ever showed him. They 
said: • * 

" It’s a good thing she’s gone, at last,” and that broke him 
down, sent him away from Whitechapel, away from the 
people who didn't understand. 
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Kail Althaus, the multi • Millionaire, who laughed -at 
Stephen Hayward for being short of a thousand pounds, and 
at Joan for being scrupulous at accepting five thousand, did 
not find people very ready to understand hftn, then or ever. 
A big heart and a grasping fist seen- incongruous. 

He had a wondrously diversified career'after the death of 
his mother, and sounded every note in the gamut of privation. 
He had Louis to keep a3 well as himself, Louis, the little 
by-blow of the Whitechapel provision shop. He had promised 
Louis’s mother, and he kept his promise ;Jlhou^h oftentimes 
hungry Louis cried himself to sleep in the arms o't hungry J£arl. 

Karl was a pawnbroker’s assistant at the beginning of his 
more prosperous period, and saved his wages to buy old 
pledges to resell; he was clerk in a foreign bank by the 
time he had put Louis to school, andi-paid for the funeral of 
his stepfather, who died of consumption in the Jewish ward 
of the London Hosp^t^l, begging to *ihe last. When Karl 
worked his passage out to South Africa, before the first 
annexation, he had with him money of Messrs. Oldberger 
and Sons, and they had not lent it to him. A year’s school 
fees for Louis had been paid in advance out of that money. 
But he paid it back very soon, and wrote Messrs. Oldberger 
a manly letter, telling them of his acute necessities. The" 
firm forgave him, they were of a forgiving race; presently 
they began to do business with him, and finally, which makes 
it more curious still, Karl became their partner. 

Karl Althaus was at the birth of the goldfields; he also 
had prospected- successfully for diamonds. Is it possible to 
make millions honestly ? Karl did not know the meaning 
of the word, never learned’ it. But he was untiringly in¬ 
dustrious, orientally generous, and he had graduated in 
sharpness in the street^ of Whitechapel.^ He swindled 
natives, bamboozled Dutchmen, turned over the money he 
had annexed again and agaig£ In early days he played 
"heads I win, tails you lose" all the time.’ Indater times 
he made the chances even more certain. 

Karl lived in South Africa from 1875 to 188L Then he 
came home with a strange story to tell, and tried to get a 
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hearing for it at the Colonial Office. He failed, failed 
absolutely,‘hammering at the iron-bound door of officialdom 
in vain. Karl guessed, even then, that the time would come 
when they would have to listen, when that which he had to 
tell them woukt“otherwiVe be thundered into their ears by 
guns, and shrieked at them through the red blaze of battle. 
He knew it, many men in South Africa knew, or guessed, but 
neither he nor they got a hearing; the Boer delegates had 
it all their own way, and the miserable Convention was signed 
that raa^e ohr countrymen helots where they should have 
beey hferoes. 

Karl did not care very much. There was no money to be 
made by political success, and things had not progressed far 
then. The slim and wily Dutchman kept a show of justice, 
and* ever promised decent government., The times were not 
ripe, the grain nof garnered, the guns not bought. 

Karl, received in Rondon Society^vith the courtesy his 
wealth demanded, and at the Colonial Office with the 
indifference that the thing he had to tell failed to justify, 
returned to §outh Africa to get more gold whilst it was 
possible. He had learned a great deal during his visit. 

He went »back and held a candle to the devil,' and the 
devil rewarded him royally for his courtesy. He bribed and 
robbed* ’and intrigued with the Boers, not against them: he 
obtained concessions. Every one connected' with him grew 
ricn, but always he grew richer. 

Then the; dogs he fed took to snarling, and he could no 
longeii listeiwto men who told him that the English nation 
does not want to be well served, she wants simply to be 
allowed to sleep, peacefully. For he met Joan de Groot, 
and learnt that there were many better things than money; 
patriotism being among them. And, as we have seen, Karl 
went to England again, and tried to find out for himself who 
was right. Because little 'Jfian de Groot had touched his 
heart, or his imagination, in some strange way, he concluded 
that it was she. Then he made plans, and of all the plans he 
laid, none'Seemed so good to him as the one that touched 
Stephen Hayward. 
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But daring the month Karl Vas in Cape Town, talking 
his autobiography to Joan de Groot, he had as' yet made 
no plans. 

Of course these two talked politics as well as biography. 
They had different standpoints, different motives, but, never¬ 
theless, they arrived practically at the same conclusions. 

The two races, English and Dutch, must live side by side 
under the English flag. The weapon of power had been put 
prematurely into a hand unfit to wield it: it must be taken 
back. This Joan persuaded him. England should be^the 
paramount power in South Africa, and England musV assert 
this now with loud insistent voice, before the newly-formed 
Bond should have time to *veld % the party whose watchword 
was South Africa for the Afrikanders. Karl recognised, 
although perhaps he overrated, ttie power of Joan's pen. ' He 
wanted her to write home what they both knew. Hfe told 
her how to place and ( marshal her facte. He had his private 
ends to sen e, of course, and at first all of them meant only 
money. Seeing this, she remained firm against his arguments. 

She would only write what she felt or what she saw, and, 
because she was conscientious and literary in the finest sense 
of the word, she wrote but slowly, and little, of what she 
wrote seemed to her worthy of publication. Karl knew,* 
better than Joan, that, if she for ever hit the tin tacks of 
fact with the light hammer of feminine argument, she would 
never build a platform. She must screw in wild injustices, 
exaggerated histories, she must make a dust and a whirl 
about her work, he told her. 

But she would only write as the mood seized her, and 
the little provocative woman laughed at his arguments, and 
flung his thinly-disguised offers of bribery back in his admir¬ 
ing face, and clashed hey wit against his -jritli bewildering 
lightness. Karl would have given her everything. Whether 
by way of bribery, because he wanted her pen as his mouth¬ 
piece, or whether it was simply that when "a little woman 
bewitches a big man he wants to lavish on her out of his 
abundance, even out of his poverty if he be a big poor man, 
Karl did not know at first, though Joan suspected. Yet 
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she took nothing from hirrf in kind, only experience and 
sensation, hnd gradually a dawning, shaping thought. 

Before that nebulous thought took shape, however, Karl 
had left Cape Town. 

All that he said to L\iis about Piet de Groot’s farm had 
been in his mind when he had come to Cape Town, but all 
of it had been forgotten whilst Joan was teaching him. It 
revived, momentarily, when he went to say good-bye to her, 
and his “ good-bye ” was characteristic. 

“ I’m off t6 England." 

‘^Biteiness? ” 

“ Business and polities are synonymous just now. One 
thing—or two,”’he looked at her in the little pause between 
that “ or two,” and she reddened; “ levant before I go. I 
wafit to get in touch with your husband——” 

She did not kfiow why she had flushed, but still his eyes 
were seeking hers. • % 

“ Piet is ill; he is in Pretoria just now. Dr. Wolff is 
treating him.” 

“ You are not with him.” 

“ He is not alone.” 

Karl understood, having heard something of the story. 

“ I want him to lease me the farm, or sell it." 

“ I hope you will be more successful in obtaining your 
other desires than you will be in that,” she said quickly, 
thoughtlessly. 

“Do you?” he answered, and the undercurrent of feeling 
between them made her hurriedly continue talking, so that 
only the surface should be skimmed. 

“Piet will never sell the farm while there’s breath in 
him." 

Karl kept the conversation fof the moment where she 
had led it. 

“He’ll have to. The deep-level of the Geldenreif is 
under it.’’, 

“ That won’t even interest him." 

Karl grew impatient. 

“ Now then, little woman, don’t talk twaddle. He’s ill. 
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and not very strong in his brain*pan when he's well, but he’s 
not ill enough to be allowed to browse his mangy ostriches 
on a hundred millions of gold quartz.” 

“As long as life is in him he won’t sell the homestead. 
Why, when he settled it on me <y*i our marriage, he made 
me promise I would never part with it And then, you 
know,” she added, twinkling her blue eyes at him, “ he is 
not in love with your methods, since you tried to do him out 
of the Four Acre because he had let you use it as a dumping 
ground for a few years.” <}' *> 

“Oh, I know how he feels towards us. I knowjhwv fchey 1 
all feel towards the men who brought the money into their 
bankrupt, starving country; but they are getting to the 
end of their tether. I tell you," he spoke bitterly, “they 
are nearing the end, putting the nails in their own coffins. 
Bewaarplatzen, indeed! Thieves! ” ‘‘ t 

And she laughed at bis bitterness, at his indignation. 

“ Oh, yes; it’s a -desperate thing, to want to keep what 
belongs to one when 'Karl Althaus wants it for him¬ 
self." 

The light laughter, or the womanliness of her, standing 
there, so small and brown and wilful, moved him on a sudden 
to her side. 

“Joan! Don’t be frightened, child, little woman, why I 
was not going to hurt you.” 

He had caught hold of her, for Karl was primitive. He 
had startled her. It was not the first episode she had passed 
through, or provoked; but Karl was so big and not young, 
and she liked him so much. 

“ I’m not going to hurt you.” His face was tender, if his 
touch had been rough. She left her hands in his then, though 
her heart beat fast, and hqr breat'h came quickly. 

“ That’s right, take it quietly. I must speak; you’ll have 
to listen. I’m going to ask you for something; but you 
won’t, I know beforehand you won’t give it me. . Damn it! 
you're such a good little woman! ” She stood quite; still 
now, though his voice was thick, and his,grasp on her 
hands tight. 
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“Yoilwere quite right in* what you said just then. It’s 
pretty desperate to keep from Karl Althaus what he wants." 

He stopped for words a minute. As she saw his agitation 
she grew suddenly calm, her hands resting in his; some 
comprehension, some syftypathy ever, were in her blue eyes 
as she watched him. He recovered himself. 

“I want you! God! if you only knew how I want you! You 
are right not to struggle, dear; I wouldn’t hurt you, you know 
that, well enough. Now tell me, is there anything, anything 
on earth I cotfld giyou, that would make you come to me?” 

Tjje «low colour mounted on her cheek, flushed up to her 
eyes, and blinded them. • She shook her head. 

“Come; you Vant fame, money will buy fame. You’re 
such a little thing, and the world is such a big place; you 
ought to have some one to take care of you. Joan, let me 
take «are of you, let me. I’m pretty rough, but I minded 
my mother, and I’ve aninded Louis. I’ll be so careful of 
you, dear, not a breath shall blow on you. Can’t you do it, 
dear, can’t you ? ” She only shook her head, but her eyes 
were full of tears. Seeing them, he released her hands : 

“ Never mind, then ; don’t cry.” He walked away from 
her, turned fcis back to her a minute. When he faced her 
%gain her tears were falling. 

“ Don’t cry. I’m a blackguard ever to have thought of 
it. Nothing you have said, nothing you have done, warrants 
it, I know that, don’t you think I don’t know, that ? Come ” 
—he went up to her again —“ leave off crying; I can’t bear 
it, I tell you ; you’re driving me mad with it; forgive me, 
you’ll have to forgive me,” he said gruffly. 

“Oh, I’m proud, proud you want me,” she cried. He 
knelt before her then, and took both her little hands in his 
roughened ones, # and kissed fhem. 

" You are such a good little woman. I've nothing to tempt 
you with. I’m only a coster-boy in your eyes, I see that; all 
my money^loesh't help me with you.” 

Suddenly she put her face down, and kissed him lightly on 
the cheek, and over the slow flush of his face that followed 
so quickly she put her released hand. 
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“ Karl, I’m proud, I can’t help it. I’m proud you like me. 
It's impossible; you know it’s impossible. There’s Piet, and 
I don’t, I don’t love you, Karl.’’ Her cheeks too were hot. 

“ If it hadn’t been for Piet ? ” He was standing again 
now, out of breath as if he had be£ n running, moved by that 
sudden kiss, and shaken to the depths. “ If it hadn’t been 
for Piet, dear; if it were not for Piet ? ” Again he knelt, and 
laid his hot lips on her little hands. 

“I don’t know. I don’t love,.you.” She left him her 
hands. “ But you are strong and so diffe’. ent, knd I think, I 
do think you’re good, except about money. And'nQ, one' 
else has seemed so interesting, and I am glad you want me, 
and-’’ 

He did not give her time to finish her sentence. The big 
man had risen and caught her in his arms. * 

“Joan, if ever there is no Piet, if eVer you are <4 free 
woman, may I come you again ? Do you know that kiss 
you gave me of your own free will, my sweet, the only kiss 
I’ve ever had, since my mother died, that I haven’t paid for, 
that kiss has somehow made you sacred to me. Give me 
another, little Joan, kiss me once on the lips.’ Tell me that 
I may come to you again some day. Do that, and I’ll let 
you go, and I’ll never come to you again, never, until ydu are 
free, or unless you send for me. You don’t know how I love 
you ; I love you enough to do without you.” 

But, though .his lips sought hers, they only brushed her 
cheek. She struggled against him, and he released her as 
soon as he realised it. He l&iked at her, but she averted her 
eyes. 

“ You conldn’t .do it. I’m a rough chap, whisky soddened. 
Never mipd; give me your hand again.” 

She gave them, both without a word. 

“ I’m off now. . But I want you to remember, never to 
forget, that you’ve got a pal in Karl Althaus. I’ll come to 
you again some day when you are free, “hot (Until them 
God forgive me for having soiled you "With such a thought as 
I had in my mind. You forgive me, too, I know that, dear; 
know it by that kiss. Bless you for it! I’ll come to you 
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when you are free; but I don’t suppose it will be of any 
use?” There was an interrogative note on the lingering 
words. 

“ I don’t know.” Heriwoice was stifled. 

"Well—perhaps. I dafe not stay— God bless you.” 

And he was gone, with a slam of the front-door that might 
have been heard at Government House. 



CHAPTER VII 


Joan missed Karl, but she was a writer firsthand a woman 
afterwards, and, until the afterwards, all “Ler experiences took 
the form of phrases, and grouped themselves into sentences 
and paragraphs. The nebulous thought, with which Karl 
had inspired her was that the race story, written so often, 
must now be written differently. It was the Jew in Karl' 
that had moved hrar, she thought/for that she had been 
moved momentarily there was no doubt, and it was to 
sympathise with the^strange lurid race that dominated the 
business quarter of Cape Town. Karl had been fond of 
talking of Jews; he had contrived to make their claims 
insistent. Now, as she walked abroad, she saw, behind every 
pair of sharp, black eyes, behind bald heads and prominent 
noses, in stooping, shabby forms and coarse accents, she saw 
that large intelligence, that big heart, that gentle kindliness 
of Karl Althaus. She saw the restless hands eager to grab, 
ready to give. She saw, for Joan’s light blue eyes were 
wires to her brain, and telegraphed truly, that there pulsed 
beneath these sordid, grasping, greedy Jews, who walked the 
Cape Town streets and congregated in its market, places, a 
wealth and warmth of goodness, of generosity, of which the 
colder, slower, Northern' men were scarcely capable. She 
saw them often dishonest, never brutal, with the lowest 
standard of honour, and the highest ideal, of Brotherhood. * 
But she missed Karl for hardly more than a week. Almost 
before her hand had forgotten that painful pressure of his 
big fist, almost before her cheek had lost tho. flush where 
his rough face had touched her, Karl had become a figure¬ 
head ; and the next book, the “ Story of the Jew,” began to 
quicken in her, a Jewish novel —the Jewish novel! That was 
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what filled her nights and days; she was big with it, as a 
happy woman with child. It had no shape or expression as 
yet, but she felt the life in it. All the people, all her friends, 
who were not Jews, spread their vapid personalities and 
weak wiles, their dull talfe^before her in vain. She walked 
about among her fellow-men and women as one walks with 
shadows; nothing was real but the book she was going to 
write* the “ Book of the Jew.” 

Thus it was that, when Karl sent Louis to her, she was 
malleable, ready, eager. Karl had told Louis “ there is a 
Hittle^ woman Cape Town—” and he had shown his 
heart to his brother. There was no room in it for doubt, or 
fear, or suspicion of Louis. All the world he could suspect 
and doubt, perhaps fear, before he grew too powerful for 
fear,* but Louis and h* were alone together in the world. 
Karl leved him loySlly. 

When Louis left Pnetoria for Cap^ Town en route for 
England, he had his instructions. He was to influence Joan 
de Groot, an easy task, to tackle the English Government 
through Stephen Hayward, an enterprise not unworthy of 
his talents. 

Van Biene jvas jackal, lawyer, creature, anything one liked 
fo call him, to the Unterwald gang. Louis sauntered into 
Van Biene’s office the morning he arrived in Cape Town. 
After a few preliminary business details had been run 
through, he asked : 

“ Can you gut me in the way of meeting a Mrs. de Groot, 
a writing woman ; she is married to a man whose farm 
we’ve got to get. Karl gave me a letter to her, but that 
is too formal a business.” * 

Van Biene, little old ferret that he was, looked sharply 
over his spectacles at Karl Allhaus's Representative. 

“ She’s not witn her husband, and has no influence with 
him. Your brother knows that." 

• Louis, in ^he basy chair, surveying with some pride the 
patent leather shoe that covered the “ best instep in South 
Africa," smiled, caressing his dark moustache. 

“ Karl couldn’t pull it off. But you would not call poor 
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old Karl the best man in the world to tackle a'woman, now, 
wpuld you ? ” * 

He'gave another upward turn to that dark moustache with 
a hand, small, well shaped, sinewy. 

“ Come, out with it—where is s^e to be found ? I expect 
I’ll know how to make her work in our interests.’’ 

Louis’s self-satisfied smile and manner, his shiny, im¬ 
maculate clothes, the whole, handsome, assured air of, him, 
irritated the old lawyer. y»p Biene’s little mouth was all 
awry, as if he had tasted something „iause6us, jvhen he 
answered : ‘ „ ~ 0 

“ She’s not your sort at all. You really should not waste 
yourself on a woman given up to literafure and politics. 
She is not an adventurous woman. Curl up your moustaches 
from now till doopisday, they won’t appeal to Joah de 
Groot.” 

Happily Louis coqld catch a glimpse of himself in the 
mirror over the mantel, and he smiled again at the reflec¬ 
tion. He need not put himself out of the way to be civil 
to old Van Biene, they had half a hundred holds over him. 

“ Had a look in in that quarter yourself, old man ? She 
seems very attractive to fogeys. Even old Karl was im¬ 
pressed. But go on, hurry up, I’ve no time to waste. I'm off 
to England in a fortnight. Whom does she visit ? ” 

“ Give up the idea. She can’t help us. If she could, I 
am not sure that she would. You’ve nothing to bribe her 
with.” Van Biene shot another disgusted glance at Louis. 
“She won’t notice your clothes, and if it had been a question 
of money—I believe you’ll allow Karl could bid as high as 
you can.” 

Still Louis smiled. The old lawyer’s irritation with him 
was nothing new. ', 

“ Oh ! you notice they fit, do you ? Poole’s best cutter 1 ” 
He felt where the well-pressed trouser exhibited its regular 
seam, patted his chest where the double-bfeasted waistcoat 
showed there was a waist to consider. “But get,alongi 
spit it out.” Louis’s refinement was one of the garments 
he only wore for special occasions. “ You’ve got to do 
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what I ask, So why' ‘ make Such ’<£ fuss about it ? ' Where 
does the \tfoman hang out ? I haven’t got the letter with 
me. If I can’t meet her about, I shall have to make a 
formal call.” v 

Still Van Bierfe hesitated. 

“ She’s got ink in her veins, not blood. They’ve all been 
at her; your brother Karl wasn’t the only one that had a 
story »to tell. But nobody moves her ; you leave her alone 
with her books. You’ll do nothing with her, and then you’ll 
grow spiteful. I ksfftw you.” 

* “ It bhliave*you’re frightened to bring us together. By 
Jove!” he got up and talked round the lawyer, surveying 
him with some interest, “ I never looked upon you in that 
light before. Somehow or other, you never struck me as a 
Don’Juan.” • • 

“ D&n’t make a fool of yourself.” 

“ And what does Mr# Van Biene sayito it, eh ? ’’ 

A lecherous, treacherous fellow. Van Biene thought 
Louis Althaus, scarcely white ; his contempt was mingled 
with hatred. .Yet, if he did not give him the asked-for 
opportunity, some one'else would ; there was no difficulty in 
meeting Joarwde Groot in Cape Towri society. 

"If you are really set on knowing her, you can dine with 
my wife to-night. Mrs. de Groot and her brother are both 
coming,” he said sullenly, Louis patted him on the shoulder. 

" Why didn't you say so before ? What a man you are, to 
be sure. I’ll, be there—ta-ta. And, if I notice anything. 
I’ll notisay a word to Mrs. B.”~ 

" Phew ! ” 

Van Biene breathe^, again, the* office w'as clear of Louis. 
But he sat down to hfs*j)esk jvith some presentiment of evil, 
some uneasiness. »Joan was eclecti* in her innocent flirta¬ 
tions, and the wizened old lawyer had a keen brain, and an 
appreciative wit. His dry cynical humour, his knowledge of 
dlen, had made 'him a Congenial companion to her. There 
was a sympathy between them that neared friendship. 

“ A lecherous, treacherous fellow,” he thought, “ but 
she’ll see through him.” 
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Still he worked uneasily. Me knew more about Piet de 
Groot and his farm than Louis did. But what he knew 
Louis might soon learn, and, if what he had heard was true, 
then Joan might indeed become essential to the interests of 
the Unterwald Company, in wlvch case, better Karl than 
Louis to play the game for them. The lawyer was uneasy, 
for he appreciated Joan, perhaps guessed where she might 
be weak. 

There was no doubt about Louis’s good looks. HJe dark 
eyes were Spanish in their sleepy de|5shs, llis bmsjied up 
moustache and slight imperial kept the foreign contour of his 
face, but his fair skin was English, pale and clear. The 
hair had retreated a little on his temples, he wore it brushed 
back, without a parting, lying as straight and sleek as the 
valet could make it; but at the nape 1 ' of the neck you could 
see the end of the wave it had, and his neck was firm and 
white, his head splendidly set upon if. 

Van Biene watched from the window Louis’s graceful 
saunter down Adderley Street. His grace had in it some¬ 
thing feline to Van Biene’s old eyes, but he knew he saw 
him differently from the way others did. Louis was tall 
and lean of flank, his back was straight withM fall towards 
the waist, the slight slope in his shoulders, the easy move¬ 
ment from the hips, were part of the fine make of him. 

“ Damn him ! he looks like a gentleman,” said Van Biene, 
when he left the window and went back to his papers. 

That evening when, for the first time, Joan met those 
dark melancholy eyes, she saw little else. They were brown 
eyes, blue in the whites, brown in the centres, there was 
depth in them and melancholy, they spoke, they seemed to 
tell a history; they brought “ ^Thaddeus of Warsaw ’’ to her 
mind. She was only a writing woman, at the beginning 
of that dinner, and she thought here was another chapter 
for her book, the agony of Poland, vibrant, inarticulate. 

“I wanted to know you,” was all Louis said,*as he bowed 
over her hand with that graceful half-foreign gesture of his. 
“ I came here to-night on purpose to meet you.” 

“I am flattered.” Joan was used to compliments, but 
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to-night, somehow, she wa% not at her ease with Karl 
Althaus's adopted brother. 

“ I am glad I asked Mrs. Van Biene to send us in together." 
Joan was glad too. It was absurd, but she was glad. She 
'knew so little, with all'that she had written of love, and 
written well, that she tool?no warning when, as she laid her 
fingers lightly on his coat sleeve, she felt a thrill run up her 
arm, a thrill that ended in her heart, in a slight shudder, in 
an accelerated breath and pulse-beat. 

“ I am glad to meet Karl Althaus’s brother," she 
• answered} ani blusned, remembering. For an instant his eyes 
met*hers,*and she wondered if indeed she was glad because 
he was Karl Altlmus’s adopted brother. But for a little space 
she spoke of Karl breathlessly, and Louis looked at her; his 
pointed tongue now and again moistened those thin lips of 
his, hi's hand caressed nis imperial, brushed up his moustache 
until the ends were feathery and light against the transparent 
skin, and his eyes were melancholy ancWm penetrable. Every¬ 
thing about him had a subtle indefinable attraction and charm 
for the girl-woman, who had been for a short time wife to 
Piet de Groot’and for the rest had thought that literature 
was life. 

» Afterwards Joan knew that it had been a strange dinner. 
She had eaten nothing; there had been an unusual nervous¬ 
ness about her. She had torn her menu into little bits and 
played with the pieces — she remembered that, but what 
they had said to each other she could not recall. It seemed 
to her she had scarcely looked at him, yet she knew that 
those clark eyes had starry centres, she knew his voice was 
soft and low, she heard again the slight roll of his “ r’s,” as 
if they left his tongue reluctantly. 

And the poor little clever fool, going home to lie awake 
and dream, with*a soft hand-pressufe coming back again and 
again always with its own thrill and message, thought it was 
#11 because the quickening idea was embodied, and that the 
Jew of dreams was incarnated to make her book live. 

A writer, born, not made, has this apart from other men 
and women, a power of detachment, an impersonal double 
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sense that visualises the picturesque, the apposite, and sees 
it apart from its surroundings, framed and made separate. 
The writer bom, not made, can sit by the deathbed of a be¬ 
loved one and forget the dying, see the dear face on the 
pillow, listen to the laboured difficult breathing, hideous with' 
the hoarse death-rattle, and be fflled with naught but the 
difficulty of translating the scene into phrase, of grouping the 
sentences so as to make the room with its medicine bottles, 
its white capped nurse and drug-smells stand out, solemn 
and cold and clear in the black and whij^ shaap outline, the 
shadowlessness of print. 

Joan sat at that dinner-party, tlje deathbed of so much 
that was strong and self-reliunt and powerful in her, the 
deathbed of her girlhood and her untroubled heart and her 
innocent spirit, and, as she nervously shredded the menu 
card, she mentally described the dinner* table, the flowers 
and white napery, the silver dishes Reaped with fruit, the 
shaded candles and tlfe glass, saw it always and merely as a 
chapter in the “Book of the Jew.’’ Only she never foresaw 
in print the vague unrest that throbbed its warning to her; 
she could neither search for nor find a phrase to meet her 
quickening pulse. 

There is a mystery known to all who know men and* 
women, to all who have insight into, sympathy with, or 
understanding of, their fellow-travellers, but it is-blank and 
incomprehensible to the Pharisees, and to' all who would read 
and run at the same time. This is the mystery that fills the 
divorce courts, mocks the iqcredfllous, and sets dt naught all 
creeds and convictions. R*» that a certain something, 
subtle, sweet, and rare, pot a perfume, not a touch, but an 
echo of both, light, elusive, all-pervading, is the special 
property of some loose-living men, a-property that is beyond 
the reach of analysis, but*recognisable in th% freemasonry of 
the passions by all who have realised its existence. It is as 
the candle to the moth, as the rose to the butterfly, as the* 
magnet to the steel. It is a surface lure of sex,*t is an all- 
compelling whisper, almost it seems that to hear it' is to 
obey. But some ears are deaf to it, some few dull ears. 
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Van Biene, wizened and bitter and old, knew of this fnystery; 
he knew it*well, knew too that Louis Althaus held the key 
to it in that sleek head, that straight back and those sloping 
shoulders, those lean flanks and nervous hands, knew that the 
co-respondent, no less thai^the poet, is born, not made. But 
he thought Joan’s ears were deaf,—he hoped Joan’s ears were 
deaf; so dull she had proved to other men who had tempted 
her with other wiles. 

On the evening of the dinner-party he watched those two, 
watched the Bright^Jertness fade a little out of the woman’s 
«face,^n«l lieriids veil her eyes. Out of the corners of them 
she would look now and* again at Louis, but it seemed that 
she too was nervous, Van Biene missed her low laughter. 
He noted the small fingers mechanically tearing up the name- 
cardj then the menu. *And all the time Louis talked in a 
low voice, disjoints! talk it seemed to the old man watch¬ 
ing, and Louis’s wondejful eyes were fjjll of softness, and his 
voice with the burred r’s sounded musical, and the atmos¬ 
phere in which these two apparently sat apart from all the 
others seemed charged with electricity. 

For those two there was nobody else at the dinner-party 
Louis absorbgd Joan, and was absorbed by her. Van Biene 
ground his teeth at them, but knew ha was powerless. 

There had be'fen cross motives running in Louis's subtle 
handsome head, when he had asked for the invitation, when 
he had entered the dining-ropaj. But Joan herself blotted 
out her farm that evening witjn, Louis no less than she had 
done with Karl; there was doubt about that. Her 

charm ’surprised him out of his - scheming. He was not 
too absorbed, however, to notic^ -Van Bflpe’s expression, 
and his vanity was all alert. That JowVwas’what she was, 
excited it further. Karl, steady old Karl, rough old Karl, 
had had a fancy for her too, he remembered, and he laughed 
to himself at the thought that Karl should rival him here. 
She woman was made for him, he felt that immediately; he 
tried to convey it too. He knew many tricks and subtleties 
to awaken light thoughts in light Women. Joan's innocence, 
ignorance, instinctive purity, missed them all. Quickly, very 



quickly, he saw, he realised that, if success was to follow 
him, he must, as he worded it to himself, begiw at the be¬ 
ginning; it was a new language he must teach her. He 
had not hoped for all he saw. 

He had expected to find the celebrated authoress a mere 
writing-machine, an ink-stained, bony thing, not even young. 
In reality, she was as delicate as a Cosway miniature, with an 
eighteenth century piquancy in her grace. Joan wore green 
that evening, a soft dress, with some white stuff, trans¬ 
parent, draping the shoulders. But the>jhoul<!ers themselves 
were whiter than the stuff that draped theiA, a^ won^erfuh 
creamy white. On the left side* Louis saw there was a 
dimple, they had not got as far as the 'entries before .he 
knew it was there for him. Her' arms were round, like a 
baby’s arms, and again there were pimples in the elbows, 
and slender wrists and small hands with tapering fingers, 
and Louis’s heart, though it was as^vizened as Van Biene’s 
figure, beat fast. 

“ Is it true that you only care for pen and ink, that you 
want to write, and not to live ? ” Louis Althaus talked 
ever in questions. 

" It seems the same thing to me," Joan ansjvered simply. 
But that was at the beginning of the dinner, for very soofl 
the mystery of Louis touched her senses. “I have never 
cared for anything or anybody I know so much as I have 
cared for the things and the people I have imagined.” 

“ I am sorry you have cared for the people you have 
imagined.” 

The delicate colour stqle into her cheeks. 

"Imagined I cared,’’ sjie interpolated and smiled, but 
nervously. Was he familiar, impertinent ? She hardly 
knew; at any rate, wheji she Rad time to analyse her feel¬ 
ings, she thought she would find she had material for a new 
chapter. 

" But in real life,” he persisted, his voice low, " in real 
life, have you ever cared ? ” 

The voice and the words penetrated, or perhaps it was 
the dark eyes, soft yet searching, and all at once Joan knew 
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she was lonely, and that love, fove of which she read, of which 
she wrote. Had been nothing but a pulseless word, colder than 
print. Her loneliness shuddered through her, and then was 
gone, and the low voice yith its burred “ r’s ” filled its place. 

It was a short dinner, a porter evening. Louis never left 
Joan’s side. The drawing-room, heavy with flowers, the 
women in their dicolletage, in their diamonds, the loud- 
voiced men, the music, swayed about her, and seemed un¬ 
real, absurd, negligible. She hardly grasped the purport 
of the things he sSid to her, of the things he compelled 
*her to *ar«;w?r. In some strange way he made her con¬ 
scious of emotions whicH, until this evening, she had never 
known were possible to her. And the bright elusive woman¬ 
hood, which had bewitched K,arl, Louis saw shy and wild, 
and*lie wanted it, as men want always, to bring down wild 
things. Every trick began to tell, every move “to come 
off,” but, as the evening wore on, hg forgot to be tricky 
and studied. What there was of man in him woke up and 
w'anted her. He was amazed at himself. What he had 
meant—but h^ did not stay to remember what he had meant; 
only, as he walked back to the hotel that night, he said to 
himself thato he was in love, and he knew it was for the 
first time, and even to Louis Althaus it seemed that the 
summer night was more beautiful than ever summer night 
had seemed before. 

And Joan! 

It was Louis who had put the cloak about her shoulders, who 
had whispered passionately in her ear : 

“We shall meet again ; we must meet again.” 

She heard the words as one hefys far off the strain of some 
sweet distant music, entrancing, strange,' exciting. She 
heard them unt$ she fell asleep. , She understood nothing 
of what had happened to her, why her heart beat fast, why 
her pulses throbbed, why her cheeks glowed in the darkness, 
•it must be»beciuse she had found the hero for the “Book 
of the Jew,” she said to herself, as at last she dropped into 
happy dreams. 

Three days passed before they met again, and, in the mean- 
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time, Jean found a strange parfilysis had overtaken her pen. 
For hours she sat with it suspended over a Blank sheet, 
whilst no thought came to her, no phrases framed themselves; 
she was conscious only of a restlessness, of an excitement, foij 
which she had no name. She left off trying to write, and 
took long solitary walks instead; she became certain it was 
exercise she needed. Her brother had often told her she 
led too sedentary a life. Now she abandoned her- pen 
altogether. When the solitary walks only tired her, and the 
charm of Nature vanished, when the ■‘Victoria Road with 
its tropical foliage, flamboyant with blossoms,, an do the 
sapphire sea that glittered in the? sun, and the turquoise 
sky that hung above it, actually began to pall upon her, 
began to spell unrest, excitement without cause, the 
atmosphere seeming too clear and ‘ searching, she turned 
her footsteps towards the business portion of the town. She 
threw herself feverishly into her h msehold duties, made 
daily pilgrimages to Cartwright’s stores, selecting groceries 
as if they had suddenly become of vital importance. Then, 
too, she took a strange interest in her toilette; all at once 
her dresses seemed old, or shabby, or unbecoming. She 
spent one whole morning at Stuttaford’s, trying on rich 
stuffs, discarding pattern after pattern, dissatisfied, but not 
knowing why. 

She hardly thought of Louis, at least, she hardly knew 
she thought of him, but the set of his handsome head and 
his dark eyes, followed her about, and pursued her awake or 
asleep, followed her into Stuttaford’s as into Cartwright’s, 
became mingled with the clothes no less than with the 
household stores. t 

Twice a week the military band played in Government 
Gardens; there too Joan walked, or ?at, ,noting the faces 
that she knew, evading the acquaintances who would have 
monopolised her, a solitary figure, watehing. To herself she 
said she was pursuing the idea, trying to track down the* 
inspiration that only a week ago she had found in. every 
Jewish face and form, but, if indeed it was that she sought 
it eluded her perfectly. 
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When she-saw Louis there was a rapid flow of blood to the 
heart, and then a reaction. He was not as handsome as she 
remembered him; he looked better in evening than in walk- 

t g dress. Hurriedly she; said these things to herself. Her 
>w to him was quite slight. She thought he would have 
passed on; she made no motion that there was room on the 
seat beside her, yet he stopped before her and spoke. 

“They are playing very well to-day,” she said, as if both 
of them were thinking of the military band. 

11 Ver-ry^” hfi said/«vith the “r’s” just as they had echoed 
tn hey; <$re§m£ “ I knew we should meet again,” he added. 

“ May I sit down ? ” 

He did not wait for permission. When he sat down by 
her side Joan thought that, after all, he was just as good- 
lookfhg by daylight. Only the hat covered the broad fore¬ 
head, ‘the lower p&rt of the face was narrower. His eyes 
spoke eloquently ; his gaze^ at her wa^intent. “ At last! ” 
he said. 

“You had difficulty in finding a seat?” 

He would not follow her lead, would not keep the con¬ 
versation at her level. 

“Did you feel that we should meet again?” 

* “ I don’t know; 1 don’t know. Oh! why do you talk so 
strangely to me ? ” A school-girl could not have answered 
with more confusion. Why had he not let her talk common¬ 
places, and get quiet in her heart, which now beat too 
loudly ? She was not well', she was quite sure she could not 
be well, her nerves were playing her such strange tricks. 

“ Have you thought of me, missed me, wanted me ? ” said 
Louis. “ All the world has been^different with me since I 
met you that evening. I can’t talk rubbish; I can’t pre¬ 
tend ; I must knpw what you have 0 been feeling. Tell me, 
did it mean anything to you that at last we had met? Did 
it seem to you like that, that at last we had met, found each 
®ther ? There lias never been anything but you in my life, 
I swear, it.” 

“ I .don’t know,” she answered timidly. And Louis’s heart 
swelled, for, was she not the cleverest woman in South Africa, 
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the authoress of " The Kaffir and his Keeper ’’ ? Van Biene 
had defied him to win her, and old Karl had failed. Yet, 
here she was, flushing and paling, and, if his own heart was 
beating fast, well he knew that her^was beating faster. / 
"Karl has spoken of you to me so often,” she said 
weakly. 

" Don’t talk to me of Karl; don’t talk to me of any one 
but yourself. Come, let us go for a walk together.” „ 
“Down Fleet Street, like Dr. Johnson?" she said, with a 
nervous laugh, but rising, nevertheless. c 

"Not like anybody but ourselves,” he answe.ed (i ^ sup-P 
pose I am very wrong to take it for granted you want to 
be with me as I with you. Tell me, am 'I wrong ? Have 
you thought of me since that night?” 

“ One always thinks of a pleasant evening." 

“ Don’t put me off; I don’t want generalities. Yo(i hav <5 
never been out of my mind for 9 , moment. Have you 
thought of me at all ? I must know.” There was no re¬ 
sponse, and he continued earnestly. " Don’t let us stand 
here and talk in the midst of people. I want to be alone 
with you. Do you feel that ? Do you feel weliave thousands 
of things to say to each other ? ” B 

" It is very nice here,” she said, moving on nevertheless. * 
She liked walking by his side. Considering his appearance 
alone, he was a man by whose side any woman might have 
liked to walk. There were other people walking up and 
down, and several bowed to Joan. Louis’s hat was off half- 
a-dozen times in as many minutes. All Louis’s ways had 
that half-foreign suggestion about them that appealed to 
her; he took off his hat to the veriest stranger with a bow, 
with a graceful movement. She liked him better with his 
hat off, then she saw tli^ sweep of the dark hair above the 
low brow; even the slight shrug of the shoulders, as he 
turned to her again and mutely complained of the inter¬ 
ruption, she found fascinating. He moved in Ijis clothes sm 
that one saw how the muscles ran beneath the skin, saw his 
litheness and grace. ^ 

“ I can’t talk surface talk to you,” he said; " I don’t know 
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why. You noticed that, even the first evening ? We seemed 
to have met*before, to understand each other at once ?’’ 

“Don't talk in questions — I don’t know — I haven’t 
•thought at all; I’ve hgen busy. What have you been 
doing ? what do you do ? Do you want all the same things 
your brother does? I don\ mean for South Africa, I mean 
for yourself. Do you collect pictures, and heap millions 
upon .millions like Pelion upon Ossa, and go on doing it 
because it has become a habit?” 

“ Do yoy thifik 1 like Karl ? ” 

* Shg feas( side glance at him, caught a smile and re¬ 
turned it. No; he was«not like Karl, she felt a throb of 
disloyalty, for, if Karl had been rough, he had been sincere. 
Heftfras coarsely moulded, badly built, big and heavy, but he 
had "been gentle with her, good to her.^ Louis beside him 
was as? “ Hyperion to a satyr." But she ought not to have 
smiled. She was sorry Jie had smiled Jjack, and he caught 
her regret and answered it before it was spoken. 

“ He is a good fellow, there is no one like old Karl. But 
you must not make me jealous of him. You ought not to 
have met him first." 

t, In the vaUey, through the afternoon, they walked and 
talked. Louis was no pedestrian, but a little way up the 
green precipitous side of the dominating mountain they 
wandered together. Then the shadow of the quickly descend¬ 
ing mist hid the turquoise sky, hid the wild truncated top 
of the Devil's Peak, laid its chill warning on them, so that 
their fqotsteps halted. Into the mist Joan walked presently, 
but to-day, to-day at least, she turned back. They parted at 
her brother’s door. 

The love idyll between these two took no time in the 
making. It sprapg into life almost, full-born. Perhaps the 
hot African sun was responsible. Certainly the barriers that 
convention has erected between man and woman seem lower 
^n those southern climes, less difficult to leap, more easily de¬ 
molished. The situation came upon the woman so suddenly, 
so unexpectedly, that the outposts were carried before she 
knew a sentinel was needed. He had found the weak place 
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in her defence; he was in the heart of the citadel before she 
realised the necessity of hanging out a flag. Shfe found the 
days empty and blank when they were without the sound 
of his voice, the touch of his hand, the desire in his eye^ 
even before she had realised that^ his eyes held a desire, and 
that in her trembling lips and fearful heart was the response. 

For a week they met and talked, met accidentally, and 
had sausage and eggs together at Wronski’s in Adderley 
Street, met by appointment, and in Louis’s li^ht Cape cart 
went the Kloof drive, or when the^»vanted a, long day 
together, they found themselves lingering in fat^ief Beck’s 
strange Caravanserie at Musenbui^j. In the curious sign¬ 
board that swung from the lintel there they saw a mutual 
message, anc], read it to each other. The sudden hail-storm— 
a South African hailstorm—each drop a menace—that bound 
them prisoners there, rejoiced their hearts; and when, on 
leaving, an asp in tjieir path uplifted a hooded head and 
danger barred their way, they had less thought for what 
it symbolised than the huge Kaffir who made an end of it. 
With or without excuse they met, and talked, and met 
again, finding daily in each other’s society the something 
that each felt a necessity of existence. Fora three weeks 
they met and talked, realising strange moments and the 
thrills that silence holds in sudden twilight, and then—then 
Louis voiced their feelings. 

It was at home, in her own little drawing-room, with its 
books and flowers and the nick-nacks that women gather 
around them, that Louis became explicit. Joan had been 
trying to work, and was holding a piece Of embroidery in un¬ 
steady hands; so little ha^ Louis said until then'. His elbow 
rested on the' mantelpiete, he^was looking down upon her 
bowed head, with its ^avy crown of brrjwn hair, looking 
down on the small fingers; his words had been few, and 
she could still pretend to work, but of hjs presence she was 
keenly conscious, every fibre of her was ‘conscious of hi^ 
figure, of the way he held himself. She had no need to. 
look upon him, so plainly she saw him, though her head 
was bent over the silks. 
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* It won’t do, Joan/' he said at length. “ What is the 
good of pretending? You are not working; you can’t work 
whilst I am here. Look up.” 

She obeyed him ; her jvork lay upon her lap; she looked 
up and met his eyes, and, seeing what was in them, dropped 
her own again with crimsoned cheek. 

“Do you know where we’re drifting?” he went on. “I 
am sure of myself; are you sure of yourself? I warn you 
now ”—he ought to have warned her before —“ there can be 
no going back for us^wo. There has never been a woman 
ifi my^life tjefore.” 

It was true ; whatever hire man was, he spoke the truth to 
her then. There’never had been another Joan, and all he 
.had known or ever felt of love* was concentrated on her, 
while*everything else for the moment he had forgotten. It 
would tome to him again, bu.t this week he had remembered 
nothing but that Joan <^e Groot was the one woman in all 
the world for him, that this married woman with the purity 
of a girl, this genius with the heart that had never been 
found, this delicate, shy wife who had no husband, was the 
goal to which all his flirtations had tended, the cul de sac 
to his dreams delight, the end of his strayings into the 
gardens of love. 

“ I warn you now ; every time I see you it becomes more 
impossible for us to live without each other. I told you the 
very first evening, although you did not believe it—I saw you 
did not believe it—that love is pain.” 

“Ah!” she* hardly saw it now, though she watched him, 
and listened to hinj. If he threatened her with love’s 
penalties, did he not tempt her with love’s delights ? When 
his arms were around her, and the^soft surprise of his thin 
lips taught her more than his threats, she remembered that 
against Karl’s arms she bad struggled, but now there was 
no*resistance in her; so beautiful he was, and passionately 
^nder. 

“ Joan, in a week I am going to England. Am I to go 
alone ? * Am I ? ” 

But the anguish of her surrender was not yet, not nearly 
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yet She could still struggle" against him, deny him. She 
could plead with him, and every plea he answered. All 
the sophistry of the seducer was at that thin tongue-tip of 
his that moistened his lips. He,,was gourmet, not gouj^ 
mand; delicately he would have his feasting, and the full 
flavour of it he would realise, He had tact and self-restraint, 
he met her reluctance with an assumption of his own, led her 
after him, gently, retreating only when he was sure she^ would 
follow. He weakened her moral fibre so slowly, so imper¬ 
ceptibly, that she thought she was gro^jng philosophic, when 
in truth she was only growing weak. He blottad out«thpugh*, 
and gave her sensation in its steady she vibrated at his touch 
as violin strings at the hand of a musician; he swept the 
strings, and wonderful chonds from her passionate heart, from/ 
her luminous brain, answered his delicate fingers. It had 
been easy to win Joan’s love, easy to deepen and widen it, 
until it engulfed and drowned everything but her woman’s 
modesty ; but the rest was not easy. A hundred times under 
the spell of his eyes and wandering lips, and encroaching 
hands, she vowed herself to him, and promised him every¬ 
thing. A hundred times in wild reactions*she begged him 
with passionate tears and timidities to give lief back her pro¬ 
mise. No other man could have won this woman from her 
virtue. Always he met the moods half-way. If she did not 
care for him “ in every way,” if she was not as sure, as he was, 
that life meant nothing for either of them apart, then she 
was right. He would not take her in a mood; she must 
come to him because she wanted him as he wanted her. He 
was an artist in his rdle. 

“ If you don’t care for me to touch you, then you don’t 
care for me. If, wheif" you kiss me to-day, you repent it 
to-morrow, then you didn’t love me.” 

Once she doubted herself. Once, when there had been a 
wild scene between them, and a wilder reaction, and she was 
all unstrung and trembling, she flung herself^ on her knew 
beside him, where he sat on the sofa—his head on the 
cushions, averted from the woman who had reproached him 
—and asked him, with tears, with agony in her voice: - 
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“ Louis, yon know me; Louts, is it true ? I want to give 
myself to you; I want to do everything you would have 
me do—but, I can’t—I can't—Louis, don’t’ I love you ? Is 
that it ? ” * 

•With all his good looks and all his culture, Louis Althaus 
was the descendant of that wheedling, ringleted son of a 
weak race that is no longer a nation. Easy tears came to his 
eyes, apd these she could not look at. 

“ I dare not think. I am afraid—Ah ! Louis, help me! ” 

“ I will, I will; ” Inarms were around her again, his dear 
fcveatl^afeouj; bur. “ You do love me—I know you love me. 
It isn’t that. I have not given you time enough; we must 
wait. Don’t think you fail in love for me,—but you are 
a good woman, and so innocent^ and it is hard; but oh ! 
Joan ’*—and the rest was only breathed. # 

Always in her dreams and in her waking hours, until the 
day she died, with it stili murmuring tether dulling ear, she 
heard the soft burr of the “ r ” as he whispered “ in every 
way.” 

Then came the voyage. For the trick Fate played Joan 
was to send her an invitation from the newspaper with which 
she had been .corresponding, to come to England for the 
arrangement of her permanent appointment as South African 
correspondent,—and this at the very time that Louis must 
leave for England. Then, if Louis had even had an eleventh 
hour repentance, if he had faltered in his purpose, or realised 
the nature of the woman whose life he was taking into his 
keeping^ there* came to him Karl’s last instructions, and, 
according to his own superstitious reading, took the matter 
out of his hands. 

“ This ought to reach you the da^ before you start,” Karl 
wrote. “ Good-bye^ old chap,*and Gpd bless you ! I know 
you’ll do the best for us, but Heaven knows if you’ll be in 
time. 1 am - losing touch with the fellows here; there is the 
lfl£ that want to fight, whatever the cost, and these there is 
no holding. I’hey are importing arms, and talking wildly, 
so that the old man can get to hear everything that is going 
on. And Rhodes is sick. I am overwhelmed with anxiety. 
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All our interests are involved, and all our interests seem 
threatened. Have you seen Joan de Groot ?/ Don't lose 
sight of her. I haven't managed to get hold of Piet. But 
it’s no consequence ; he’s on his hist legs. We’ll make her 
fortune for her whether she likes it or riot, if only thefee 
beggars will make up their mintls what they want to do, and 
let me get to work. And we’Ji see what she says when she 
finds herself a rich woman. England ought to knojv what 
we have got to put up with just now. If it’s a question of 
fighting, and it’s bound to come to^jjat, w% must be sup¬ 
ported from headquarters. Get home as qurck,as*ygu call, 
there's a good chap, and wake them up at the Colonial 
Office. A blasted Boer policeman shot a man at Pretoria 
yesterday for protecting one of his boys from being sjamboked 
to death. We'll make a test case of it. But look Out for 
squalls.” v 9 ' 

Karl’s instruction^ were definite,." don’t lose sight of Joan 
de Groot,” he had written, and Louis told himself that he 
had never disregarded definite instructions from Karl. He 
took his passage on the Arizona, and he wrote Joan a line. 

“ I won’t see you again until you have made up your mind, 
at least, as to whether you are going to England. I won’t 
say a word about how I feel. It is sixteen hours since* I 
have seen you, but I answered your question quite truly. 
You do care for me. How much or how little, } sometimes 
know, but I sometimes doubt. Words say very little to me, 
and as yet you have only given me words. Will you ‘ lay 
your sweet hands in mine and trust me ’ ? If 1 go alone, our 
lives are parted for ever; it is not in my nature to go on car¬ 
ing for a woman who can’t love me as' I want her to. And at 
the end of your life you’ll know you have missed every¬ 
thing that makes life worth living. If yqp let me take your 
passage too, on the Arizona, I shall bind you to nothing, 
everything shall be as you wish ; you know I only want you 
to be happy, and I want to see you every day. But f shall 
never ask more than you want to give me, or sooper than 1 
you want to give it me, so only that I know your love meets 
mine. 
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« Answer this! by bearer. Xm I to take your passage, yes 
or no ? If y*ou say ' yes,’ I am for ever, more than ever, and 
in every may —Your Louis. 

.There came no answeV, and Louis, hurrying on his pre¬ 
parations, in a fever of watctyng and anxiety, saw the hours 
slip reluctantly past. He would not go to her. His vanity, 
or his knowledge of women, told him not to; and he left her 
to fight her fight alone, now that he thought he had made 
her victory impossible. He was not sure, not absolutely sure. 
Qf every tither wonfrfh he had been sure. To such a man 
as Loftis Atthaus nothing had been easier than the wooing 
and winning of light women. 

But Joan was not light. He realised she would give her- 
'self to him, if, indeed, that giving became inevitable, because 
her mipd was conquered no less than her eyes, because she 
saw that in a woman's life there could be but one man, and 
Louis Althaus was surety the one marti that could be her 
lord and lover. If she saw this, he knew she would not 
stay for convention, for the atmosphere of Cape Town was 
not conducive to conventional thinking. 

Still the answer to his letter tarried, and Louis suffered 
lys suspense a? small natures suffer great things. Sometimes 
he saw her all fire and ice, full of sweet surprises, with the 
most delicate appeal, with the most elusive charm of re¬ 
luctance. Sometimes he saw her as a mere journalist, with 
ink in her veins, a phrase-maker only, and he considered 
how he could punish her because she had made him feel. 
At theSe times he would remember Piet’s farm, and would 
frame letters to Karl, ascribing to her the faults she had not 
committed, suggesting there should^be let loose against her 
all the agents whose unscrupulousness would make their 
success certain. Then again he rertlembered that he loved 
her; his vanity no less than his desire was all expectant 
and sensitive. ye was cold and shocked in his desire 
and his vanity when he thought it possible he might set sail 
without'her. 

And Joan ? Joan knew, from the moment she got his 
letter, that she must go—must, must, must. His hold on 
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her was complete. For three“weeks there had been nothing 
but Louis in the world. She could not live in r a grey world 
of shadows, looking out at phantoms through dreary eyes, 
holding a nerveless pen in a cold unguiding hand. The 
world was Louis Althaus; thjs was the book she would 
write and the life she would lead, for he epitomised for her 
the people to whom he only half belonged, and it seemed 
to her now, looking back on the episode with Karf, that 
his people were her people. Her emotionalism, which had 
hitherto found expression only on ylper, her imagination, 
which had roamed loosely in vague phrases^'her defective 
education, which had given her tne poets, and hidden from 
her the philosophers, all helped to her undoing. She made 
an honest effort in those* two days whilst Louis waited,' 
she endeavoured to interest herself stilj in her'brother, his 
visitors, politics, the party, but these were all shadows. 
She tried to write, coat for hours i.ith a pen that made no 
move over the paper, dipped it again and again in the ink 
that dried on its point unused, whilst the brain held no 
guidance for it. She could think of nothing but Louis, and 
of him, in truth, it cannot be said that she even thought. 
She felt him and his demands, him, and what he had taught 
her, his words and looks, in every weakened fibre that he 
had left unstrung. 

And strangely, unfortunately, sentences she could not 
compose, could never have composed, haunted her, and 
influenced her. 

• 

“ I will speak thy speech, love, think thy thought, 

Meet, if thou requirest it, all demands, 

Laying strength and spirit in thy hands.” 

f 

To this little womans so infinitely ignosant, so gifted, and 
so untrained, came the poets, tempting her with voices that 
followed her singing into dreamland. Why should she 
doubt f 

“ Where the apple reddens, never pry 
Lest we lose our Edens, you and I.” 
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Why should she hold bacjc > 

“ Take in season, 

Thought with reason, 

- Think what'gifts are ours for giving.” 

Why should she alone no a know the 

11 Beauty and music of an altered world ” ? 

WKy should she remain ignorant of the bliss he promised ? 

“ AhJ shouldst tk(*v live but once, love’s sweets to prove, 

• c Thoij wilt not love to live unless thou live to love.” 

Was it not trua that 

“ She that shuts love out, *n turn shall be 
» Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 

• *Howling«in outer darkness ? • 

“ In outer darkness.’’* Could there bp a more apt descrip¬ 
tion ? What had there been in her life before she met the 
Althauses ? A few dreams, and a book she had already 
half-forgotten, # a brother, to whom at first she had been a 
burden, a brother, whose life was full without her, a few 
acquaintances, a possible fame, nothing, emptiness, shadows. 
iHer mind had no fight in it; reason as well as instinct was 
on Louis’s side. She loved him, and he wanted her. Her 
heart had no fight in it. It was in truth an empty heart, 
with little memory of mother in it, or of loving sisters, no 
nestling child's head, nothing. There were only her woman’s 
instinct and her woman’s modesty to save her; and Louis 
had had such wonderful self-restraint, he had shocked neither. 
Now he stayed away. 

No woman feels pity for anotheY woman who has such a 
decision to mak^, and makes it w/ongly. But Christ had 
pity for the Magdalen, and His “ neither do I condemn thee ” 
seemed but as another poet’s singing voice, mocking her 
^gently for ljoldihg back. 

Once the decision was taken, however, once the voyage 
had begun, she put doubt and unhappiness out of her mind, 
and gave herself, as such women as this do give themselves, 
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with no restraint, no conscious thought, save how to meet his 
every wish. c 

She had never answered Louis’s letter; she could not frame 
the words with which to answer it. • She came on board at 
the last possible moment. Louis’s doubts made his cer¬ 
tainty tumultuous. Yet he must have credit for his virtues; 
his tact, his self-possession, were perfect when he saw her. 
His greeting was that of a friend only, his lips had surface 
words, but his eyes spoke and thanked her, aryd his magnetic 
hands, as they grasped hers, brought t&» easy flush into her 
cheek ; but all he said was to inquire about hel lwggugm. 

John Fiennes came to see her olf, and many friends; not 
Van Biene, unfortunately. Van Biene might, even at the 
eleventh hour, have utterSd some word that would have 
drowned the echoes to which she had been listening,* but 
Van Biene was in Kimberley, and there was no warning 
word. John Fienne#* was glad Joan would have company. 
Quite lightly he commended her to Louis’s care, no less 
than to the captain’s. Quite gravely Louis promised his 
services. o 

It was a dream voyage, with nothing in it but love and the 
immortals. All the surface emotionalism of 'Louis, exqui¬ 
sitely presented in wonderful poets’ voices, seemed to broaden 
and grow deep. She read to him, and it seemed to her that 
she read of him. She threw into this simulacrum of a man, 
this hollow hero, all the passion that Browning voiced, and 
all the sentiment that Tennyson sang. There was always the 
personal undercurrent, the application of lines, there were 
always eyes and hands meeting before wonderful sunsets, 
or on moonlit evenings, amid stormy seas or in the sunny 
calm of foam-flecked waves. 

Joan passed into that empty vessel by*her side all the 
romance that had made her novel a success, all the senti¬ 
ment that was as fresh as if she had been seventeen 
instead of eight - and - twenty, all the emotions that had* 
hitherto had no outlet but her pen. And the empty ves¬ 
sel, transparent as glass, beautiful of shape, and delicate 
and rare of make, took all she threw into it and reflected 
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exquisite colour. Louis hat? made love to many women, 
and many wtomen had made love to him, but never one of so 
large a heart, so wide an intelligence, so strong a personality. 
If he had known her*superiority she might have bored, 
oppressed him ; if she had known it, she might have given 
him all this, but fed his vanity, his self-love, his sensuousness, 
with something of contemptuousness, with something of 
condescension. But she knew nothing except that he made 
infinite things f seem clear to her, brought her close to God 
and to tl«s poets, ilkvjiinated dark passages, and made them 
Tull a£ ^lowiffg meaning. Such women deny nothing to the 
man they love. Such meli as Louis Althaus intently demand 
everything. 

The quick voyage came to an Slid, but between those two 
that’had occurred which made the voyage’s end seem but as 
a step forward on the journey they would make together, a 
journey that was to lead through Elj^ium right up to the 
gates of heaven. That is what Joan felt, and, when Louis 
was with her, taking prismatic colours from her brave spirit 
and surrender, Jhat is what Louis said he too was confident 
about. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The dream voyage had come to an end; and life had begun, 
life that was to lead along flower-gerprped paths^bedecked 
with shining dew, through green avenues of trees .with funlit 
tops, and sweet winds swaying in *the branches. The path 
along which they should wander hand in liand right up to 
the golden gates of heaves stretched itself brightly before 
them. - * 

And they walked on it a little way. 

For a wonderful px weeks Joary and Louis roamed the 
Continent, spending Christmas in Dresden and New Year in 
Paris; in February they were at Nice, and they only reached 
London, where they ought to have been in December, when 
St. Valentine’s day had come and gone. To Karl and to 
people who expected him Louis had written of illness; 
intrigue had a charm for him, even if it were only for in¬ 
trigue’s sake. But now the necessities of the case quickened 
his invention, and the fever of which he had written became 
quite realistic in his letters. 

Louis took a cottage about half-an-hour’s journey from 
London, near Bushey. A desolate little cottage it .looked 
in February, but in summer it would welcome creeper and 
woodbine. It was squeezed into the corner of a village, 
within sight of a commoif, within sound of the church bells. 
And there again “ love, sang to them, ptyyed with them, 
folded them close from the day and the night.” As he 
had promised her, he proved the most exacting of lovers 
—for more than a week. She must not* wrije, she must? 
not even read save aloud to him. He quoted back, to her 
that she must think his thoughts, and in lightness she 
mocked his “ r’s ” and “ spoke his speech.” Enwrapped, 
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enfolded, enveloped, she was? ready to lie Warm and quies¬ 
cent in the*>very core of his heart, giving herself to him in 
a surrender that made her glad of every little charm he 
discovered. • 

But soon, very soon, he ceased to tell her of this little 
charm or that, for the man was mean in the very soul of him, 
and thought “ I must not let her know how beautiful she is.” 
And she missed the telling, for she was a novice in the game 
he knew so well, and wistfully she would ask, “ Do I satisfy 
you; amj all I ough'.to be ? I am so ignorant. Help me, 
"Louia, darling ; teach me, make me what you want me to be.” 
For answer he took all'the sweets of her nature, keeping 
her always a little hungry for his caresses, calculating with 
her, as he found her generous amis heaped up with fruits for 
his fnore easily assuaged appetite. 

But even this could not help him. She was so lavish in 
the giving, such an ameieur in love, th^t the word satiety was 
thundering in his ear before he had time to recognise its 
whisper in the distance. Before three weeks had passed he 
had grown restless in the cottage, in the village, critical of 
the accommodation, of the commonplace parlour, of the daily 
menu, of the very air. In truth, his time for poetry was 
over; London lured him, and Poole’s called to him, Bond 
Street was in his blood ; his patent-leather shod feet wanted 
the pavement, his sleek handsome head was made for a high 
hat. And he had a hundred glib excuses. There was 
business; Messrs. Oldberger and Althaus claimed him, and 
he had his mission for Karl to fulfil. She knew something of 
that mission—she had, in fact, inspired it—and she was eager 
to help; but brain and pen were captive. 

He held her by indissoluble bonds through the magic 
of the flesh, thq, chain that eats into a woman’s heart and 
holds a man’s conscience lightly in its weakest link. The 
chain was gold as yet, brilliant and uncorroded, set with 
rare jewels i it Rung about her grandly, and the glamour of 
it was in her eyes. She never questioned when he found 
the cottage unhealthy, and the common, which held a 
thousand charms for her, cheerless and damp. She was 
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not unhappy in solitude; she'was as one intoxicated with 
mandragora. f 

But the opium dream in its highest, its first supreme 
perfection, lasted so short a time. ' 

Louis had indeed business in town, business apart from 
Poole’s and Scott’s and Tremlett’s, and the other sartorial 
artists whom he regarded as of paramount importance. He 
had Karl’s instructions to fulfil, and he called on Stephen 
Hayward; but Stephen was still in Scotland,,and there was 
nothing to be done but to await his return, nothing-political^ 
that is to say. To Louis, at least, that matter filid* not <*eem 
urgent. What appeared really urgent, however, were the 
affairs of the “ Geldenrief,” for Joan no longer quite eclipsed 
her farm in his view, and-both now assumed clearly their 
relative degrees of importance. <? 

It is necessary, in order not to misunderstand Louis’s 
intelligent survey of t£e position, to give a rough outline of 
the way in which the “ Geldenrief,” like many similar enter¬ 
prises, was launched on its Stock Exchange career. 

Karl Althaus, during one of his earliest, expeditions to 
Johannesburg, had acquired the option ot a piece of land 
belonging to Piet de Groot, and had had it thoroughly pros¬ 
pected. There seemed little doubt that it was gold-bear¬ 
ing, and Karl exercised his option, and became the owner 
of what was substantially the “ Geldenrief.” But money was 
required to develop it, and money is a thing that millionaires 
make a rule of never finding themselves for experimental 
purposes. He sent title, particulars, details, to his firm in 
London. The price of the mine was nominally fixed at five 
hundred thousand pounds, and a syndicate was formed to 
work it. This syndicate beqame the possessor of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pound shares which were pooled, 
and an undertaking was given that they should not be placed 
upon the market for a given period. The other two hundred 
and fifty thousand pound shares were in the "hands of Messrs. 
Oldberger and Althaus, who doled them out through the 
medium of brokers at prices varying from ten shillings upwards. 
Messrs. Oldberger and Althaus had launched the Ge Suit 
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mine in a similar manner; it had paid big dividends, returned 
bonuses to tjie shareholders, and the shares stood at thirteen. 
They had also exploited the Kopjefontein with ten-pound 
shares which were now .about twenty-five. Dozens of other 
more or less successful enterprises testified to their acumen 
and their judgment. Ther* was consequently no difficulty 
in placing the “ Geldenrief.” Options in large lines were 
given to jobbers at various prices. Dealings commenced in 
the'scares at ten to fifteen shillings premium and rapidly 
rose to two atid a quarter. Then bears were trapped and 
•allowed to Oppress pieces. Messrs. Oldberger and Althaus 
put in their own clients.as buyers, and, in the usual way, a 
market was madt? and the shares freely dealt in. 

Karl had left that part of yie business to the London 
branch, but, as soon as he was informed that affairs were 
in train, he had Started work at the *tnine. He ordered 
machinery, he engaged a manager, he sank a shaft. Alto¬ 
gether he spent something like one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. But, as he told Louis, the mine proved a disappoint¬ 
ment, the vein was thin, the gold not in payable quantities, 
and, before tlie syndicate’s time-limit had been reached, 
cable communications from the manager, who was an honest 
•Scotchman, made the shares practically unsaleable. The 
shares from two and an eighth fell to par in one day, and 
before two settlements had passed they were at a discount; 
and then, no amount of paragraphs, contradicting reports, or 
“tips” from jobbers whose books were uneven, succeeded 
in galvanising them into life. There was some ill-feeling 
manifested over the matter. The syndicate thought it had 
been badly treated, the report prematurely published, their 
interests not considered. There whs no doubt that, one way 
or another, the loss which the firm had sustained was not to 
be compared with the loss that had been inflicted on the 
syndicate. 

. But all this was many years ago. “ Geldenriefs ” had 
dropped out* of the official list; they were quoted occasionally 
at 2s. or at 4s., or some such nominal price. Messrs. Old- 
berger and Althaus had found ways of compensating their 
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friends and clients, and the syadicate, all five of them rich 
men, had practically forgotten to bewail their lo$s. 

On his way up to London from Bushey, Louis realised 
that his instructions from Karl were not at all clear. The 
“ Geldenrief,” instead of a failure, was going to turn out a 
big success. The machinery waC there and the shaft sunk. 
That the reef had been struck, that the Deep of it, the rich 
quartz, lay under the De Groot farm, he understood j but, 
beyond explaining how matters stood, beyond telling him 
not to lose sight of Joan de Groot, Karl had 'giver^ him no 
definite instructions. Louis loved money at l^asf as, giuclf 
as Karl did. He envied Karl his extra millions; his own 
was a princely income, yet Karl’s generous arrangements 
for his benefit always seenjed to him to fall short of his 
deserts and his needs. Karl had so much, why should Karl 
have the “Geldenrief”? After all, the farm was his,'or, at 
least, it was Joan’s, which came to tlje same thing. He had 
not been a month in^England, not three weeks at Bushey, 
before Joan’s farm had eclipsed Joan in his thoughts, and 
the “Geldenrief” had become more vital, more prominent 
with him than she. 

So it became necessary for him to go to London. And 
happily, at first, she listened to the sparrows twittering their* 
high pathetic notes in the budding trees around the Bushey 
cottage, and spent glad days in dreaming of her lover. 

After his formal call on Stephen Hayward, Louis had gone 
direct to Throgmorton Street. They hardly expected him; 
Louis was Karl’s nominee, they understood that at the t office. 
He had been three weeks in England, but this was the first 
time they had seen him. He was not more popular in Throg¬ 
morton Street than he had been with Van Biene. The clerks, 
authorised and otherwise^ looked up to him,^copied his coats 
and waistcoats, and noticed his boots and trousers; but Israel 
Oldberger and Israel's brother Sam were unimpressed. 

"I thought we should have seen you before," said Sam, 
after the usual greetings had passed. 

“There’s nothing to do in town before April,” was the 
casual answer. 
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Yet Louis showed an inquisitiveness and curiosity about 
the business of the firm that irritated old Israel. Louis ques¬ 
tioned, doubted, cross-examined, talked about everything 
except the “ Geldenrief. • When he had wasted an hour and 
a -half of the busiest time in Throgmorton Street, he asked 
Sam to go out to lunch witl» him. Israel signalled Sam to 
go; he had had about as much of Louis as he could stomach, 
and why shouldn’t Sam have a champagne lunch at Louis 
Althaus’S expense ? Israel was glad to get rid of them both, 
for he was not a talker himself, and Louis’s voice had so 
aasped his njrves tl*a? he couldn’t even endure his brother. 
And Sam was safe enough. Louis had asked a great many 
questions, but Israel Oldberger was pretty sure he had got 
very little information. 

Sam Oldberger, very bald, rather stout, full-visaged, hook¬ 
nosed/and red, led«his smart partner though the shivering 
crowd of brokers and bare-headed jobbers, with books and 
pencils, hurrying along tTie dull, narrow*street. They talked 
in pairs, in groups, young clerks rushed about; there was 
no spring in the Throgmorton Street air, it was dull and 
close, it smelt *of finance. Louis looked about him, and 
smiled now and again at an acquaintance, caressed his mous¬ 
tache, and was possibly a little surprised, in the “Thieves’ 
Kitchen,” to find himself of so little rpoment. But every 
one was intent apparently on lunch, certainly on his own 
personal affairs. Louis and Sam, at a table by themselves, 
were able to converse about Cape Town matters quite un¬ 
interruptedly! They did so for a little time, until Sam 
was well through his share of the wine Louis had ordered, 
and the oysters had been succeeded by the steak. Then, 
casually, Louis, who had been plqying up for it for two 
hours, asked: * 

“Do you remember the 'Gelcfenrief’ mine that we 
worked? We syndicated half the shares. Do you by any 
chance remember who they were ? I was talking it over 
with Karl the other day; we had quite a little dispute 
about it.” 

“ Remember ? Of course I do; good cause to. They made 
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fuss enough about it, Heaven .knows; as if one is bound- to 
win every time. Fancy your brother forgetting^!" 

“I did not say Karl forgot; I said we disputed about 
them,” interposed Louis hastily. .“Just run through the 
names, will you, and I’ll cheek them.” • 

Louis took out his notebook; a very elegant thing of gun- 
metal, with “Louis” inscribed in diamonds, and enveloped 
in a diamond device like an india-rubber band twice twisted. 
Sam told oft - the names, and Louis wrote them down. 
“Phillips and Jorrocks, Althaus Abraham's, Aronson and 
Ascher, Lisson Barker, Charlie Blobyf ’ ^ t o 

“Quite right.” The pocket-book closed with a spring, 
the pencil with its diamond top replaced.* “ Pretty pocket- 
book, isn’t it ? Mrs. Rex jgave it me—Prossie Rex, as we 
used to call her.” Louis laughed as he recalled J;he title he 
had bestowed on the unfortunate worrfan who had had a 
preference for him, whom one of her protectors had married 
when he had attaindfi fortune, and whom she had decorated 
as his generosity had not deserved. “ She is quite in Society 
now, isn’t she? I saw her described in M.A.P. as 'one of 
our South African hostesses.’ ” 

Louis laughed, and Sam thought—well, Sajn had drunk 
nearly a bottle of champagne, for Louis was always abste* 
mious—so he did npt formulate his thoughts; but he was 
vaguely sorry for Mrs Rex, whose history, however, was not 
unfamiliar to him. 

“Were we landed with any of the shares ourselves? Did 
we keep any ? ” • 

“Well, I can’t say we were landed with them, but your 
brother wrote over we were to do what we could to save the 
situation. He did not .look upon the report as quite con¬ 
vincing—you see, it was beford the true value of the Wit- 
watersrand was understood ; that put everything else in the 
background—and he said he was- ready to take back a few 
shares. I bought twenty thousand myself; they averaged 
me seven-and-six.” * 

" Quoted at two-and-ten last time I saw them mentioned 
in the list,” said Louis. 
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"A jobber offered me a lipe the other day at three-and- 
nine." 

“ But you‘did not see it ? ” 

"No; once bitten t^iee shy.” And Sam smiled at his 
own shrewdness. 

" Who was the jobber ? " » 

“ Oh ! big people in their way—Boyle and Marris,” 

Louis said casually, “ Karl’s rather sick about the whole 
thing* There is not a red cent in the mine. He thinks it 
will go against*him in this new bank business.” 

• Messrs. Oldberger Jnd Althaus had in contemplation to 
open a bank in Johannesburg, the scheme was in the paper 
stage—five millions capital; it was only awaiting the signal 
from Karl. 

" I don’t see why it should; it was straightforward busi¬ 
ness.”* • • 

" He talked of taking anything there was left off the 
market. He’s a bit of a*Don Quixote, ^ou know.” 

“ Well,” said Sam, " he’s welcome to mine if he'll give me 
what I gave for them.” 

“Very philaifthropic of you. You’ll sell him an article 
worth one - and - ninepence perhaps, for seven - and - six 
certain ? ” 

Sam had been on the Exchange for many years. His sly 
little eyes grew bright. 

"If you mean business, if you’re dealing, make me a 
proposal.” 

“ No; I cofhe to you.” 

“ I’lt sell my lot at six-and-three.” 

“ Well, come. I’ll admit to you that Karl funks the talk 
there will be about the ' Geldenrief' when the bank is started. 
And"—reflectively —“ I think he’s got an idea of standing for 
Parliament. AnjfWay, he’s given me a kind of roving com¬ 
mission that if I can buy thafe mine back for him at something 
like a hundred or.a hundred and fifty thousand, he’ll put the 
loss in hi& owfi pocket.” 

Of course, the mischief of it was that it was just the kind 
of thing one might expect of Karl Althaus. And Sam Old- 
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berger had lunched, and six thousand pounds were worth 
having ; so, in the end, the deal was done. t 

It would be tedious to follow Louis through the next few 
days. They were spent in and out of offices, in manoeuvring, 
in freely using Karl’s name. The transaction between Sam 
Oldberger and Louis Althaus »#as hardly complete before 
the jobber who had offered a line of ten thousand at three- 
and-ninepence was approached, and, after very clever handling, 
was induced to part with his parcel at four-and-six. Louis 
had to instruct a broker, and naturally the Broker was not 
to let it be known for whom he was dealing. Simpltan^pusbp 
the syndicate was interviewed, and the syndicate very readily 
cleared out the rubbish at prices averaging eight shillings a 
share; that is to say, four r of the syndicate yielded to the 
representation that Karl Althaus wished to reimburse them 
their expense, to save them the complete loss; while the 
fifth, Althaus Abrahams, winked at Louis, and told him he’d 
take fifty thousand pounds for his shares, not a penny less. 
He wasn’t going to salve Karl Althaus’s conscience at a 
shilling under that price. But then, before Louis had got 
to Althaus Abrahams, the market, cautiously as it had been 
worked, had realised that there was a spurt in “.(leldenriefs,” 
and the shares, from being unsaleable at three-and-ninepence? 
were fifteen shillings, strong buyers. 

Louis was in able hands. Messrs. Oldberger and_Althaus 
turned sellers of “ Geldenriefs.” One whole afternoon a 
jobber, who was their recognised nominee, announced this to 
all whom it might concern. He undertook the operation of 
“ banging” the market. But Louis and his supporters were 
not the only long heads on the London Stock Exchange. 
His tactics answered less well than they deserved. He 
sold about five thousand shares at prices varying from ten 
to fifteen shillings, but, buying back twenty thousand, on 
balance, proved an expensive game. He settled with Althaus 
Abrahams at his own price, but he failed to secure more 
than one hundred and twelve thousand of the Abating shares. 
The last line was bought at over a pound. Altogether he 
had to part with close on two hundred thousand pounds, a 
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mere flea-bite to a Karl Althaus, but a serious sum to the 
millionaire's* dependent, representing practically his liquid 
capital. They were four eventful, exciting days that Louis had 
passed, and he returner? to Bushey exhausted with his labours. 

’ “It’s a beastly journey down here,” he grumbled to Joan, 
who was awaiting him with glowing eyes and tender expec¬ 
tation. She knew he was engaged in business; she could 
not know or guess the nature of it, “Arms and ammunition " 
filled the smalj spaces in her mind that passion left free. 

“ But tporth it when^ou get here, dearest ?” she answered, 
Tielpfci|f hir* off with his coat, relieving him of his stick, 
hanging about him with a thousand little womanly offices 
and endearments. He said nothing to the contrary, but he 
was unusually silent that evening, and distracted. 

Louis was such an infinitely smaller jnan than Karl. It 
seemed to him now that he had put all his eggs into one 
basket, and he could no% tear his thoughts from the prospects 
of the “ Geldenrief.” Three weeks on board ship, six of 
continental travel, three in this “cursed hole,” he and 
Joan had been,together. And now it was April. How the 
time flew! Meanwhile, what of Piet de Groot ? What 
guarantee had he that Karl was right about the mine ? And 
“the farm—what if Piet de Groot got well ? What if the deep 
level of the “ Geldenrief" could not be bought ? 

“ Your have had a busy time in the city, dear, an anxious 
time ? ” 

The little fining-room looked cosy to Joan. Outside, the 
branches that tapped on the window were laden with buds. 
Inside the table was spread, the white cloth held a bowl of 
primroses, in addition to the primitive collection of plated 
spoons and dull metal knives. Joafi saw the primroses only, 
Louis the table equipments.' No, tfoan saw yet more; the 
primroses were in a basin of hawthorn blue, a lucky imita¬ 
tion, the pure white paste of which, with the rich blue, 
satisfied some inward sense. And the sun set luxuriously 
that day in'April; a red glow from its Sinking struck the 
casement window, and lit all things in the exquisite, strange 
twilight, the slow English twilight that she loved. 
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“ But you forget all cares find worries when you come 
here.” She was standing at the window watching the sun¬ 
set, and talking to him; she could not see his lowering face. 
His temper was new to her, strange “Us the man himself; his 
true ego had been hidden from her by his beautiful shell. * 

“ I always dreamt of a home like this, Louis,” she said. 

“Then I’m afraid you’ll have to leave off dreaming," he 
said irritably. “The place is infernally inconvenient for 
me. And what time do we dine ? You said seven, and I 
hurried to get home. It’s fifteen minutes past now r and not 
a sign of anything to eat but a decayed cruet-steud."* o * 

“I'm sorry.” She turned quickly then. “I thought you 
would hate to dine until the light had faded. Dinner came 
up, but I sent it down, d told them not to come until 
all the red had gone out of the sky.” She could not Keep 
her own eyes from the window. “ Louis, come over *here; 

I am sure this will regj you more than a vulgar steak.” 

“ Good heavens ! you haven’t ordered steak again ? That’s 
three times this week; and Sam Oldberger could think of 
nothing else for lunch yesterday.” 

Still, he moved over to her side, though he could not 
share her humour. Unfortunately, he could no longer pre¬ 
tend to. Yet she was important to him, vital, in fact. • 

She took his hand, mechanically he put his arm around 
her waist, and they stood together, silent for a moment. It 
was Joan who broke the silence ; she shivered, her hand in 
his grew cold. 

“ A web is woven across the sky ; , 

From out waste places comes a cry, 

And murmurs from the dying sun.” 

“ Louis, all of a sudden this reminds me of ‘ In Memoriam.’ 
Come away; ring for dinner. I don’t like, it any more. As 
you say, I am a * woman of moods ’; I’m tired of the sun¬ 
set.” 

The dinner was bad, hopelessly, inexplicably bad. And > 
the woman of moods, rapidly infected by her* companion's 
silence, was cold. 

“ I don't know why,” she said, “ but I feel as if I had 
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been a light, and had been "blown out; it's a most curious 
feeling.” , 

“ Well, that’s the difference between us. I feel as if 
I wanted a good ‘bl8w out,’ something to eat. Really, 
Joan, can’t you manage to feed a man when he comes 
home ? ” * 

She laughed; her dull mood was after all a superficial one. 
“I dpn’t think housekeeping is my strong point. I never 
can think of anything to tell her to get except what we 
had yes^prday, and^as she always suggests steaks or chops, 
Aher# fs jiqfc much variety from what we had yesterday. 
You don’t really care, do you ? ” she added coaxingly, then 
got up from the table and went round to him, put her face 
against his cheek, and took the fork from his hand. 

‘“What* the matter with the pudding, anyhow ? ” She 
tume'd it over on tlie plate. 

“ It’s only burnt whejeit isn’t raw,^md it makes me sick 
to look at it.” He got up abruptly, displacing her with 
some roughness. “This can’t go on, Joan. The place is 
beastly inconvenient, the cooking is filthy, and I’ve a 
thousand things to do.” 

Fear at hpr heart gripped coldly. “ Not go on ? ” she 
"echoed questioningly, as she fell back from him. 

“ We took it for three months, didn't we ? Another two 
months here would finish me, I reckon. The woman can't 
cook, and you can’t housekeep. I’ll tell you what we’ll do 
—don’t look so scared.” He drew her to him again, his 
good-humour returning as he thought he saw a way to 
secure his own comfort. “ I’m not going to desert you.” 

She sighed as she nestled in his arms and smiled at him. 
Fear had shaken her momentarily as if it had been some 
living thing; it l^d shaken lier and, was gone, but she was 
weak from the strange experience. She did not admit this 
to herself; it was physical only, it had passed, and now she 
nestled in her Ltfuis’s arms and smiled. 

“No; buflseriously, dear, I am needed in London, at the 
office. You know, when Karl is at the Cape there is no one 
here but me—no head, you understand.” If Israel or Sam 
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Oldberger could only have heard him! “ We are full of new 
business, large business too, and I ought to be $n the spot. 
Then, there is the row over there that you know I am working 
for here ; which reminds me I must run down to Birmingham 
and see about those guns. Hayward is away, but there is a 
fellow at the Colonial Office that' I think I can get at. Karl 
is making an ass of himself with the Opposition. It is all 
very well for Karl to say that, as far as imperial matters are 
concerned, the Government is only a figure-head, and the 
Haywards have all the power, but when your figure-head is 
Colonial Secretary, you can’t ignore the power hn’s-got. o ’ ' 

“ You think you ought to be in London ? ” 

" 1 know I ought. It isn’t only the day-time I can use; 
there is more work done in London in the evenings, over 
a little dinner at the Carlton, or a grill at the Chib after a 
play, than in many a city office. It’s that I’m missing; it’s 
all that that you’ve put out of my head.” He stooped and 
kissed her lightly. 

“ I must not be in the way, I must not stop your career.” 

"No ; I’m dependent on Karl, as you know.” 

She knew, because he had told her. She knew instinc¬ 
tively how generous Karl would be. And she bad wronged 
that big-hearted protector of Louis’s. Always the idea was‘ J 
dimly with her that she had wronged him in some subtle 
way, in so nearly caring for him, in not immortalising him 
and his people as she had meant to do, in taking Louis, in 
absorbing his love. Always she had this vague remorse 
about Karl, and would nestle closer in Louis’s arms to for¬ 
get it. 

"You must act in Karl’s interests, you must do as he 
would have you do.” 

“H’m! yes,” said Louis, with a meptal reserve. "I 
ought to be on the spot. I’ll tell you what I think of doing. 
You know Karl’s old rooms in Piccadilly are still furnished 
and ready. As a matter of fact, he expects me to occupy 
them until the house is finished. And he has §m excellent 
man there. I think I shall go up for a bit.” 

"Oh, Louis!” 
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" Well 1 what is the ‘ Oh, Louis ’ about ? ’’ 

“ I could not—I could not—live in Karl’s rooms.” 

Louis, who had never for a moment intended she should, 
caressed his moustache and thought things over. Joan was 
a fascinating little woman, sweet as a child, soft and small, 
and, of course, she had the Ifarm; he did not want to part 
with her. In many ways she suited him better than any 
woman he had ever met; but she was a wretched house¬ 
keeper. “ In .Memoriam” is all very well, but a man wants 
his dinner. She coul^ never make a home for him, not the 
sort%f hcJrrfc he had in his mind, sensuously luxurious and 
well ordered. tje drew her closer to him and pondered. 

"I don’t know what there was between you and Karl, 
between you and old Karl. I’v£ never quite fathomed that. 
But, # of <$>urse, i£ you feel you can’b come with me to 
Piccadilly, and mind — I don’t think you are wrong — I 
understand your feeling*.” % 

“ I knew you would," she murmured. 

“Well, the fact remains, I’ve practically no choice. Karl 
expects me to be in London this season, and he expects me 
to occupy his old rooms. I’ve no excuse for not doing so." 

Another pause fell between them; she played with his 
watch-chain. 

“ No, dear ! ” 

“ No, I’ve no choice. But I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
stay on here for a bit, until the end of our tenancy for 
instance; and, meanwhile, I can be looking about me, 
finding the right crib for us both. Karl will be coming 
over himself in the autumn, and by that time we must have 
settled some plan. Yes ! I think that’s best.” 

He was caressing her now. How*sweet, how intoxicatingly 
sweet, were Louis’s caresses, so gerftle, so full of expectancy. 
Passionately she seized his hand and kissed it, kissed the 
soft palm. And he laughed at her and patted her, and 
realised every impulse of the innocent sensuousness that he 
awakehed in her. 

“ There is no reason you should not come up to me every 
day. You could lunch with me, you know. It would be just 
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the break from my work that I want. Not at Karl’s rooms; 
I’ll arrange something. Tell me; you will not 'be unhappy, 
if you stay here and come up and see, .me every day ? ” 

" I don’t think I can ever be unhappy! You love me*" 
she answered earnestly, with complete conviction. "The 
last three months have made me feel there is no such word 
in the dictionary of my life as ‘unhappy.’ I love you, you 
love me, and you are you. How can there be unhappiness 
for either of us ? ” < 

She kissed him softly. t ' ‘ * , 

In the end it was decided so. Louts should tkke dp his 
abode in those luxurious rooms in Piccadilly. Joan should 
remain in Bushey, visiting him daily, or almost daily, as he 
could, or might, arrange, fehe was still completely consent! 
Her dream life and her real life were so intermfhgled that 
she already saw those solitary hours filled with him, no less 
than those meeting incurs, ever full 6f dear delights. 



CHAPTER IX 


Soon after that conversation Louis ceased to live at Bushey, 
ceased even to go th^r^ save on a dull Sunday, the Easter 
l?ank#Holiday, or for a rare flying visit. Instead, Joan went 
to him in London.^ LouS was a man of small economies, and 
all his outer refinements left intact that which lay in the 
•nature of him. It was a strange ^London that he showed to 
Joan! She* had to meet him, at obscure^ restaurants, at un¬ 
frequented eating-houses, at small hotels, where, in private 
rooms, stiff with obtrusive velvet furniture, horrible with 
long pauses between the courses, with the leering waiter 
knocking ostentatiously before he entered, the glamour of 
love began to fa]l before her blue eyes, and the reality of it 
to lurk hideously in the background of her drugged mind. 

Ye,t always»she loved him, though sometimes she writhed 
under his exactions, and her bruised modesty and wounded 
womanhood began to see that passion was ugly, even if Louis 
were beautiful. But he was beautiful—like myrrh unto her. 
From every meeting she went away full of his charms and 
sweetness, fu\l of his lips and himself, happy in her complete 
abnegation to him, in her degradation. She learnt to cry in 
those days, when she was telling herself how happy she was; 
she cried silently, long, often. But she was gay when she 
was with Louis, because to bq dull with him would mean that 
she was not happy with him; not<*to be happy with him 
would mean that she reproached him, and Louis could not 
bear reproaches. In her eyes, at least, he must be perfect. 
He gave her to understand this; and she followed wherever 
he led/ still lleep-walking, still with dream-closed eyes, her 
love, like the strength of Antaeus, ever growing as it touched 
the earth. 
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It was not only underground London, however, that Louis 
showed her, not only in obscure eating-houses that they 
would meet. Some happy days, before Louis's world had 
come to town, they sat on the painted wooden chairs in 
St. James's Park and gazed at the shining water, watch'ed 
the delicate tracery of the yoifhg green spring come to life 
on the brown branches, felt within their hearts the budding 
and bursting of the blossoms, and turned to each other 
sympathetic eyes. If there had been depth, enough in the 
man’s nature to hold the woman, <jp generosity enough to 
recognise his limitations and let her do the hoidmgf tjieir 
history might have been writfen differently; for she 
touched all his shallows, and he never loved another 
woman better, or as well Almost any man must have - 
loved her, in her surrenders, in her sweet submissions, for 
all that she was, no less than for all that she gave. 

After they had c^sed’to occuj^ the cottage at Bushey 
together, Joan had suggested the resumption of her literary 
work. She suggested it perhaps half-heartedly, for her brain 
was not working well yet; she was feeling qputely, dreaming 
irresponsibly, thinking not at all. But it seemed to her she 
had many vacant hours; she ought to present «her letters of 
introduction, she ought to visit her publisher. Louis would 
let her do none of these things. It was a newspaper excuse 
that had led her on board the Arizona ; but, before they had 
touched at Madeira, she had written, under Louis’s dictation, 
a letter declining the proffered post. Sometimes now she 
would tell him wistfully that she would soon forget how to 
write. Always he would reply, “A good thing, too. You’ll 
get wrinkles round your eyes, ink on your fingers, and what 
the deuce for? There*are aiyr amount of books, and who 
wants to read ’em ? Wretched little hacks in attics do the 
newspaper work, and women that nobody wants write books. 
What is there to be got out of it ? I know a man who did a 
sporting book. It took him two years, and thtnr gave him a 
hundred pounds. He told me so himself. We gave him 
more than that in a fortnight for writing a prospectus for us. 
Why on earth should you write ? ” These are the things he 
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said to her, perhaps not all at*once, but a sentence or two 
each time she approached the subject. And she did not 
want to reason with him. What woman wants to reason 
with a man who has tau^lit her passion in the first months of 
her learning? Not little Joan, the dreamer, with no pen in 
her hand, and living for the fi?st time. 

About the letters of introduction Louis was equally auto¬ 
cratic. , It was necessary Louis should go into society ; it was 
equally necessary apparently, perhaps even more vital, that 
society shpuld not fyear of the existence of Joan. It is 
pSsSll^e lies enjoyed their stealthy meetings, and relished 
Joan’s reluctance, his potfer over her, and the debasing of 
her to his level. But the debasement never touched her 
spirit. The sequel showed that, the inevitable sequel. 

While to^n was still half emptyr when Jhe business of the 
“ Geldfenrief ” was finally concluded, and all the transfers were 
safely locked up at Louig’s bankers, J^an was, next to his 
clothes, again his most absorbing pursuit. He found himself 
once more in love with her as soon as they no longer dwelt 
under one roof. > Now she represented the farm and rare 
moments; but he was not a man to love generously. He 
invented littl% causes for quarrels and questionings, he per¬ 
plexed her. To keep himself amused, interested, occupied, 
these so-called lovers’ quarrels were necessary. He could 
not doubt, or pretend to doubt, her love ; so he seized upon 
her habits for pretexts. And the woman who can quote 
“ In Memoriam ” to a hungry stockbroker is not one with 
whom jt is impossible to quarrel. Joan, for instance, was 
habitually unpunctual: time was one of those things of the 
importance of which she had never been convinced. She 
thought it was sweet of Louis > to care* if she was late for this 
or that appointmgnt, but it did nai seem serious to her, 
and when he talked about it, she listened with only half her 
ears. The other half heard only the musical low voice ot 
the man she loved*; what he said escaped her often. 

As time wdat on, however, this very confidence, this sweet, 
unquestioning trust, commenced to irritate him. But it was 
not until he was in London, and one roof no longer covered 
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them, that he determined tof teach her, as he expressed it, 
that she must not take liberties with him, ttyat his dignity 
must be preserved, and her lower place .recognised. One 
day press of traffic in Oxford Street—a fallen cab-horse, 
perhaps, too, a delayed start—made Joan twelve mindtes 
late, and during those twelve ^minutes Louis, in all the glory 
of immaculate morning costume, had walked up and down 
the little passage that led from Regent Street to Mill Street. 
There were strange lines on his face when, at last, the little 
woman, hurrying breathlessly, camj ip sight, fu!4 of smiles 
and expectation. But she had touched rock tfhts tine* ahd 
he would not listen. His dignity'demanded that she should 
be punished. 

“ I am awfully sorry, Louis; the cftb - horse fell down j 
the-” f n 

“ I am very sorry, too,” he said viciously, thos'e mean 
lines round his moi^h which she Jhad never before noticed, 
altering him, so that even she could see his beauty eclipsed. 
“ I am sure you could not help it. But I had an appoint¬ 
ment, a most important appointment, that I gave up to meet 
you, and I had only an hour to spare. It is scarcely worth 
while to lunch together now. I’ll go round to the Club. 
I suppose you can get home all right ? ” 

“ Yes; I can get home all right," she answered mechani¬ 
cally, and turned to go. 

Like most sensitive people, when Joan felt deeply she 
became tongue-tied. The shock of his drawn mouth with 
the lines in it, ignoble ones, spiteful, small, petty, w§s more 
than his words or actions. She knew instinctively he had no 
other appointment. 

She was out of sight before he realised that he had 
expected tears, protestations, humble apglogies. He knew 
women so well, but Joan had still surprises for him, and, 
though he loved her in his own way, he hated her for having 
taken him at his word, for not having stopped to argue with 
him. For a week he kept completely away flom her, for a 
whole week he left her alone in that country cottage,, with¬ 
out a letter, without a visit, without a word. 
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Eyes that weep much see clearly : something was washed 
away from Joan’s eyes in that week. And, for the first time 
since she had 'given herself to her lover, her mind moved a 
little, though still it movAd more in imagery than in reasoh. 
All" that week she saw pictures of Paolo and Francesca going 
together into Hell, with their*arms entwined, their eyes on 
each other’s face, happily defying pain, thirst and heat and 
agony forgotten. She, too, felt the thirst, the heat, and 
the Hell flames leaping up and scorching her feet; but not 
into Louis’^ eyes did she gaze to find liquid food, not with 
tht^lyy*o^lys love could she hope to vanquish pain. Right 
into the gloomy pit itself she looked, and she looked into 
it shuddering and solitary. 

. Joan had still a poor, bedraggled, painful pride left to 
her ; Louis |jad the ineradicable obstinacy of a small nature. 
It was She, of course* who yielded, for in her heart she did 
not doubt that he loved her, although^after he had stayed 
away from her for a week because she had kept him waiting 
for twelve minutes, he was never again the perfect, divine 
Louis of her dreams. When the week had dragged itself 
out, she put her hurt pride where all her other virtues had 
gone, and wrgte him a little letter asking for forgiveness, 
forgiveness, though she had not sinned ; a letter with her 
love in it tremulous. 

“ Dear Louis,— I was wrong. Don’t punish me any more. 
I am sick with crying—” it began. 

When he read her pitiful letter, he said to himself she had 
had her lesson.’ His heart swelled ; how well he understood 
the management of women! For the future she would be 
more — more humble, she would know her" place better; 
he would have less trouble with her. He had missed her, 
too, and vaguely, only vaguely, had been conscious of a 
certain uneasiness. For he m^st not risk anything. 

Louiswas still buying"Geldenriefs”—buying “Geldenriefs" 
had become an obsession with him. And he had muddled 
things, too. L ou i s » seeing others as he saw himself, trusted 
nobody. Another and yet another broker executed his 
commissions. He thought himself cheated, now of a turn. 
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now of a sixteenth, in the jfrice. He thought his Scheme 
had got wind, and hurriedly sold to allay suspicion. He was 
wretched when he had parted with the shares, and could not 
rest until he had bought them back. There were over a 
hundred thousand still in the market, and he hated the idea 
that anybody else should make a profit out of them. He 
was such a small man in business. He did not know that 
often to give away money is the way to make it. Without 
Karl he would have been selling matches at a street corner 
for the ready cash that he understood- His last* action had 
been to buy the call on twenty-five thousand, rod t'heSshafes 
were now at two and five-sixteenths! The Stock Exchange 
is vibrant as a galvanic battery fully charged. Through all its 
sensitiveness it felt that “£3eldenriefs" were “going better, 
and that there wap a “ rig ” on. Nobody knew r.vhy, nobody 
stayed to question values. But the jobbers put the price up 
and up, and recognised that there .were always buyers. 

The week,full of “ Geldenriefs," empty of Joan, had softened 
his temper toward her; he had achieved his object, her letter 
moved him, he allowed himself to be moved by it, he an¬ 
swered it in person. 

“You are sorry, I know you are sorry. Bi.t I was right, 
you feel that I was right, to think you could not care to 
see me if you could not even come to me at the time ’» 
told you ? ” was what he said to her. 

She satisfied his petty pride. She ought not to have kept 
him waiting, she admitted it. It was qui^e true he was 
overwhelmed with important appointments, whilst “he had. 
nothing to do but obey his wishes. She perceived that he 
insisted on her seeing that, she was awaking to him slowly. 

“ What does your mam Browning say ? 

‘ Meet if thou requirest it all demands, 

Laying strength and spirit in thy hands ’; 

and you couldn’t do a little thing like keeping an appoint-* 
ment punctually! ” f 

She could not argue with him nor defend herself; she 
could onlV be glad he was with her again. She could only 
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try not to realise what his conduct had meant, try to keep 
her eyes shut a little longer. 

The next occasion on which Louis felt it necessary to assert 
himself was even more trivial. To Louis, being a dressy man, 
the. right waistcoat, the latest thing in trousers, the curve 
of his hat-brim, the colour o£ his neckties, and the fit of 
his boots, were all vital matters. Joan, on the other hand, 
was careless, almost untidy, about her dress, anyway com¬ 
pletely indifferent. So, during the first days of their life 
a{ Bushey^Louis had given her a list of fashionable-estab- 
Ksimejjft*. ^hg was to ^go to for this or that article of 
attire* and told her which fitter she was to ask for, what 
details she was td insist upon. And smiling, yet hardly 
believing that he was serious, bu^ happy that he cared, she 
had ssfUpulously carried out his instructions. But, a few 
days after their reconciliation, the days befng cold and damp, 
she wanted something loose, womanish, comfortable, and 
bought a dressing-gown m the village ?hop. He surprised 
her in it, coming down one day when the brokers and jobbers 
had combined to upset him, and he wanted the companion¬ 
ship of some one ‘who thought him perfection. He wanted 
soothing, ^hg was curled up in the dressing-gown on the 
sofa, looking small and pale and pathetic; but she sprang 
up to meet him. A month ago she had said the word “un¬ 
happiness" had no meaning for her. If she was indeed still 
ignorant her face belied her. Her lips were tremulous, there 
were dark shadows beneath her eyes, the colour had vanished 
from her cheeks. 

“ Good God ! What do you call that thing ? ” 

“What?—oh !” her voice shook. He bewildered her, in 
very truth ; so joyfully had she sprung to meet him. 

“ What a fearful thing! Do you m£an to tell me you got 
it at Eugenie’s ? ’’ 

“ My—oh, my tea-gown, Louis! ” 

“ Oh, is it a tea-gown ? I thought it was a bed-gown. 
Good Heavens! how can women choose such things ? Eugenie 
ought to be ashamed of herself; it makes you look sallow— 
and as for figure, well-” 
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“I did not get it at Eugenie’s, Louis; don’t be angry, 
dear. I’ll change it.” 

She moved hurriedly, she was all. tremulous frightened of 
him or of herself. She could not face another scene. 

“ Let me go and change it.” 0 

But Louis was inexorable; he persisted in arguing on the 
heinousness of her crime in going anywhere but to Eugenie’s, 
when it was to Eugenie’s he had told her to go; he liked 
argument, he thought he shone in argument. He shid the 
same thing over and over again ; that was his idea of debate. 
Hadn’t he told her not to shop anywhere but at ? 

It meant that she no longer cared,to please him. It meant 
the beginning of the end, the “little rift within the lute.” 

It was not only that the ( thing was ugly, common, horrible, 
it was that she no longer cared to do what he wished J His 
trick of easy teafrs, his surface emotionalism, turned the 
absurd episode into tragedy ; and Joan, who had not been used 
to weep easily, found her eyelids burning too. 

He stayed away from her again after that, and she had 
time enough for the burning tears, which.fell when she 
was alone, to wash away more illusions. She soon knew, 
after he had begun to sulk with her and stay away from her, 
and give her room in which to focus him, that three-fourths 
of him were woman. But when she knew, she loved him 
still because of her virile brain. 

She burnt the dressing-gown; she began to know that 
never would he hold out the generous olive branch, began 
to suspect that all the generosity must be hers, but still, as 
we have seen, she was a good giver, and she went on giving. 

Many episodes such as the foregoing'marked the passage 
of the spring. These quarrels and reconciliations were the 
savour of Louis’s days; they were piquant sauces to the 
staling dish of his desire. ° 

And as for her, had he not warned her that ftve was pain ? 
But she suffered it gladly, for still she qould say to herself, 
“My lover is like myrrh unto me, all nigfet he has. lain 
between my breasts—my lover is like myrrh unto me.” 

The time came when Louis, receiving from Pretoria the 
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cable he had arranged for, announcing that Piet de Groot 
was indeed dead, awoke to the consciousness that as yet he 
had not mentioned the estate to Joan, nor made any distinct 
effort to obtain the revereion of it. The cable arrived during 
one of those, now ever more frequent, occasions when he was 
punishing her with his absence for some little lapse from the 
strict code he had made of her duty towards himself. It 
drove him in haste to Bushey. 

If, on such occasions, she never met him with the peni¬ 
tence he fxpected, she never met him with sullenness nor 
rosenf^iaat. ^ Knowing, ih truth, how well she loved him, and, 
ever unwitting of her supposed love-crimes, she accepted 
suffering from his "hands as she had accepted joy. She had 
given herself to him ; and as yet Ijiere was no repentance. 

To-*day, however, when he came to her with the knowledge 
of Piet de Groot’s deSth, he found her in a strange mood. He 
had something to tell her, but she too had something to con¬ 
fide, with him she had to share an unhappy knowledge which 
nevertheless filled her with a strange, a tremulous delight. 

Of what was nearest to them both neither spoke at first. 
Joan was dreading the usual explanations of his conduct in 
which Louis jevelled. They were reflection-glasses to the 
pettinelss of his soul, and ever she wished to turn her head 
away, so that she might not see, and ever he forced her back 
with insistent talk and justification. 

To-day she was spared this. 

“Don’t let us argue to-day, dear,” he had said to her. 
“ I am tired, out of spirits. I miss you when you are not 
with me. What a pity-” 

It was so difficult for him, even to-day in this tender mood, 
to avoid saying what a pity it was thai she was not different. 

But she said it for him. Their little sitting-room was gay 
with daffodils, ancf he had come to her and said he had 
missed her. 

'Ojitside the window was a nesting robin; Joan had beer, 
watching it when Louis’s brougham drove up, and she showed 
it to him. She had smiled when he asked her not to argue 
with him to-day, byt he had not seen her whimsical, sad 
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smile; still it lingered on her dips arid in her eyes, and, when 
he kissed her to-day, he kissed her again like a Jover. She 
turned to him So gladly, he put his arm about her and kissed 
her hair. She was beginning to know him, but still the 
very breath of him was sweet to her. She laid her head a 
moment happily against his shoulder; she was anxious to 
satisfy all his exactions, and would have been all a man could 
want if only he had dealt with her honestly. 

“ Have you missed me, little Joan ? ” 

“ I always miss you when you stay away from me. What 
else have I?” t ' m 

“Give me some tea, will you ? tken we can talk.” 

“ Are you going to stay ? ” she asked Him, with an eager¬ 
ness she could not disguise 

“I think I can squeeze in a day. I must; I want rest.” 

“ Do I rest you f” she asked, nestling^against turn. 

“You are sweet to me—sometimes.” 

“Oh, Louis!” € 

“ Well, we won’t talk about it just now. I’ll go up and 
wash." 

“And I’ll ask Mrs. Forbes to make you sdme hot, buttered 
toast.” 

“ Growing into a good housekeeper at last ? ” 

“ Into anything you would have me grow,” she answered 
passionately, tears being not far off. And he laughed, well 
pleased with her mood. 

They had tea together, tea and daffodils. She waited upon 
him, and he had the grace not to tell her that the butter 
was salt and the tea too little drawn. 

“Do you remember our first tea at Muzenberg?” she 
asked him. 

“ I remember everything.” 

He drew her down on to his knee. In that position 
they could talk. She hid her face against his coat. SKe 
dared not say “ Oh, Louis! why are you not always like 
this ? ” In truth, the fear of him, of those reflecting glasses 
with which speech endowed him, had lain upon her lately 
like a nightmare. To hide his soul from herself was almot 
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a prayer with her. For, swee't was his breath and soft were 
his lips, his straying hands magnetic, and when, as now, he 
held her in ft is arms, it seemed to her she had nothing, nor 
words nor self, to tell him how she loved him. 

‘But she could tell him something, now, to-day ; whilst he 
was like this, she could tell hitn something. 

“ Louis,” she began, and hesitated. 

But. he also, in his mood, thought he must ask her, tell 
her, something, and being, in fact, more feminine than she, 
was the first to spealt oi^t. 

*“‘Ifelfrftej Joan,” he said, caressing her hair; "tell me, I 
want to know, we have never spoken of it, but I want to 
know ; do you ever, have you ever, thought of your husband 
■ since we have been together ? ” * 

Joan wi«ced, ppj: her head down quickly against his 
shoulder, and the answer came muffled and low, “ Often— 
lately." • % 

But for the space of a second, more acute than anything, 
was the flash of remembrance of a blue sky and a sapphire 
sea, and a voice low and tender, saying passionately, “ Never 
call him ' husband ’ again. Never say it, darling, I can’t 
bear i.t. Yoi# have never had a husband ; he is blotted out. 
I can’t hear the word from you ; you ought not to have 
said it." 

In wonderful moments since then, Louis had breathed 
“wife” into her ear, but she had, as he had bidden her, 
dissociated the word “ husband ’’ from her memories of Piet 
de Gtf>ot, and the pang of it coming now from Louis was like 
a knife. * 

“ What have you thought ? Have you heard anything ? 
What have you heard ? ” he a^ked eJgerly, and then, remem¬ 
bering, caressed her. “You must iTot mind telling me; I 
suppose you write to him regularly; I knew you would do 
what was right. We mustn’t hurt him.” 

“ Oh, Louis! ” the words escaped her, and she caught his 
hand, ahd lodked up. “ You say we must not hurt him. I 
used to say that too. But I—I have prayed this month past, 
every night on my knees, every morning, there has been an 
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unspoken prayer in my heart, every hour of the' day, that 
God would—take him. Oh, Louis ! Can’t you ^uesS t Have 
you guessed ? Is that why you are sneaking oi him now ? ” 
There was a pause, she felt his hold on her loosen. He 
caught her meaning in an instant, the recoil was involuntary. 
Then he remembered himself; and gathered her closely in 
his arms, and she hid her face in his breast. 

“ Why did you not tell me before ?" 

“ I haven’t seen you for four days—and I was not certain.’’ 
“ I have had so much to do, I could not come.” ° 

“ Are you glad ? Are you sorry ?’’ she murrmi.cu. 1 • 

“ How do you feel about it ?" „ 

Her temper was so sweet, her knowledge of him as yet 
so circumscribed by her l‘ove for him, that she forgot for 
the moment all the. drear, hopeless days, all the<~exhibftions 
of tyranny and of temper, everything, but that which imagi¬ 
nation rather than fa ts had taught/her. She answered him 
as she would have answered him three short months since. 

" Nearer Heaven. It is yours, part of you, something you 
have given me that nothing can take from,me ; a gift from 
God and you, ‘ the divine gift of God upon love that de¬ 
serves ! ’ It makes the old Greek letters on ■ the ring you 
gave me stand out like a flame, against all the darkness there 
has been— els ael. And now you lie so close to me, so close 
within me, that I can even bear your absences, because you 
have left me something of yourself. Oh, Louis! how I’ve 
wanted to tell you ! Oh, my love, my love, what a oneness 
it is, you and I and he ! ” 

“So you’ve made up your mind it is a‘he,’” he smiled, 
but his smile was forced. However, she was out of his ken 
now, and, with her head against Bis breast, she could not 
see his thin lips tighten. • 

“ My little Louis," she murmured; “ oh yes, I see his 
eyes about me always, and his little hands stray up to touch 
me. I feel his sucking lips against my breast. What you 
have given me ! what you have given me ! ” 'And k silence 
fell between them, the while she held the cooing baby in her 
Louis held them both. 
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The mAn. against whose breast she lay, whose lips caressed 
her, gentle, in every movement, and three-fourths of him 
woman, followed her thoughts and was moved, because the 
pathos of it rippled ov%r the easily touched • surface of him 
like a wind. But, in his shallow depths, with those tell¬ 
tale lines showing round his mouth, his inner self was mut¬ 
tering, " She wants De Groot to die ; she takes it for granted 
I will* marry her. What a cursed nuisance it is that she 
should be in this condition. How on earth is it to be kept 
quiet ? suppose sjie won’t try and get rid of it. I had 
ljfettt# fl bl n^ ell her just now that De Groot is dead. The 
farm must wait; if it is Hers, it is mine. There is nothing to 
be gained by telling her just at this moment that De Groo 
is dead.” • 

Afld then he was sweet with her, questioned her as a 
woman might have clone, and seemed to justify her. 

He could not leave hpr alone at Bus hey for the next few 
days. She thought it was sweet of him when he told her 
this. She surely wronged him when she saw him other than 
he was now. Tfce revolt against her, for what she had told 
him revolted him, so strangely sensitive are such men, made 
him more tewder to her, but she could not know it was the 
revolt. She was a woman of moods, emotional; and he 
seemed to make the spring about them rare, as if the sun¬ 
shine sparkled in bud and breeze, as if the heavens were 
open and the scented winds, enveloping the tall tree-tops, 
were fanned about them by the branches. 

Thg next day they were wandering together round the 
pond on the Common, when the name of D® Groot fell again 
between them. There >f£re ripples of sunlight on the water, 
the mother ducks were wadding proudly round their little 
quacking broods. * Almost one heard* the growth of things, 
the rustling undergrowth of the spring, the sap rising in the 
trees, all the new life of the year quickening in the pulses 
and flushing in tht cheeks. 

Joan’s spirits, that day, were as light as the hearts of the 
birds that sang joy about their fledglings. Light, too, shone 
in her blue eyes, about her lips, her humours played about 
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Louis, she was the old Joan that day, as for twelve hours 
Louis had been the old Louis. Phrases even fornped them¬ 
selves again for her, and a whole story of homfe life in Eng¬ 
land was as an atmosphere in which r her spirit moved. She 
was exultant in her coming motherhood; shame during that 
one short hour was as far fromrher as from wedded mothers. 
She was in the heart of the growth of the year. As they 
walked together her shoulder touched his arm, as they stood 
together to watch the little broods her hand slipped into his. 

“ Isn’t it wonderful to be alive ? Isn’t it wonderful to give 
life f Watch the pride of that grey Wddler; she^rwS hfcr 
head erect and quacks, literally quabks with the pride of the 
seven downy little things. I wish the drake were with them. 
I feel a weird desire to see Mother Duck and Father Drake- 
waddle up the a^sle of a parish church with, the Seven 
daughters following in their wake. This is the time of the 
year one hears the ^ppeal of the ,phurch bells across green 
fields, and the smell of the ploughed land is everywhere. Are 
you in a sentimental mood, Louis ? I am. I want to go back 
to the Arizona. I want to sit on deck and,watch the waves 
disappearing under the ship, and remember all my dreams. 

I want baby to know of them. He will have found the Holy 
Grail; he will come straight to me from Heaven, with the 
light that never was on sea or land in his shining eyes—eyes 
like yours, but young, with starry centres—and in his dimpled 
baby hands will be the torch of Peace. He will be as an angel 
in the house. Nothing I do or say will vex you again, for all 
the spirits of Harmony will play about his downy head, and 
be wafted from his sprouting wings. He will teach us faith 
too, Louis; he has taught it me already. What things he 
will coo to us, lying smiling at.us together. Oh ! I see such 
wonders, such glories' through his shining eyes. It wasn't 
through flower-gemmed paths and under leafy trees we were 
to walk hand in hand to the gates of Heaven; it is through 
my baby’s eyes we shall find them, and beyond will be the 
kind face of God, smiling on us because w<e loved each 
other so.’’ 

And it was Louis Althaus who listened to her confi- 
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dences! It was the last time she spoke her soul to him. 
As she* spoke and walked by his side, he noted that the 
trimness of Iher figure^ was gone. Momentarily his mind 
projected itself into the future, a few months hence, and 
the picture of her then walking by his side nauseated 
him. But uppermost in hi# mind this afternoon was the 
thought that he must speak to her about her husband and 
aboubthe farm. He could not make up his mind, could not 
bring himself, to tell her that De Groot was dead ; but he 
must hate her promise^ her written promise, to transfer the 
ian<Honlflfc He must make himself master of the situation. 
He had not faced the problem that must arise when Karl 
should find him in possession; but, that he must be in posses¬ 
sion, must be master of what Kftrl had called the kernel of 
" Geldenrifcf," he fglt in every grasping ijbre of him. 

And the woman would have a claim upon him, a double 
claim. He glanced at Jier out of th^ corners of his eyes, 
and he resented her having that claim upon him. Never 
before had such an incident vexed Louis’s amorousness. He 
felt bitterly that Joan ought not to have done it. 

Then, as if she read his thoughts, she too grew silent, 
but presently said to him abruptly, for she was a woman 
of moods, and the spring day seemed closing coldly about 
them, the heavens withdrawing their glory, and the early 
dusk hiding the young greenness : 

“ Louis, yesterday you asked me about Piet. I could 
not answer then. Why did you ask ? Have you heard 
any tiling ? ” 

“ Heard anything ? what should I hear ? ’’ 

“ I did not know; you have many correspondents in Cape 
Town; he was very ill when,—we left.” 

“ You would be more likely to “hear than I should, if 
anything had happened to him.” 

" Oh, no; before I left I wrote to him, and told him 
what I was going to do. I said ‘ good-bye' to him for 
ever."' * 

“ What!" He turned on her; he could not believe he 
had heard correctly. He was stunned, he could not get out 
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another word; the mine, the'farm, Piet’s will, were racing' 
about in one little whirlwind in his little mind. 

« Yes ! He had been giving me an allowarfce. Looking 
back now, I know I was a bad wife to him, an unloving wife. 

I told him so, told him that I was alone to blame, all through. 

I told him I knew, now I k*ew, that I had wronged him 
always.” 

“ How—dared you ! ” « 

She looked at him, amazed, startled, not understanding; 
yet she could see that he was struggling, with some«emption. 

“ I could not do anything else; f surely, I cawfcf^iiaC db 
anything else ? ” ' 

“ And you concealed it from me ? ” It was anger, passion, 
that emotion she could not understand. Oh ! there must be 
another scene between them ; her heart turned *ick within 
her. * 

“ Dear, I did not jonceal it. It,was nothing to speak of 
between you and me. It was between me and Piet. I said 
good-bye to him ; I told him everything was my fault. Then 
I came to you—free! ” , 

“ Good God ! how awful, how unpardonable, to give away 
our secret, my secret. And you knew how wrong it was, 
how wicked, that is why you never told me, never consulted 
me.” 

His words came with difficulty, he was choked with anger 
and dismay ; he could have struck her as she walked beside 
him, something in her gait, a» slowness, making evident the 
misfortune that she had a claim, upon him. He woukHiave 
liked to fell her to the ground; he hated her, he felt he 
hated her. 

“ How could I consult you ? t It was before—before I went 
on board the Arizona. "How could I tell e you ?” she asked 
bewildered. “ You had. said to me, ‘ never mention his 
name to me; ’ those were early days with us, and I thought 
you meant it." This was the first touch, 'the first word, of 
bitterness that had passed her lips. ' * 

He turned on her furiously: 

“ Much you care; what I meant, or what I wanted. Any 
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excuse is good •enough for a woman when she wants to lie 
to you." 

« Louis!" ‘She shrank as if he had struck her, and hence- 

O 

forth was silent. 

Yes, lied; it is nothing else. You’ve kept this fact, this 
vital fact, concealed from me* all this time. And you pre¬ 
tend you thought I wished it. A lot you care for what I 
wish. • You can’t even keep an appointment with me ; and 
look at that dressing-gown you bought. You don’t care for 
me, nor for anything in the world but your cursed writing. 
I*can<imlgkie the sort of tale you pitched about me in your 
letter, Our life . together has been a farce, a fraud, from 
beginning to end, with that between us." 

He had no real words for what angered him. How could 
he t&ll her> it was .the question of her .husband’s will, her 
husband’s easily altered will, the farm, that so moved him ? 
She was spared that a little while. M^mwhile the dressing- - 
gown, the broken appointments, anything and everything, 
served as pegs upon which to hang his angry eloquence. 

He raked up every difference of opinion, every paltry dis¬ 
pute they had ever had, with which to assail her. 

“ It was nfy secret as much as yours; you had no right to 
tell him. I’ll never trust a woman again. You are all alike; 
there is not one of you to be trusted. If ever a man and a 
woman have a secret the woman blabs it—I’ve seen it again 
and again—or she getsinto* a mess, .and out it has to Come. 
What a fool I was to think you were different. You wrote 
him behind my back. You did not care what became of me, 
you didn’t care if it ruined me! ”' 

“ Ruined you ! ” she' echoed, startled. 

“ What do you think Kaj;l would say if he knew ? He 
had not grit enough to do it himself*, but do you think he’d 
be pleased about it ? ” 

But it was not of what Karl would say that Louis was think¬ 
ing ; it was of whrt Piet de Groot would do, had done, of how 
it would affect himself, of what he should do. Should he tell 
her ? . Should he ask her ? What of her marriage settlement? 
What of the farm ? The man was beside himself for fear he 
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had spent his hundred and twenty or thirty thousand for 
nothing, for fear his schemes would eome to nought. His 
self-control wa3 gone ; he railed at her like thV unspeakable 
thing that he was. It was the first time his evil temper had 
been completely articulate. She walked dully beside him, 
the gathering clouds lowering upon her; she was cold and 
sick. 

“Let us go home,” she said, shivering, “let us go‘home, 
Louis.” 

“ Home! a nice home to ask a mat* to go to, And with a 
woman he can’t trust. I wonder liow many dfffSr people 
you have written to; perhaps you 1 ve pitfhed Karl a yam, 
too. I suppose you told him I led you away-? ” 

Words could hardly p£ss the hysteric boundary of his' 
throat. Her slowfr gait and heavier,tread aftgereef him 
greatly, for, indeed, her heart was stone, and her feet were 
leaden - weighted, agd she could scarcely walk. He had 
really lost control: at heart a coward, in brain a fool, he 
saw no way out of the quandary in which he was 
plqnged. . 

He left her abruptly at the door of the cottage—without 
a touch of the hand, without a word to palliate*what lie had 
said ; he went away, and left her to see, as tear-washed eyes 
see, to what she had bound herself, to whose son she would 
give birth. 

There is nothing in the world so cruel as the cruelty of a 
man towards a woman for whom his passion is dead. There 
is no power so absolute as the power for torture that a 
woman puts into a man’s hands when she gives herself 
wholly to him, with no tie between them but her love and 
his honour. Joan had kept ncalling back, had left nothing 
between herself and “desolation but Louis and Louis’s 
love. 

After that hour by the water, and all ijhe had told him, 
he left her in total, absolute silence, left her to the terror 
of loneliness and the torture of outraged prid4, to sleepless 
nights and days sick with disappointment, full of phantom 
footsteps and postman’s knocks that brought her nothing. 
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Her brain rejected him, evfin if her flesh ached for him. 
The dawning knowledge of the degradation she suffered in 
loving him w£fc as a worm in her brain, boring its agonising 
way. 

’If she could then have written as she then could feel, the 
scarlet letter might have flamed afresh as a warning beacon 
to weak women. Her self-respect was tortured ; in her own 
eyes she was defiled. 



CHAPTER X 


Louis’s passions were short-lived, feeble things, his sullen 
resentments were more lasting. He £ed and nurtured “his 
grievances until they grew fat and floated, va m p Ut sffajfls 
that filled the air and stanlc, then 1 his conscience grew ill 
through them and died. The time would come when the 
strong wind of expediency rwould arise and blow them tem¬ 
porarily away; but, in the meantime, Joan was left alone.' The 
woman in the cottage at Bushey sat by herself and watehed the 
sky, dreary now and grey, and watched the rain beating down 
the buds, making little rivulets down the casement window, 
soaking through the ill-fitting joints, puddling on the sill. 
She sat alone, and thought, and thought^ and her body 
yearned for her lover, while her brain saw him clearly, not 
quite clearly though, for, as yet, she knew little of,what 
he wanted of her, and nothing of the farm. But what she 
saw of him in that painful brain made her flesh a torture- 
chamber to her, wherein she lived with screws on her temples 
and racks on her limbs, and awaited his coming without hope 
of delivery thereby. , 

For, of course, he would come again, this Louis, so beau¬ 
tiful, with the sensuous appeal against which she had no 
resistance, with the mean shrunken soul that, perhaps, was 
moving against her heart within that babe through whose 
eyes she was to have«seeri straight up # to the gates of 
Heaven! 

A month passed, and she sat by the cottage window and 
watched, and watched, but never came her lover,—a whole 
empty month. She lived through it, but it killed her 
strength, almost her courage. 

Many things happened to Louis Althaus in that month. 

>Ti> ' 
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To her nothing happened. Nothing came to the woman 
but pain, always more pain for Joan, the fallen, carrying her 
unborn bastard, loving her lover, and knowing him abomin¬ 
able, mean, yet longing Tor the sound of his voice, the touch 
of *his hand, his mere presence. Brain and body fought over 
him, and the brain never won., 

Louis, in those luxurious rooms in Piccadilly, decided, when 
his temper had cooled, on cabling to his confidant in Johannes¬ 
burg to get particulars of De Groot’s death and De Groot’s 
will. It would be tbjee weeks before details could come to 
hffftd*# 51 #£*'.while, Joan (bust wait—no matter what she said or 
wrote—Joan must await the coming of that news for hisforgive- 
ness. His forgiveness, it seemed to him, would be a great thing 
•even then. He resented having been forced into plain speak¬ 
ing, lie resented being still without definite possession of the 
farm, he resented Joan giving him any trouble; that is how 
he worded^it to himself^" giving him any trouble.” Then 
he calculated his chances afresh. D? Groot had been ill 
when he got his wife’s letter. Had not Karl said his illness 
was general paralysis, locomotor ataxy ? Could a man suffer¬ 
ing from locomotor ataxy alter his will? Louis’s brilliant 
perpetual health, Louis had a wonderful physique, was per¬ 
mitted to suffer a temporary eclipse while he sent for a 
doctor 'and cross-examined him as ter the mental effects of 
locomotor. 

“Nervous fellows they are,-those South African million¬ 
aires,” sai$ the fashionable physician, talking to a colleague 
that evening; “the life they lead plays the very deuce with 
them. I was with a fellow just now, as healthy a man as I 
ever examined, a man of about thirty. He had got it into 
his head that he was a general paralytic—what do you think 
of that?—a genejal paralytic. ' There was not a symptom 
of locomotor he did not think he had, or was going to 
have. And he questioned me and cross-questioned me about 
his mental capac ; ty, whether I would certify him as fit to 
make a-will, how long after the disease made its appearance 
he would be fit to make a will, and I don’t know what 
besides. He was luxuriating in it. I assure you the fellow 
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was as well as I—better, for *he’s got fifteen years the pull 
of me—and he’s looking forward to mental decay and physical 
deterioration as if it was a question of to-morrow. Nerves! 
why, they’re made of ’em.’’ c 

That is how medical history is made! 

And now it was May. (.Parliament had reassembled, 
Stephen Hayward had returned to town, and Karl’s letters 
were insistent that representations should be made at home 
as to what they were going through, what the Uitlanders 
were being made to bear in the Traqsvaal. The position 
had altered in every way for the 'worse, Karl j*> xtfejy’sififce 
Louis had left South Africa. L 

“Make Stephen Hayward ask a question in the House 
about the Van Voeren case; I send you the report. Mrs. 
Simpson—you remember Mrs. Simpson, the wife^of the man 
whom we picked out as a test case in the commando 
question—well, she found a Boer policeman in her house 
with one of her K&ffir girls, and ordered him out. He 
kicked her lo death. Don’t make any mistake about it. 
I’ve got it all down, black on white, from an eye-witness. 
The man was convicted and sentenced to death ; but the 
new law Kruger made came in, and they respited him. Now 
lie’s let off with four months’ imprisonment! Rub that in, 
will you? And it’s'only because Mrs. Simpson was an 
Englishwoman, and her husband had rather gone to prison 
than on commando. 

“ I wish you could come across Joan de Groot; she might 
work it up into something. It’s just the stuff for the Non¬ 
conformists, who won’t move in the matter of these swindling 
concessions and the strangling of the gold industry. There 
will be a lot of good blood shed f if nothing is done at home. 
The National Union means business. I,shall have to pay 
Eloff, the old man’s nephew, something like a hundred 
thousand pounds, on one excuse or another, before I can 
even get the Bank properly started.” 

In London, already in May, Parliament had .re-assembled, 
under the guidance of the tottering Liberal Government of 
1895, and the doors of Society were flung open. Louis's 
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“ open sesame ” was that big house now dominating Lon¬ 
don, as it rose broad and solid before the Park, a house, 
generous wid^ and high, of simple elevation, of fine taste, 
a house marking an epoch in architecture, as well as an 
epoch in finance. And it was the boom time in South 
African mines; fortunes were made in a clay, in an hour. 
The South African Bubble, prismatic and beautiful and 
alluring, rose before the gaping mouths and avid eyes of 
the heirs and heiresses of impoverished English acres. 
Of political affairs in South Africa, of the Uitlanders’ 
gS 4 P' 4 ^P*'ejj l ; °f the National Union, of the state of public 
feeliiig, no one in London cared—and Louis cared less. 
What did politick matter while the mines vomited the red 
gold into his and Karl’s pockets ? “ Live and let live ” was 
his ipotto, he said when he was asked, personally he had 
nothing to grumble ^about. * 

Constantia Hayward and her Crusade were mocked and 
jeered at and derided tITis particular Ifeason. She and her 
niece could go nowhere without meeting men with unpro¬ 
nounceable names, with impenetrable accents, masquerading 
now as Germans,‘now as Dutchmen, yellow men with bitten 
nails, and Mongol oheek-bones, men with whisky concessions, 
rich and fat with the dregs and refuse from the black man’s 
drunken orgies, men with bald heads, black eyes, vulture 
noses, men, aye, and women too, whom no country owned, 
and no race claimed, the slime, the scum of nations. They 
blew the bubble of the South African mines with their 
fetid breath until it hung, gold-hued and glittering, high 
over-ruined homes and bankrupt castles. 

Constantia, with Aline in* her wake, passed scornfully 
through the serried ranks of the # gold-bringers and the 
gold-seekers. * . 

In these ranks* there were women who had been of the 
Cape Town pavement, but were now dwelling on the inside 
of the doors of Piccadilly, instead of loitering before them, 
women, driving through Bond Street, in emblazoned car¬ 
riages,. with feathers in their fashionable bonnets, diamonds 
and 'p ear ^ s round their dishonoured necks, wearing their 
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borrowed plumage of changed names; but harpies and 
harlots nevertheless, with hard eyes and painted smiles. 

Among such men and women as these, Louis Althaus 
was a king. He had every external grace, an air slightly 
foreign, but distinguished, a fine figure, melancholy eyps. 
The sleek hair had worn a little further from the forehead 
than when he was here before, and there were a few lines 
round the eyes. But all the Althaus stocks were higher. 

Louis had a certain limited social tact or instinct; the 
little burr or roll of the “ r’s ” went well with the imperial, 
with the manner, a little too police, perhaps, tovv»rtb Jhe 
men, a thought familiar, confidential, but infinitely charm¬ 
ing, they said, towards the women. Other South Africans 
were courted for their wealth, for what they gave, or 
presaged, for tips or entertainments, but Louis, handsome 
Louis Althaus, gradually was invited t» intimate dinners, 
to theatre parties, to river excursions and race meetings, 
because the women Mked him. 

And the man had a vanity. Joan in her suburban cottage, 
who had given him everything she had, and now was bank¬ 
rupt of allurements, had rivals among the most fashionable 
and most beautiful hostesses in London. Louis’s charm, 
Louis’s appeal, was to the senses, and it is in the senses 
that all these society women live. 

He relegated Joan to the background of his mind during 
the three weeks that he waited for news from Pretoria. He 
had recovered from the ungovernable passion into which 
the news of her confession to her husband had Sung him, 
though he had not forgiven her. He prided himself on 
never forgiving. But, once his temper had grown calm and 
his thoughts about her coherent, he waited with certainty 
for the day when she would write and implore him to return 
to her. Then he would perhaps play Sult&n, then he would 
perchance stretch out the sceptre. Everything now de¬ 
pended on the news from South Africa; not the political 
news, old Karl was making a ridiculous fuss about that, for 
everything would go on as everything had always gone on, 
and the firm would always grow richer. He was acting on 
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instructions, buying and forwarding guns and ammunition, 
but he treated the matter lightly, notwithstanding. He did 
not for a monjent seriously believe in revolution. 

The news that he $as waiting for was news about De 
Geoot’s will, and the farm that held the deep of the “ Gelden- 
rief.” Joan, without the farm, # had ceased, for the moment, to 
be desirable; besides she was always there; there was no 
need for hurry about her. 

Louis was not without rich food for that social vanity of 
his; and tjie existence of this made Joan’s position precarious. 
Far, ^onfcr of wonders ♦ one of his conquests was the Lady 
Violet Alncaster, daughter of the fifteenth Duke, and cousin 
to Aline Hayward, Stephen’s daughter. This conquest, this 
•strange victory, absorbed Louis »Althaus for the first fort¬ 
night, of th^ time that Joan was waiting ajid watching by the 
window. It was Stephen, himself, who had introduced them, 
for Stephen had not forgotten his obligations to Karl. He 
had called on Louis in Piccadilly, he nad invited him to 
dinner at the Club, he had even strolled in with him to the 
Opera, and taken him up to his uncle’s box. 

Lady Violet, getting on now for seven-and-twenty, and 
vixenish, saw. that *he was a very handsome man, graceful 
too, with eyes eloquent of admiration as they fell upon her 
meagre charms. Louis’s eyes were arrays eloquent in their 
unfathomable depths. “ It is indeed a privilege,” he mur¬ 
mured over her hand. And Lady Violet, sharpened through 
the social mill, knew of the atmosphere of millions in which 
he was supposed to move, knew too that her betting-book 
coulcT not pay her milliner’s bills, and that her brother was 
the sponge who soaked up the family resources. 

“I am delighted to meet ^ou,” she answered. “You, are 
the first millionaire I have come across. How does it feel 
to be rich ? The Alncasters have always been poor.” 

“ Rich in many things,” he said, speaking low. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,’’ - she answered carelessly, thinking 
he meant in honours, in history ; but soon he let her know that 
it was the beauty of their daughters he had meant. This 
type of'man has only one method with women. Violet had 
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never been a beauty. Even the papers on her debit had for¬ 
gotten to call her “the lovely daughter of the Duke of 
Alncaster.” Her angularities, her impossible Shoulders, flat 
chest, high cheek-bones, and thin nose, had made it obvious 
that it must be as a wit, and not as a beauty, she must 
attract attention. That evening at the Opera, however, when 
Louis was introduced into the box and looked at her with 
longing eyes, she felt complacently that, perhaps, after all 
there was something beautiful in her aristocratic air. While 
they listened to Melba singing, she felt Louis’s eyes'full upon* 
her in the sentimental passages; when they left ihe ftoifse 
Louis attended her to her carriage. Bareheaded he stood 
by the window and gazed upon her until the coachman 
whipped up the horses. I'dr the first time in her aristocratic ■ 
life Violet felt she was the heroine of a romance. • * 

Louis followed up his glances with orchids. He had a 
philosophy about wqmen. “ They are all ‘ on the take,’ ’’ 
summed it up. “Start with compliments, get to flowers, 
sweets, then they reluctantly accept bonnets, and you're 
there ; after that comes jewellery, but it always ends up with 
money, and the cheaper you get off, the cleverer you prove 
yourself.” - 

This man Lady Violet Alncaster permitted to take her to 
tea at Lady Claridge’s garden-party. His admiration amused 
her. She thanked him for the orchids. He said the only 
pleasure he had had since that night at .the Opera was 
selecting them. The refreshment tent had seemed quite 
attractive after that, and she remained with him, following 
the tea with an ice. When c they strolled off together to 
listen to the music, he had already asked her who dressed 
her, and complimented “her on her charming figure. 

The attitude he adopted was one of despairing admiration ; 
he had found it almost invariably e'fficacious with these high¬ 
born ladies. In their anxiety to persuade him that nothing 
was hopeless, that, great and beautiful as they were, they 
were still to be won by boldness, they soon reversed the 
tables and made love to him. Having seen nothing be 
desired to gain, his modesty remained fascinatingly pro- 
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tninent. But, socially at least, he had netted nothing so 
big as Lady Violet, nothing nearly so important. The 
stage in whihh Lady Violet began to make love to him, when 
he was always retreating, and she was always advancing, 
commenced within a week of their first acquaintanceship. 
Louis’s hall-table in Piccadilfy was littered with cards, for it 
was soon understood that where Louis Althaus went Lady 
Violet Alncaster liked to be also. Her friends were amused, 
for this sort of folly was not what they had expected of her, 
or to ghlch she hatf accustomed them, and they watched the 
entertainment she provided with open encouragement. 

Louis was intensely proud of himself. His moustache and 
his imperial received more caressing attention than ever 
before. His mirror was more assiduously cultivated, and his 
satisfaction with itwnore pronounced. Jban’s chances looked 
poor, for Louis had begun to reason with himself as to what 
he owed her, as to wha? he risked bjtleaving her. And, as 
the days went by and she did not write and beg for forgive¬ 
ness, he argued that she was committing a love-crime, that 
she was obstinate, that she was behaving abominably to 
him, that she deserved to be punished for what she had 
done. The*way she was behaving was not his idea of love ; 
Louis was great on love’s duties, and there was nothing he 
would not exact. He argued with himself about Joan, and 
there was only one side to the argument. She ought to 
write to him, to be abject, and own she was wrong to have 
written to her husband behind his back. How dare she 
sulk with him ? How dare she be proud with him ? She 
was—but Louis’s thoughts Are unwriteable. The girl, she 
was nothing more than a girl when she had come to him, 
had lain in his arms and ‘given Jjerself to him because 
he would have fto lessj and the word that rose in his 
mind when he convinced himself that she ought to be 
humble with him} cannot be written. 

Joan’s chances looked poor, as Violet showed ever more 
and more plainly that he need not be over-modest in the 
wooing of her. Only Louis's taste was on Joan’s side, for 
hd had taste; and all of it had been with Joan. She was a 
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woman to any man’s taste, with her delicate graces, the 
poetry of her soul, the flashes of her intelligence, her supple 
tendernesses. More and more she came back tb his mind as 
the days went on, mornings in the Row, luncheons in fine 
houses, with softly moving servants, tables bedecked with 
flowers and old silver, all the doors of Mayfair open to 
the son of that Polish adventurer and the gutter-girl from 
Whitechapel. His cultivated taste was with Joan. Hfe saw 
Lady Violet as she was, a shrewish thing, beginning to turn 
sour; he revolted from her. Her title, f her positions, moved 
him, though his vanity almost lifted him above them f’that 
they attracted him to her, even superficially, wa^because, 
feline that she was, she purred over him, and he liked being 
purred over. 

Karl, over in Johannesburg, heard of Louis’s social success. 
It was Karl’s way to hear of everything. He was proud of 
the position the handsome fellow had achieved ; he took it 
for granted that Louis was working for him, was carrying 
out his instructions, was impressing society, that part of it 
which was influential, with the knowledge of the crying 
needs of South Africa. He took care, that nothing was 
wanted, pecuniarily, for Louis’s social campaign. He wrote 
to him that he knew^they could do nothing immediately, 
but that there would be a General Election in the autumn, 
though it might come before, any day, in fact ; there would 
then be a redistribution of seats and of power, the Unionists 
would rake the country and Stephen Hayward would be in 
the Cabinet. Stephen Hayward, he insisted, must be band 
and glove with them, with the> National Union. Karl wrote 
also of Sir Henry Loch’s visit, and of all they had hoped 
it portended, and of tile disappointment. 

Louis had hardly time to read the letters, dull letters, 
they were to him, having little in them about money. Karl 
had tumbled accidentally, as it were, into- Imperialism, had 
grown into intimacy with the Great Imperialist, and found 
at last a great aim for his great heart and understanding. 
He was learning love for his country, now that out .there 
■e ,»»ci"idespicable. Karl thought he 
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loved money, money only, but to his surprise now, at the 
root of his heart, pulling at it, he found England. And 
he wrote passionate letters home to Louis, who barely had 
time to read them, if ho pursued Society, Lady Violet, and 
the gratification of his vanity, who lived luxuriously, and was 
learning to drive a four-in-hyid. 

Onfy one thing hurt Louis; it had merely amused Karl, 
whep Karl was in London, but it hurt Louis. That was 
the Hayward attitude. Anywhere, everywhere almost, that 
Lady Vjoiet Aincaster went, Louis could go, but the open 
uasqpfte «had no efi'cat on the Hayward door, and this 
annoyed, worried, antf irritated him. He could not bear 
that he should be barred anywhere. It fretted a little of 
the varnish otf him, and madt^ him show a glimpse of the 
material tyf which he was composed. 

“1 should like*to be introduced to your sister,” he said 
once to Stephen. “ You don't entertain at all, I’m told ? 
Can’t you persuade her to let me driv? her down to Ranelagh 
one day f I’ve got a coach.” 

Stephen, who was busy with the prospect of a General 
Election, was slightly amused. But Karl and he between 
them had accepted Constantia's attitude as a joke, and he 
willingly included Louis in the jest. 

“Mot a chance, my dear fellow?'She is as firm as a rock 
about it. The kingdom of Heaven—half-a-dozen dull houses 
where nobody wants to go—are to be shut to the nouveaux 
riches." 

“1 might persuade her.” 

Stephen laughed. “ Not you; I’ve tried myself. But, 
after all, cui bono ? Do you want to go to the Temple- 
groves or to the Arlingtordsj ? Because it you do, you must 
have strange tajtes. No, my deaf fellow, leave it alone. 
My sister has little to amuse herself with now but her exclu¬ 
siveness, and her crusade against outsiders, and 1 like her to 
be amused. Why, I beat up recruits for her, and strongly 
persuade all the dullest hostesses in London to be guided by 
Constantia, and to close their cloors to the nouveaux riches. 
They wouldn't go there in any case, you know, so, when my 
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woman to any man’s taste, with her delicate graces, the 
poetry of her soul, the flashes of her intelligence, her supple 
tendernesses. More and more she ca/ne back tb his mind as 
the days went on, mornings in the Row, luncheons in fine 
houses, with softly moving servants, tables bedecked witli 
flowers and old silver, all tlfe doors of Mayfair open to 
the son of that Polish adventurer and the gutter-girl from 
Whitechapel. His cultivated taste was with Joan. He saw 
Lady Violet as she was, a shrewish thing, beginning to turn 
sour; he revolted from her. Her title/her positio < h, i moved 
him, though his vanity almost lifted him above tliem ■'’that 
they attracted him to her, even superficially, was because, 
feline that she was, she purred over him, and he lilted being 
purred over. 

Karl, over in Johannesburg, heard of Louis’s sotfsal success. 
It was Karl's way to hear of everything. He was proud of 
the position the handsome fellow hetd achieved; he took it 
for granted that Louis was working for him, was carrying 
out his instructions, was impressing society, that part of it 
which was influential, with the knowledge of the crying 
needs of South Africa. He took care , that nothing was 
wanted, pecuniarily, for Louis’s social campaign. He wrote 
to him that he knew^they could do nothing immediately, 
but that there would be a General Election in the autumn, 
though it might come before, any day, in fact; there would 
then be a redistribution of seats and of power, the Unionists 
would rake the country and Stephen Hayward would be in 
the Cabinet. Stephen Hayward, he insisted, must be band 
and glove with them, with the^National Union. Karl wrote 
also of Sir Henry Loch’s visit, and of all they had hoped 
it portended, and of tlie disappointment. 

Louis had hardly time to read the letters, dull letters, 
they were to him, having little in them about money. Karl 
had tumbled accidentally, as it were, into Imperialism, had 
grown into intimacy with the Great Imperialist, and found 
at last a great aim for his, great heart and understanding. 
He was learning love for his country, now that out .there 
it seemed weak, despised, despicable. Karl thought he 
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loved money, money only, but to his surprise now, at the 
root of his heart, pulling at it, he found England. And 
he wrote passionate letters home to Louis, who barely had 
time to read them, v>ho pursued Society, Lady Violet, and 
the gratification of his vanity, who lived luxuriously, and was 
learning to drive a four-in-hand. 

Orify one thing hurt Louis; it had merely amused Karl, 
wheji Karl was in London, but it hurt Louis. That was 
the Hayward attitude. Anywhere, everywhere almost, that 
Lady Vjolet Alncaster went, Louis could go, but the open 
wsyifc ahad no eil'eat on the Hayward door, and this 
annoyed, worried, and irritated him. He could not bear 
that he should be barred anywhere. It fretted a little of 
the varnish off him, and made* him show a glimpse of the 
material ^f which lie was composed. 

“I should like*to be introduced to your sister,” he said 
once to Stephen. “You don’t entertain at all. I’m told? 
Can’t you persuade her to let me driv^ her down to Ranelagh 
one day ? I’ve got a coach.” 

Stephen, who was busy with the prospect of a General 
Election, was slightly amused. But Karl and he between 
them had accepted Constantia’s attitude as a joke, and he 
willingly included Louis in the jest. 

“Mot a chance, my dear fellow ?‘she is as firm as a rock 
about it. The kingdom of Heaven—half-a-dozen dull houses 
where nobody wants to go—are to be shut to the nouveaux 
riches." 

“I might persuade her.” 

Stephen laughed. “Not you; I’ve tried myself. But, 
after all, cui bono ? Do you want to go to the Temple- 
groves or to the Arlington!^ ? Because it you do, you must 
have strange tajtes. No, my deaf 1 fellow, leave it alone. 
My sister has little to amuse herself with now but her exclu¬ 
siveness, and her crusade against outsiders, and I like her to 
be amused. Why, I beat up recruits for her, and strongly 
persuade all the dullest hostesses in London to be guided by 
Constantia, and to close their iloors to the nouveaux riches. 
They wouldn’t go there in any case, you know, so, when my 
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hint is carried out, nobody is hurt, and my sister is pleased. 
Tell me now, what news do you get from the Cape ? What 
is it you are all agitating for ? Can’t you make pillions fast 
enough ? " * 

Stephen spoke with interest. Again he was entertaining 
Louis at the Club. He did not quite like the fellow, and 
this was only the second time he had been alone with him, 
but Stephen was a politician, and South African affairs v had 
always interested him; he too had had letters from Karl. 

“ I suppose you’ve heard from my brother. Karl i$ a bit of 
a faddist, you know. Kruger has trodden on his toesriir^nvr 
way or another, and, like a fool, Karl has joined the National 
Union. I told him what a fool he was to do it. Now nothing 
will satisfy him but that the English Government should back 
him up.” t . , 

“ What is the National Union ? ” ' 

“ Oh! a few discontented journalists and lawyers.” 

He sketched their d?ms; Louis was as ill-informed as he 
was traitorous. Yet Stephen listened to him with interest, 
and was led by him. Karl had written : “ My brother will 
give you details." All that Louis told him, however, made 
light of the crisis, ignored the seriousness of tlv°s situation, 
described the conduct of the Boer Police as on a par with 
that of the Metropolitan- Brigade, and left Stephen Hayward 
under the impression that the members of the National Union 
IVere the Hooligans against whom they made war. 

In fairness to Louis Althaus, it must be admitted that this 
was not wilful misrepresentation. Nothing that was not per¬ 
sonal to himself interested him. He spoke as he felt, as Tie 
thought. Karl was a great m&n at finance, but why the 
deuce need he meddle jvith politics ? Stephen could not 
know that Karl’s adopted brother was so totally at variance 
with Karl’s own feelings and opinions. He concluded that 
the letter he had received—very temperately had Karl 
‘"written to Stephen—was an exaggerated version of public 
feeling, that Karl’s object in writing it was merely to give 
him, Stephen, and his party, a pretext for attacking the 
Government. But they had other weapons. 
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-He hoped Louis would give him the pleasure of his com¬ 
pany another evening at the Club. He apologised for having 
to go to the-House, he asked Louis if he would care to 
accompany him; he Was sure of a seat in the gallery for 
distinguished strangers. Louis regretted his inability to go, 
pleading another engagement. Louis was not fond of being 
an onlooker, and, listening t8 a debate, however lively, and 
on whatever topic, was not his way of amusing himself. 
He preferred to go on to Castlemaine House, where there 
was a reception, and where he would meet Lady Violet, 
tje^nusb ask Violet algput Constantia Hayward, and about 
the Crusade. • 

Castlemaine House, where once Johnson had dined, where 
often Sir Joshua Reynolds had been entertained, where 
Topjiam ^eauclerc had made love to the outraged wife of 
Sir Richard Vane,'and George III. had* commented on the 
extravagances of the table, was now the town abode of a 
wealthy brewer. Dove? circled abov^its flat roof, and made 
strange noises that broke in upon the music. Portraits of 
brewing worthies and their ancestors filled the frames made 
for Stuart kings*; modern imitations of Chippendale's designs 
took the pl^ce of Jacobean furniture. In the library, whither 
Violet led Louis after the dance, there was hardly room for 
historical associations; it was over*filled with curtains and 
upholstery, and unused modern books in impossible modern 
bindings. 

“Are you going to the fancy-dress ball at Templegrove 
House ?*’ Louis asked Violet. 

'‘I don’t care about it. I suppose I shall have to 
go.” * 

“ I don’t like your going,” he said softly. “ I don’t like 
your going anywhere where* I cannot be with you.” 

“ Oh ! if it comes to that,” she said, and hesitated. 

“ I know. The Duchess is one of Miss Hayward’s sup¬ 
porters ; she wilf not invite any but aristocrats,” he answered 
with a short laugh. “ She is your aunt, isn’t she ? ” 

“Yes. . You would like to go?” 

“ I like to go Wherever you go." 
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The tip of her nose and the? lobes of her ears grew piiik; 
it was the famous Alncaster blush. 

“I think—I think I could get a card for you," 

“ Only if you would like me to be \here.” 

“ What would you go as ? ” * 

“I should first ask you your # costume.” 

“Oh,” she said lightly, “Xantippe has been suggested.” 

“ Not if I went. I should ask you to go as Beatrice.” 

“ To your Benedict ? ” The idea was not unpleesing. 

"To my Benedict.” , , 

“ For one night only f ” She wa# coquettish. • 

“ That would be as you might decide.” 

It would be a great feather in Louis’s cap if he could get 
an invitation to the famous /ancy-dress ball at the Duchess of 
Templegrove’s. • * 

The Duchess of 1’emplegrove was almost the only serious 
ally Constantia had secured; and the position of the 
Duchess was exceptional. After half a century of blue- 
blooded poverty, twenty odd years of a more than suspected 
marital infidelity, she had been released by^ Providence from 
her obligation, and had taken salvation at the altar from the 
hands ot her ducal lover. Because the Duchesf of Temple- 
grove had so completely forgotten that impecunious shifty 
countess, whose ideutitf lay hidden amongst her strawberry 
leaves, she had decided to hold her court in that very holy 
of holies where reigned the chaste Constantia; or, perhaps, 
it was because she had not forgotten. And Constantia, 
whose social conscience permitted no evil thought of a lady 
whom her sovereign had al ways received, brushed aside the 
talk that buzzed about this strafige reputation, and welcomed 
her with outstretched bunds. t 

But, whereas ConstSuitia’s aim was jet on the blood 
boundary Society roped in, and secured for the nobly born 
and excellently bred only, the Duchess’^ extreme anxiety 
was for the chaste, the untarnished, those who wore their 
woman's crown of virtuous life shining purely on their brows. 

Therefore, when Lady Violet, who was her niece as well 
as Constantia, asked her for a card for the famous fancy-dress 
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ball that was to mark the re-opening of Teraplegrove House, 
too long closed during the faithful bachelorhood of the Duke, 
she did not stfop to ask^ as Constantia might have done, for 
the pedigree of the gentleman in whose name it was to be 
c&ide out. Perhaps, had she done so, Louis would still have 
had his card ; for, if the Duchfss of Templegrove feared any¬ 
thing, it was Lady Violet’s sharp tongue, and, if the Duchess 
hoped for anything, more than her marriage had given her, 
it was that Violet’s ancestry should solidify the title, and 
Violet’s influence shpuld redeem the character, the misspent 
ydMP,°of < the vicious sori*who bore her first husband’s name. 

Lady Violet gqt the invitation for Louis Althaus without 
any difficulty. 

Nothing was impossible, nothing was even difficult, for 
him,* he thought exultantly when the poveted pasteboard 
was in his hand. The same post—the very same post that 
brought it—brought his„ South African mail. And it told 
him that, not only was Piet de Groot dead, but his will was 
unaltered. The farm, then, was his, Louis’s, the farm that 
Karl had wanted. Or, at least, if it was not his, it was 
Joan’s, which came to the same thing. He was exultant 
in his prospects, m his ability; everything, it seemed to 
him, he could do—everything. 

He must see Joan to-morrow, meanwhile- 



CHAPTER XI 


Templeqrove House was the centre of London on the night 
of the ball; it took a whole posse of policemen and a couple 
of men on horseback to keep bactfthe crowd of •sijfnttSSrs. 
Royalty was expected ; not only the* Princj, but the Princess 
had promised to appear in costume. Crushing up that 
historical staircase, illumined in a rare blaze of light, came 
the fantastic crowdj Exquisite faces of women under quaint 
headgear, under jewelled crowns, hung with strange symbols 
in gold and gems, smiled with the joy of the masque, laughed 
in the triumph of ^heir beautiful hour. Amongst them 
Beatrice—viperous, vixenish, bored—looked with sharp eyes, 
with pale face, incongruous, for the tardy Benedict. 

But, indeed, her Benedict had not tarried. An hour 
earlier, almost among the first arrivals, Loliis, brave in slashed 
velvet, in pointed shoes, in doublet and hose, carrying his hat 
gracefully, as he bore*his figure, a Benedict without world¬ 
weariness, had mounted those same flower-decked stairs, and 
had found, facing him, in sudden surprise, an unexpected 
Beatrice, passing fair, and more than passing tall. 

Stephen, with a side thought of poor Constantia locked 
up in Grosvenor Street with the grim demon of influenza, 
gravely presented his daughter. Aline, always cold, never 
particularly gracious, acknowledged the introduction as 
Constantia would have fiad her do, with thj slightest possible 
inclination of the head, and an indifferent glance that did 
not linger. t 

Aline was in a dress of white bfocade, richly embroidered 
in gold, with a crimson velvet overdress or tunic, lined and 
trimmed with ermine; the jewelled stomacher was met by 

the rows of pearls that hung around her throat, her quaint 
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Venetian cap with the white* veil flowing from beneath 
it like a mantilla, was also thickly sewn with pearls. She 
was very fair that evening, and the young face, vacant, 
expressionless, cold, with 1 chiselled features, caught Louis's 
eyen. Some wondering thought or remembrance, as Stephen 
said, “ My daughter," lay at the back of his mind. Her eyes 
were almost on a level with hi's own, he questioned them, 
and the^indifferent glance transfixed his own definitely. 

“ Your costumes go well together,” said Stephen mis¬ 
chievously. “ Beatrice and Benedict, are they not ? ” 
Stepilfy) had a very school Jpoy humour at times, and, although 
he did not like Louis Althaus, he thought it would do Aline 
no harm to talk with him for a few minutes, and it would 
be something to tease Con about when she got well. It 
would gerve £o show her she must not relegate the duties of 
chaperon to him. 

“ I am representing an Italian lady of the thirteenth 
century, not Beatrice," Aiine answered indifferently, as if 
she were saying a lesson. 

“ Dante's ‘ Beatrice,' perhaps,” said Louis, in that soft 
voice of his, and then, lower still, the Beatrice with the 
“ sweetest eyqg were ever seen.” When those eyes turned 
on him he held them until they wandered. No woman 
should look upon him indifferently.- “.Sweetest eyes were 
ever seen,” he repeated ; “ poor Beatrice—she had suffered 
too,” he murmured, as the Marquis, in crusader costume, 
claimed Stephen's ear. For now he began to remember. 

“ This gay scene, this laughing crowd is incongruous to 
you, fs it not ? May I have a dance ? ” 

Aline, with her secret lockeu in her- breast, shut in by her 
reserve, and silent, looked up, suddenly startled, and then 
away again. . He meant ^nothing, he could mean nothing— 
and yet. She looked hesitatingly at her father; the Under 
Secretary of State was talking eagerly. Louis went on 
murmuring in his low tones, and now, at least, he had the 
* satisfaction of knowing that he had secured her attention. 

“ Looking around us at a Catherine, an Imogen, a Mary of 
Scotland—all thesh beautiful modern women impersonating 
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all those martyrs of sex—is it not odd to think that, perhaps 
locked in the breasts of many of them are stories, modern 
romances, some, maybe, sadder, stranger, at.least, than the 
old ones ? " 

" Who was Catherine ? Why do you ask me ? ” The 
questions rose involuntarily to her pale lips. He offered her 
his arm. 

“ They are forming for the minuet—allow me ? ’’ 

With a hesitating look at Stephen, who was too absorbed 
to notice it, she went agitatedly with Jxmis. c 

The girl was of that unequalled type, completely-Ihfglish, 
fair of complexion, with golden-brown hair, eyes that had 
been blue in childhood, but were dark now, under long 
lashes, and mouth that c«uld hold a secret though it let out 
one, with its short, upper lip, and full lower one, both softly 
scarlet. Louis Althaus’s heart did not beat faster *ks she 
laid her hand on his arm, but he racked his brain to 
remember. Here, ( oa his arm, by his side, was something 
Karl had told him, something that might be necessary, 
useful, vital to them. Some secret was enclosed in that cold, 
high-bred figure, in that fair head with its quaint head-dress 
of velvet and pearls. It was his luck, he <felt exultantly 
that it was his luck, to have been introduced to her, that 
this was another of’ Karl’s cards on the table for him to 
play with. Whether he was to be in partnership with, or 
antagonistic to, his brother, it was as well to have the trumps 
in his own hand. He wished he could remember exactly 
what Karl had told him about this girl. Never mind, she 
should tell him herself. He looked at her as he led her 
through the strange compan^. He must make her tell him 
herself; he had no doubt of ^success. When had he failed 
with a woman ? And 'this was a charming, vestal. She looked 
like a Madonna, surely he remembered she had been a 
naughty Madonna, yet the lamp that lit the holy of holies 
was in her hand. She should guide him .where he chose; 
nobody should shut their doors against Louis 'Althaus, 
there was no reason in it He really thought there was 
no reason why any one should shut doors against him. 
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They patched the minuet together, her hand resting lightly 
on his coat-sleeve. 

"Why did vou ask me about these women all having 
stories?" she asked him abruptly. She had not been 
watching, she had only been trying to think. 

How easy women are! His thin lips smiled under his 
moustache; he drew his arm closer to his side, as if he 
would have pressed her hand against it. 

“ Do you think they have ? ’’ 

"I don’t,know; why should I know?” 

" hkrti well you womenakeep your secrets ! ” 

“What secrets? I haven’t got any secrets,” she stam¬ 
mered ; then she drew herself up, cloaked herself in her 
.coldness, and copied Constantia’s yoice. “ Will you take me 
back t» my fiat her, please ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me to* take you back to your father. I want 
to know something; I want you to tell me something. Are 
you frightened of me ? Do you want me? to go away because 
I know you have—have had a secret?” 

The colour flushed painfully in her cheek, went down 
again, and left it pale. 

“ I don’t ki#ow—I’don't know what you mean.” She was 
trembling, and all the maturity had gone from her face and 
expression, which were piteous now ahd»childlike. 

He drew her a little out of the crowd. 

“ I am very sorry, very sorry.” The little burr on his “ r’s ” 
softened all the sentence, and his voice was full of tender 
solicitude.* “I have distressed, upset you. You are faint; 
the heat, too—lean on my arm; the conservatory is just at 
the side. We can sit down thAe and talk. You shall not be 
sorry, I promise you shall not be sorry .that I know.” 

It was a child’s face she turned on Him, not a woman’s—a 
frightened child’s; lie was exultant at the success of his move. 

“ Good heavens! if I could only remember what it was 
Karl told me," was in his •mind, as he piloted her through 
the crowd to where a green forest of palms made dusk and 
solitude about them; that Karl had told him nothing made 
the reminiscence ^J^icult! 
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“ Who—who told you ? ’’ * She clutched at his hand; she 
was nothing but a distressed child. He held her hand and 
soothed her. ( r 

" What does it matter who told me ? What does it matter 
how I know? Don’t look like that. Sit down here by'me. 
Shall I get you a glass of water ? ” 

“No, no, stay with me, tell me.” She was almost in tears. 
He patted her hand, caressed her, and soothed her wfth voice 
and touch, and her hand clung to his. 

" For two years, two whole years, nobody has spoken to me 
about it. He is dead, you know? you are not going - to tell 
me he isn’t dead ! I can’t bear it—I won't bear it—I won’t 
go back to him—he has sent you ? ” 

“ Nobody has sent me.” 

“What does he,.want—what must I cJo?” She wrilng her 
hands. “ Oh ! I am frightened ; take me back to my father. 
I want to go home,^ want to be with Aunt Con.” 

Louis was amazed. The cold and stately Beatrice was 
like a baby crying before it was hurt. He understood 
women, but children were strange to him.,, 

“ Who told you ? Oh ! who told you ? Aunt Con told me 
nobody knew, or would ever know.” 

“ Nobody has told me ; don’t be silly. Nobody is going to 
hurt you. I know everything, but I'm not going to do you 
any harm. Only you must do as I tell you.” 

“ I always do what people tell me,” she answered forlornly. 
In another five minutes he had begun to understand—to 
understand what no one in the world about her understood, 
what even Constantia shut away from her knowledge, and 
Stephen had no time more tfian to suspect. Locked up in 
speechlessness, under that conventional ma,sk in which they 
had encased her, was only the outraged .child whose mental 
growth had stopped. Fair and stately as she looked, with that 
young patrician air and proud demeanour, she was empty of 
spontaneity, or conscious volition, she alrvayS^did what she was 
told ; that was the pathetic keynote of her attenuated will. 

Louis’s wonderful eyes got behind the lyask. At first she 
shivered and cried in the nakedness of her soul before him, 
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the • poor conventional garments slipped so easily from her 
trembling fingers. But soon there was some fearful pleasure 
in it; his words were so gentle. Then, in the green soli¬ 
tude of the pafims he wa 9 so kind to her. He had even kissed 
her, they were not a kissing family, the Haywards, she 
clung to him and kissed him in return, and promised thence¬ 
forth she would do only what Re told her. It did not seem 
worth Louis’s while to investigate very closely the nature 
of the secret she held. There is only one secret between a 
girl and a man, Louis thought. 

“ aVe happier* ncjv, dear ? ” he asked her gently, 
"now that you have sorfle one you can talk to about it.” 
Indeed -she felt warmer, happier, but she wanted him to 
stay with her, to kiss her again. # With tact he garmented 
her sqpl fo^, her again, and when he led her forth she was 
clothed conventionally as usual, with her Read erect and her 
lips almost firm. 

He led her back to herfather, then 1ft sought a moment’s 
solitude in the crowd. His thoughts were wandering, his suc¬ 
cess exhilarated him. He appeared to have unlimited know¬ 
ledge, power, strength; his vanity fed voluptuously on his 
powers. He {lid not arrange his thoughts sequently. But, it 
seemed tohim, he had all that Karl had wanted—JoandeGroot, 
a lever with Stephen Hayward, the ^’Geldenrief," everything. 
He had never doubted his own cleverness, now he was half 
intoxicated by it. He thought kindly of Mrs. Rex, of Joan, 
of all women. ‘Only of Lady Violet Alncaster, to whom he 
owed his presence in this throng of princes and nobles, he 
nevfr thought at all! 

Lady Violet was not used* to being forgotten, ignored. 
She had sought him everywhere; at Jast she had seen him 
emerge from the conservatory* with AHne. 

“ How now, my Lord Benedict, hast been with Hero ? ” 
she said, stopping before him and addressing him. 

Louis bowed low* before her. 

“ WilL your Glace command me any service to the world’s 
end?” He had studied his part, learnt portions of it by 
heart,'to impressN^e forgotten sender of the ticket. 
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, "I have been looking for .you everywhere,” he went on 
glibly. 

“In the conservatory with Aline Hayward?” she retorted 
shrewishly. • • 

“ Oh God ! here is a dish I love not I cannot endure any 
Lady Tongue." Lady Violet flushed furiously. 

“ I beg your pardon, the Quotation came too trippingly. 
Forgive me. Mr. Hayward left me with his daughter, and 
she was faint, unwell; I remained with her until now.**' 

“ A brilliant companion for you ! ” 

“ Is she ? I was not interested.’^ * t 

She believed him, but his defection had chilled her Feeling 
for him. In truth, it was flattered vanity father than feeling. 
Lord Dolly had called Louis a veneered cad in a gilded 
frame; John, her cousin, liad said he was no more like a 
gentleman than %n oleograph was like an oil-painting. 
Everybody had been surprised at seeing him here, and many 
had commented up#n it. Violet # felt that she must have 
fought well for him to have got him an invitation. That he 
was not humble at her feet had exasperated her. Many 
things had combined to put her in a quarrelsome mood. She 
had danced the minuet with Lord John,«but John had asked 
where was Aline; and Lord Legoux, of whose future con¬ 
nection with herself dbtwithstanding her flirtation with 
Louis, she had little doubt, had stumbled into the house 
early in the evening in a state that necessitated his seques¬ 
tration for repairs. John had told her this, the self-satisfied 
and remarkable Lord John, who, as the family hati recently 
decided, was to marry poor Angela’s daughter. • 

Now that she had found Lo#is, somehow or other, whether 
it was because of what people had said, or of what she 
herself had noted, 01 % whether it was owing to that un¬ 
lucky quotation, she too found him ol£ographic, she dis¬ 
covered, suddenly, that his charm had gone from him. As 
a matter of fact, he was not quite him#slf he was rather 
excited and more natural, more the gemfne Louis, than 
usual. He was careless with her, as Louis was apt to be 
careless with what he thought he had seciy|6d. 
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Of course he bent his graceful head, and looked unutterable 
things, and paid her compliments, but his thoughts were not 
with her. Th$se two hgd not begun where they had left off. 
Very soon they ceased even pretending; Louis forgot his rfile, 
wafjdered a little, talked of the people, the costumes, the 
scene, generalities. Lady Violet was bored by him. Yet, 
nobody came up to separate them, for Louis had few 
acquaintances there, and Lady Violet few friends any¬ 
where. So they were left to each other. This embittered 
her, antj nfcne of her acquaintances, and few of her relations, 
escap?ft the vitriol lap q? her tongue. Scandal was a poor 
feast, but it was better than going away empty; and Louis 
blundered, perhaps because it was inevitable he should 
'blunder sometimes, perhaps only because his thoughts were 
elsewh*ere, Aid his twit failed him. • 

There are many things that all men know, and no gentle¬ 
men say. Louis Althaus »id them. % 

“ Lady Coromandel as a Carmelite nun ! ’’ ejaculated Violet, 
as they stood to review the pageant. “It only wants Lord 
Killrowen as monk* to make the picture perfect.” 

" Is that so ? I thqpght I saw them together the other day, 
in a strange part of the world too.” He had been with Joan ; 
poor little Joan, he found himself tanking of her constantly 
to-night, notwithstanding how badly sheliad behaved to him. 
“Supping together in a private room in an obscure restaurant. 
I met them coming down the stairs. Pretty risky, wasn’t it ? ” 
Lady Vi*let rather curdled up at that. It is one thing to 
talk scandal about your friends, quite another to have details 
thrust under your nose. It n^de her quiet, and her fancy, 
it was never anything more, for Louis Althaus, became 
suddenly something of which she was now ashamed. Never¬ 
theless she went orf with her flippant talk. 

“Wonderful diamonds Kitty Stephens is wearing.” 

"Yes, I heard some felloes talking about them at the Club 
the other night. IBischopschwein is a millionaire.” 

" Oh, there is nothing in that," she said hastily. 

“ Well, perhaptaot, but personally, although I do believe 
in platonic love, I SaVt believe in platonic jewellery. The 
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Duchess now," as their hostess came -within their view, “ had 
the discretion to be poor, and even in debt, until her husband 
died.” . . 

Then Lady Violet thought Lord Algy had been right; the 
man was a cad, and she never wanted to see him again. ( It 
was unfortunate that Louis s6w no change in her sentiment 
towards him, and put down to pique or jealousy her abrupt 
dismissal. For he might, it is possible, though not probable, 
that even then he might have repaired his blunders, or 
smoothed or glossed over their effetft. But Me .noticed 
nothing except that she had beenrannoyed at his inatten¬ 
tion ; which was unfortunate, for there canfe a time when her 
distaste for him precipitated a crisis. 

His mental attitude changed when he was again with ' 
Aline. Even whilst he had been talking with Violet his 
thoughts had been occupied with Aline, wondering how he 
should contrive to sat her at ease''with him, establish some¬ 
thing in the nature of confidental relations. The difficulties 
in his way, difficulties he in no way underrated, made him 
eager for success. The girl was half frightened of him ; he 
saw that when he claimed her for suppetr from her surprised 
cousin, the heavv sporting son of the Marquis. 

“ You’re surely not ( goto’ to supper with that fellow ? ” said 
Lord John, and hurriedly she answered that she was. 

"Why, what will Constantia say ? ” 

F " I don’t know,” the tone was dejected ; Aline’s lips, 
usually so tightly closed, were tremulous, her eyes had more 
expression in them than usual, and it seemed to John that 
she was unhappy over her supper engagement. He had no 
time for more, because Louis, hat in hand and persistent, was 
bowing before them. '•Aline withdrew her hand from Lord 
John’s arm and walked off with the charming Benedict. 

" I can’t make out what has come over all you women,” 
John said discontentedly to his aousin Violet a few minutes 
later, when he had emptied his tumbles of ohapipagne. 
“You’re all alike. Here’s a fellow like this Althaus, not 
one of us, in any sense of the word, withxlhe manners of a 
hairdresser, and the bow of a da£P'.,g-master, yet, just 
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because he’s got a pair of'handsome eyes, a confounded 
way of making himself at home, and a disgusting habit of 
quoting poetry, you all run after him like a flock of sheep. 
First you, Violet, who’ve got brains, though you are such a 
sh\ew, and now Aline, who really has been better trained, 
and ought to know a bounderwhen she sees one, even if it’s 
only by force of contrast.” 

"By comparing him with her brilliant cousin John," Violet 
interpolated mockingly. " Don't grumble about it. Show 
yourijaliusy anothet way. Cut him out; propose to Con¬ 
stants for Aline’s hand,«in correct form to-morrow morning, 
and make a clause in the contract that she shall not be 
allowed to speak to any one without the express permission of 
her noble husband John, the Aufocrat.” 

Jofin flushed a little under his thick skifl, and a little flicker 
of resentment showed itself in his dull eyes. He had 
already proposed for Alin*, and Violet knew it. His father’s 
wishes, Aline’s coldness, her difference from other flippant 
maidens like the one by his side, had persuaded him that 
she would grace liis future position, and he had made his 
formal proposal at#the end of her first season. But the 
thought of marriage was horrible to Aline, difficult even to 
Constantia and Stephen. Her slot/ would have to be told, 
and neither John nor his father might accept it with 
equanimity. The girl had begged to be allowed to refuse 
the proffered honour; and she was still so young. On 
the plea «jf her youth the elders procrastinated, delayed 
their answer, asked John to refrain from pressing the 
question, and John, the phlegmatic, refrained. He was 
not ardent; he was in no hurry. He had thrown the 
handkerchief, the result wa$ In no debbt. How could they, 
or anybody, do better, or as well? He was even satisfied, 
secretly gratified at the correctness of demeanour of his 
proposed bride,|tRe reluatance of her maidenhood,, it alt 
fitted in with hy. priggism, but it soiled her to put the tips 
of her fingers on Louis Althaus’s coat. He grumbled to 
Violet, whom, yea^ago, when she was straight from the school* 
room, fresh and bright* he had had some dim intention of 
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training for the same position to which he now destined 
Aline. It was in pursuance of that abandoned intention he 
had assumed the post of mentor over her, lectured her on 
the enormity of speaking flippantly to her mother, of talking 
about things that she ought not to know, of smoking cigar¬ 
ettes, of the hundred and one little freaks that so speedily 
developed when she had emerged from the chrysalis stage. 
They had desperate quarrels, and it was after one of‘ these 
that he decided she was not the wife for him ; he made this 
announcement to her and she laughed at him « r nd. called 
him a prig, her lightness shocked him further, her conduct 
irritated him. She was fast, she flirted—Lord John retired 
definitely, and Violet, secretly piqued, deteriorated, and grew 
sharp-tongued, as we have'seen her. A sort of truce was 
patched up between them, however, and, though'they fiever 
met without dispute, they sought rather than avoided the 
opportunity of finding fault with ea-h other. 

“ Do you include me among the victims to Louis Althaus’s 
fascinations ? ” 

"Why do you call him Louis Althaus, why not Mr. 
Althaus ?" , 

“ Why not Mr. Althaus, or Herr von Althaus ? ” she 
repeated mockingly ; “ simply, my dear coz, because he likes 

to be called Louis Althaus, or Louis-” 

" Pish, you can’t make me believe you call the fellow by 
his Christian name.” 

“There’s a brother Karl; they generally spealq,of them 
as Karl Althaus, or Louis Althaus, to distinguish. That is 
really why.” h 

She was grateful that he did not believe she called him 
" Louis,” and threw him the explanation in acknowledgment. 

“You needn’t be frightened about Aline ; she’s not Con’s 
pupil for nothing, she’ll be ashamed of herself to-morrow 
for having been unable to avoid speaking ti> him, and Con will 
rub it in. It looks like one of Uncle Stephen’s tricks,—just 
to get a rise out of Constantia by telling her what happens 
when she leaves him to do the work ofp chaperon... You 
hr.cw he hales it.” 
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" Why isn’t Aunt Con here t ” 

" A sudden attack of ' flue.’ In the ordinary way Aline 
would have had to stop at home, but, with the Duchess, you 
know," she mocked Constantia’s prim speech, “ whose aims 
afe the same as my own, my dear niece will be safe not to 
meet any discordant element lender her roof.” 

“ And how is it that she isn’t safe—how came the fellow 
here ?«” 

Violet looked at him. Inclined to be stout, not quite up 
to the mkldle heighj, with heavy brow, and outdoor com¬ 
plex***?, ne nevertheless* represented the romance of her 
youth. She always wanted the good opinion she always 
forfeited. 

" I suppose that he or some «f his people have backed 
bills, «or le»t money, or whatever it is,they do, for Lord 
Legoux, and this is his mother's way of showing gratitude,” 
she answered after a uyoment’s hesitation, then glanced 
down again at her plate, and went on dissecting her quail, 
and relieving it of the unnecessary aspic. 

“Ifyou’re goiqg to marry Legoux, why don’t you do it, 
and pay these things for him, and keep him straight ? ” 
John was gi%wling*; it was horribly distasteful to speak of 
these disgraceful transactions, and ip think of Aline knowing 
them. John would have tried to keef> all his womenkind 
in Eastern seclusion, behind bars. And Violet, though she 
gave him a look that some men might have understood, did 
not tell him why she did not dower Lord Legoux with her 
fortune, or why she had procrastinated with her fate until 
his was decided. 

Meanwhile, Louis had sough? Aline again, had murmured in 
her ear, had sufficiently engaged her attention, and now was 
supping with her. , He found, however, that he had not, after 
all, produced quite the effect on Aline that he had intended. 
He could read again reluctance, fear in her face, but he 
could read also i| desire to*be with him, to hear what he had 
to say, to know what he would do. 
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When Louis got home, rather excited, exultant, his half 
formed plans and the assistance he would force from Stephen 
Hayward’s daughter caught fast in<-the meshes of.nis'v-'iity, 
he found Joan’s delayed letter. 

“ Louis, my Louis, I can bear it no longer. You haven’t 
left me for ever; you could, not be so cruel, could you, dear ? 
1 have been wrong to doubt, to torture myself, and hurt the 
child perhaps. But, if I am wrong, if ^ou did mean—Oh, 
Louis, I am crying to you. Help me ! Once you loved me,— 
you loved my weakness better than my strength; there is 
nothing but weakness left. Help me through these few 
months to come, I cannot bear them else. I am frightened 
—don’t despise me for being frightened. I am so alone— 
no woman has ever been so alone and at such a time. I 
fear, I fear, I fear. Oh, Louis, be kind to me just a little 
while, whatever you mean. I am not afraid of the pain or of 
death. I wish I were dead, if indeed I have lost you. I am 
ill, ungainly, ugly, and you are you, my love, so beautiful. 
How can I hope to keep you ? But I am starving for the 
sound of your voice, the touch of your hand. Pity me ! If 
you have left off loving me, don’t let me know it for these 
few months at least. I am half mad with loneliness and terror. 
If I were not mad I cyJftld not Write, for you have left me 
alone during these awful days and’ nights, and for nothing. 
Oh, my lover, how could you do it ? Is it because I have 
nothing left to give or offer ? My brain fe dull, my body dis¬ 
torted, like a beggar, then, I will ask alm^ of you, a little 
care, forgiveness, if I need it, some strength^ of yours to lean 
on now that I am all weakness. You would not refuse a 
beggar alms, none of you ever do; throw.line a word. "How 

IBS - / 
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often I feel for you in the ^darkness and the emptiness— 
always. Did you mean six months when you said ‘For 
Ever '? Was I the fool who did not know the game you 
played, the language «you spoke? But, if indeed this be 
go, for God’s sake, tor the child's sake, let it mean another 
tlVee. Forgive me, I am wronging you—you only meant 
to punish me for not telling you everything I did. You 
do not mean to leave me—it is only your way, your strange 
way of loving. Hope is coming back to me as I write, 
your beautiful eyes will read, will grow soft, my love— 
torque r^e, love mef I can’t argue with you; you are right 
always, whatever you do, whatever you say.” 

Success had made him soft. These dear women, poor 
things! It was two in the morning; his eye wandered 
doubtfully to the clock and file looking-glass behind it. 
How Joan would 4ove to see him in hJs Benedict clothes; 
it was a pitiful letter. His brougham was still at the door. 
James had waited to he*r the orders %>r to-morrow. Should 
he ? He hesitated—poor Joan ! 

And he knew now the will was all right. 

He had his ktty, he knew the door would be on the latch. 
She felt for^him, poor little woman ! and his place was empty 
always; it was pathetic. She would love to see him in his 
fancy dress; and he was too excTced to sleep, the music was 
still in his ears. He went into the bedroom, brushed up his 
moustache, settled his hair, adjusted his knee-buckles. 

Rolling through the silent streets in the brougham with 
its rubbar-tyred wheels, he thought kindly of himself. How 
easily he was moved, how quickly, after all, he forgave, 
although it w$& against his,principles. The very moment 
she wrote to him he went to her, though it was three in the 
morning, and he .was in faftcy costume. He had not even 
stopped to change his dress. She would appreciate that; 
she would be grateful for that. When he put his latch-key 
into the door, Quietly as Jie did it, a blind was lifted, a face* 
looked, out—a,'hundred times every night, a thousand times 
every day, thacHace had looked out. He smiled up at her. 

Her eyes wer? sunken, her face was lined and seamed. 
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she trembled and shook in his arms. And but a few months 
since she had been such a bright, sweet woman. Even Louis 
was moved by her aspect. It was pitiful to see the efforts she 
made to recover herself. She had beeh awake sb many nights, 
her nerve was broken, a month of solitary confinement would 
shake the nerves of a strong man, and she Was a weak woman 
and ill. But soon she made tlfe effort to pull herself together, 
to meet any mood in which he had come to her. , How 
clearly she had begun to see him; it was for praise he had 
come, for admiration. She wanted to satisfy him, to keep 
him from arguing; she knew that \pliatever he ha* cSot for 
she must give him. Above, below/'around, in all the world 
for her just now there was nothing but this man. Mentally 
and physically she was weak^she groped in blindness, tottered; 
there was nothing but him to hold on to—a Uigurs that 
dodged her, drew away from her clinging hands, thrust her 
into deep water wherein she drowned, whilst he looked on 
for the safety of his Aft, his substantial selfishness. But just 
now, in the darkest moment, when the sea of sickness and 
loneliness had broken over her and nearly overwhelmed 
her, when the sky was black and the sun and moon hidden, 
he had come. Of course, again she held'out clvaging hands, 
answered his demands, yielded under torture. 

“ That’s right; pull yourself together, After all it’s not 
such an immense time since I was here, and you know you 
ought not to have written-” 

“ Don’t—don’t-” 

“I won’t, we won’t discuss it, not now. What do you 
think of my fancy dress ? I knew you would like to have a 
look at it. You feel better noW, don’t you ? I meant to have 
my photograph taken to-morrow for you, but the reality is 
better than the photograph, isn’t it ? ” Hp gave her another 
light caress, went over to the looking-glass, pulled down his 
doublet. “ The tights fit well, don’t they ?, I have a woollen 
pair underneath; it’s a tip I leafnt from s(n actor. Well, 
are you satisfied with me ? Eh ? ’’ Y 

“ Nobody in the room could have looked Jake you.” She 
was regaining her balance; her eyes began te focus him. How 
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handsome he was in the short* doublet, all slashed and richly 
broidered; his head rose from the ruff in splendid strength 
and vigour, his face was a little pale from fatigue, but the dark 
eyes were biflUant, h'e smiled on her, or on the reflection 
he saw. 

I dare say you wouldn’t have been the only one to say 
that,” he said, smiling in pleasant remembrance. “ The most 
beautiful .girl in the room, the daughter of the Honourable 
Stephen Hayward, was my Beatrice ; I went in to supper with 
her. Oije of the photographer fellows who were there told 
me4^ivoht my clothes letter than any of the men he had 
taken." *’ 

What did it matter to Joan what he said ? The sound of 
his voice was enough; she was,no longer alone. His voice 
was jn th# room, his presence filled it. ^He talked for half- 
an-hour of himself and of the ball, talked himself into good- 
humour. 

Lying by his side lat?r, the dawn Soming greyly through 
the window, she tried with all the brain that was left, to 
show him her anguish, to make him see what her pain had 
been. It was not that she had any real hope or belief in 
him; he had killefi all that. But it pleased him to-night to 
play the lover, and in her desperation she made her appeal. 
His coming like this had satisfied- nothing, shown her 
nothing, if she had been nearly drowned in her loneliness, 
she was still wet and shivering, almost in despair as she held 
on to him. Yes ! she must try and make him understand. 

“ Louts! You are very good to me to-night. You say 
ydu still love me. Perhaps you have not meant to be so 
cruel; but you don’t know what it is to be ill, and not able 
to think, and to be alone all the time." 

" Well! you are not alone now. Go to sleep; haven’t I 
been good to you to-night? What’s the matter with you 
now, anyway ? ’’ ^ He was sleepily good-humoured. 

“I can’t sle&p. I hate forgotten how to sleep. Louis/ 
listen, -I am d|sperate. Don’t go away to-morrow and not 
come back. I $on’t know how to bear it, the watching for 
you;' not knowing if you are ever coming, not knowing what 
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I should do; all the day I w§.tch, and all the nights. My 
baby, too, Louis, all his movements are the heaving breaths 
of a baby that has been crying too long, and I can’t soothe 
it. It hurts me so that I can’t take ik in my ayms and soothe 
it. Oh, Louis ! don’t make us cry all the time; already all 
the brightness has gone out of its eyes, its breaths /are 
convulsive. Louis ! if it should die, crying ; it belongs to 
us! Whenever I try to think, I think of that—that it will 
die crying.” 

“ Go to sleep now—go to sleep now, there’s a dear; don’t 
nag. You'll feel better in the morning.* I am very^iret^* this 
is the third night this week I have danced after midnight. 
Let me go to sleep. I love to feel so'tired and to go 
to sleep.” That was all Louis could find to say, though he 
kept his arms drowsily about her, and felt vaguely, sleepily, 
that after all it wa?a dear little mistress fie had here. 

She let him sleep on; it was impossible to talk to him, 
impossible to make #iim understand. But here he was— 
and he had loved her, he was here beside her, her awful 
solitude gone. She listened to his steady breathing, still he 
was “ like myrrh unto her.” Presently* she felt calmer, 
safer, left off trying to reason, or think. At # last she too 
slept. 

They breakfasted together. 

He came down fresh, debonair, smiling, he had let her 
wait on him, and get out his things, he declared he had not 
missed his valet. He talked all through the - breakfast-time, 
of himself chiefly, with something thrown in of her failings 
now and again as a make-weight, but always with the *air, 
with the free admission, thajjefor the moment she was for¬ 
given. 

The coffee was good, the baton and eggs were not con¬ 
spicuously bad, and he had that wonderful sense of self- 
satisfaction that made him feel at peace with all the world. 
He had made Joan happy, poor little womar^ poor dear little 
woman. It really was good of him, he thought, to have 
come straight here last night; no one ct^ild say he was 
not thoughtful and kind and forgiving, even generous. • Last 
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night he had indeed had a triumph, a veritable triumph, and 
on Saturday he would see Aline again, but, immediately Joan 
had written him properly, he had come to her. He talked 
about the ball to Joarf, he told her about Lady Violet and 
the Duchess, and, when he told her of the old love story, 
and of the Duke’s fidelity, her eyes glistened and his own 
met them sympathetically; it*was not difficult for Louis to 
look sympathetic. 

“ And now they are happy ? He knew she gave up 
everything to him. He loves her better for not saving her 
self-*«*pe%t at his exf>ens^ ? ” 

It was a wistful question that she put to him—she wanted 
his spoken answer, it was a question she had so often asked 
herself. She got it with a smile to illumine the words. “ Of 
cour^, of course, you know that.” 

“ You’ve told so.” * 

“ And isn’t that enough ? ” 

She smiled, she siglltd her answer. Looking at her 
tenderly, he thought how she had gone off, how old she 
looked, with wrinkles at the corners of her eyes; he thought 
what a fool a man must be who marries his mistress, and 
then he w%*it roulid to where she sat, put his arm around 
her, and kissed her cheek. 

“ What questions you ask ; how hard, you are to satisfy," he 
said. 

“There is nothing in the world I want except your love." 

“ And didn’t last night tell you you had it ? ” She could 
not expl&in to him all over again what she needed, what she 
missed. She must take her punishment bravely; she knew 
now something of what she l*jd done. 

“ I suppose I am very exacting,” she said mechanically. 

" You forget what calls I have on foy time; it is not only 
business, though there lias been an awful rush these past few 
days, there’s hardly a moment not occupied. I’m engaged 
three or four Seep every night this week. Then Saturday 
there’s’ Ranela'di"—he could not resist talking about it—“ I 
dare say I shtyl drive Stephen Hayward and his daughter 
down." 
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" The Beatrice of last night i ” 

" Yes; I am rather anxious to see how she looks in the day¬ 
time—a beautiful girl in the evening.” 

"Have I to be jealous?” she asked, with?a smile; but, 
strangely enough, that pain she had not felt, her nature w4s 
too simple, Louis's love-making was too recent; to suspect 
him of loving another would have been impossible to her. 

" You need never be jealous,’-’ he answered hastily. “< Have 
I not told you there had never been a woman in my life 
until I met you? But Karl wants me to get in t with the 
Haywards; it’s vital to the cause tb,at the Haywards ^Lould 
be in it.” 

" I know.” 

" Now, come and sit down and have a cosy chat. There’s 
something I want to talk to you about.” Could these be 
a better time, a better occasion, to clinch that little matter 
of the transference of the farm ? 

The breakfast things cleared away, she settled herself in 
her favourite position on a stool at his feet, her heacf resting 
against his knees, his hand caressing her t hair. That last 
month seemed like a dream, an unhappy nightmare. If 
it were not the Louis of which she had dreamed, it was a 
dear Louis, nevertheless; and one who loved her in his 
own way! 

“ You remember when we last spoke ?’’ 

Did she remember! 

"Yes,” she answered, in a very low tone. 

" It was about your husband-” 

“Don’t call him my husband,” she whispered hurriedly, 
for now her breath was coming very quickly, and her heart 
was beating fast. For .hope is hard to kili, and for what 
indeed had he come ? He went on, sootiyng her with his 
hand. 

“ You knew he was ill.” „ 

"Yes—yes—you’ve heard ? ” * 

“ Hush, hush ! I’ve heard little or nothing, r I want - to put 
a case to you.” L 

“ My dear," she had his hand against her lips, " say any - 
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thing—tell me anything—Piet is—is—go on—” He went 
on, not missing his cue. 

“Yes, he is ill, veryjll—Karl writes it to me; he writes 
mp also about ihe farm." 

“Yes—go on.” 

“ Don’t be impatient," he chjded her gently. “You would 
like to do something for me, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Sotnetking, my lover, my sweetheart—anything, every¬ 
thing ! But what can I do ? what ? ” 

“Well, ^ is possibly, it is just possible, if De Groot never 
got ySur letter, if—if, ip'short, he knows nothing of what 
we are to each other-” 

Her head, that had been raised in question, sank again 
upon hi! knees. *\vhat we are to»each other! what we are to 
each dther^ what wprds ! and Piet ill, perhaps dying ! How 
sweet the touch of him, his dear hands, one she had in hers, 
crushed against her lip^ Louis wa| satisfied with her 
attitude ; he went on : 

" It's just possible, I say, if he knows nothing of what is 
going on, that h® will remember what a brute he was to 
you-" . 

“He wasnt a brute to me; I was a bad wife to him. 
I know now,” she interposed softly^, rubbing his hand up and 
down against her cheek. 

" Let me speak for once ; don’t interrupt me every time 
I open my mouth. I say, if he remembers how he behaved 
to you, i.tjs possible, just possible, that he may try to make 
amends to you by leaving you the farm.” 

At that she left off her caressing movements and sat up. 
"He settled the farm on me when we were married," she said 
surprised. • % 

“Did he? WeH, I want you, just to please me, and be¬ 
cause I know Karl would like it—Karl has been very good to 
me, and I should like you Jo do something for him—to sign a 
paper. I had the thing drawn up some days ago, for I knew 
yoirwould nevcir say ‘no’ to anything I asked you.” But 
whfen. his hand 'ought her hair, she had shrunk back a little, 
and was gazing at him. "A paper,” he continued easily, "say- 
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ing that in the event of the farm coming to you, you wo'uld 
let us have it, let Karl or me have it, on certain terms.” 

He drew a paper from his note-op.se; but^she had risen 
to her feet, and was standing up, watching him, startlejl, 
her thoughts bewildered. 

“ Here is the paper, it gives you five hundred shares in 
the 'Geldenrief’ mine, five hundred fully paid shares; you 
will be quite a rich woman," he said, banteringly, running 
his eyes over the paper he had opened. “You’ve only" got 
to put your name here; we can call ups the slaveyfitness 
it. Here, where’s the ink? It’4 a wonderful thing you 
writing women never do seem to have a pen and ink 
handy!" ' 

“ I’m not a writing woman any more, nor a thinking one,” 
she said, putting her hand to her forehead, trying to grasp 
clearly what he was asking of her. 

“ Read the paper / to me, Louis, read it; I don’t under¬ 
stand.” 

“You need not bother to understand ; you’ve only got to 
sign it.” 

“But what has the 'Geldenrief’ mic.e to do with me? 
What have I to do with it? Read it to me.” 

He was rather proud of the wording of that paper; he had 
drawn it up himself. It had a legal-sounding phraseology, 
was full of “ whereas ” and such words as “ messuages, 
tenements and hereditament,” of “ provided that ” and 
“in pursuance with.” He read it rather slowly, with 
emphasis on all the long words, his rolling “ r’s ” lengthening 
them. When he had finished and looked up, she was 
smiling. 

“Where did you get that piper, Louis? Some one has 
been hoaxing you; it’s a burlesque, it’s a farrago of non¬ 
sense." 

The lines round his mouth showed. 

“Since when have you been a judge of law? .This is 
a legal instrument.” ( j 

" Don’t be vexed, dear. My mind doesn’t work as it used. 
I’ve grown stupid, I know; but, if the farm belongs to 
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.me,' and comes to me from Piet, how can I have five hundred 
shares in the mine when he wouldn’t even let your brother 
have it surveyed for gold ? ” 

,She was irritating him, but he controlled himself for the 
moment. 

" Well, say it is a farrago of ponsense, say there is nothing 
in the paper at all, sign it all the same, sign it to oblige 
me.” * 

“ I couldn’t do that; you see, dear, as far as there is any 
sense ip itlat all, it binds me to an impossibility.” 

" What do you mean an impossibility ? ” 

“ I mean that it binds me, if I become possessed of Piet’s 
farm, to sell it for the very purpose he most disliked." 

“ But would it be his wishes ydh would want to carry out, 
or mine ? Think wall before you answer^ you know I don’t 
regard these things lightly.” 

His mouth was hard,«4iis narrow qjiin aggressive; her 
heart sank, she knew him in this mood. She answered 
gently, so gently that the tone almost soothed him. 

" I would give *my life for you; you know I would give 
my life for yju.” • 

He came over to her and put his arm around her, the 
paper still in his hand. * 

“ What is the use of arguing ? ' Let’s contend no more.’ 

Karl wants this paper signed ; even if you are right, and it is 
waste paper, it ean’t do any harm.” 

She responded to his caress, and moved closer to him. 

"•But, don’t you see, darling, it would be leaving Karl 
under a wrong impression, malyng him think that when the 
farm came to me he would have it for his own purposes ? ’’ 

" But if his purpose was ihy purport ? ” Louis had hard 
work to control hiS irritated voice : he hated to have to plead 
to her. 

" If it was yofir'purposQ, his purpose, my own purpose, it 
would npake no difference. If, through Piet not knowing, 
not having had j|ny letter, he should still have left the farm 
to me> or if it, nevertheless, comes to me under my marriage 
settlement, I would not take it—I could not take it. You 
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know I could not rob him, because he was dead—because 'he 
did not know what I had done before he died. You would 
not let me do it, Louis’ —she appealed to him—“you would 
not, dear; say you would not wish that I took Anything from 
his hand, from any hands but yours. Those five hundred 
shares would burn and stain. ^Darling—because I am what I 
am—darling, you would not have me do that; say you 
would not.” • 

“Oh ! I can’t argue with a woman.” He disengaged him¬ 
self from her. "You’re all wrong; I haven’t time to argue 
with you. If you can’t see it fo'\,yourself, it it waste of 
breath for me to try to show it to you. You own you can't 
think, that your brain doesn’t work, then fchy not let me 
think for you ? To whom do you owe anything—to me or 
to him ? Tell me that. Don’t you know I wouldn’t ask you 
to do anything against your own interests ? ” 

“Surely there is no question of interest; it is one of right 
and wrong.” 

" And who made you the iudge ? ” he asked rudely. 

She feared, she dreaded the scene she saw impending. 

" It’s alwavs the same when I tell you anything, or ask you 
anything. You hold vour tongue, as if I wasn’t worth argu¬ 
ing with. I want to thrash this matter out.” 

"To thrash this matter out" meant that he wanted to say 
the same thing over and over again. Her heart sank, but 
she tried to convince him. She followed him to the window. 

“I told James to be here at eleven; it’s past that," he 
said. “There’s no good my wasting my time here." , 

" Louis, dear," she said, touching his arm very gently, “ I 
want to argue, I want to try and explain myself. Will you 
listen ? Don’t be angry with me before I begin, don’t make 
up your mind to be angry with me.” e 

"Oh, I’ll listen right enough. Fire away; but you must 
hurry up, for I’m due in the city.” ■ c 

" Louis, dear, whether this paper is good in law or not, I 
don’t know, you do; and you tell me it provides that if I 
ever inherit or become possessed of Piet’s* farm, I under* 
take to sell it, or give it to your brother, in consideration of 
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five hundred shares in the nfine he proposes opening there. 
Is that right ? ” 

“ Quite right.” 

“Well, I dare say *1 expressed myself badly before, and 
you did not understand what I meant.” 

She was speaking very quietly now; she was the same 
Joan, almost, that had refused to share in any of Karl’s 
schemes, and had described them to him by their right 
name. 

“We wiill say, for^tlie sake of argument, that this possi- 
bilitj^thit remote possibility, comes true, that Piet is dead, 
that he has left qo will, or one made in ignorance, and that 
the farm has become mine by law. Dearest, if I had been 
his wife, his good and loyal wife* I should have kept it, but, 
even then,«i know, ^ do know I should hai»e felt myself bound 
to carry out his wishes respecting it. The wishes of the dead 
are sacred; their very poj^erlessness to enforce them makes 
such wishes sacred. I think I should nave had to leave the 
farm as he wished it left—an oasis of green in the mining 
country,the untouched land he inherited from his father,which 
his father’s father found and reclaimed, and in which their 
graves lie. •! gave him no son, but if I had inherited his 
land, I think, as long as I lived, h must have kept it green 
for him. But now—now—as it is—Lbuis, dear”—for she 
saw his face was set, and knew she had not moved him—“ I 
could take nothing from Piet for myself, who have so dis¬ 
honoured him; for our son, who must never—oh, my God ! 
if he shoifld ever know and judge-” 

'^Nobody need ever know.” 

“ I know,” she said, in a lower voice, pausing; then hur¬ 
riedly she went on : “ Now if Jby a quibble, an ignorance, the 
farm should lapse V* me notwithstanding everything, I would 
give it back at once, immediately, to the next-of-kin, to the 
Government, to anjibody. I would not, could not, gain advan¬ 
tage by stealing from Piet dead what Piet living would have 
died rather than . give me. Oh, Louis ! I am hoping so hard 
that you will fee* as I do; and my words are so poor. Ever 
since I’ve loved you w'ords have failed me, and I can’t find a 
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quotation to meet this." Her lips quivered; she tried to fotce 
through the ghost of a smile. " Won’t you help me ? ” 

He tried, he really tried, to follow Jjer ; for, in this contest 
between them, it was essential to him to win, Aid, by follow¬ 
ing her, he might find the clue that would lead him to 
victory. But it was difficult tq.him to grasp what she meant, 
to see from her point of view. Of course, her sense of honour 
differed from his ; there wasn't a drop of good blood in his 
veins to help him to read her. At last he gave up the intel¬ 
lectual effort, and used instead his easy»methods. ; 

“You may be right. You reason as a woman reasons, but 
you may be right.” 

“God bless you, dear.” She put her hand out, and he 
caught her to him. “ You would have seen it before, but I • 
talked so badly. '-I am ill, overtired, tit is a bad time for 
me just now,” she said, leaning against him, hiding her tear- 
tired eyes. p t t 

“ I know, I know. Well, we’ll say you are right, feeling as 
you do, thinking as you do. But what about me ? Am I not . 
equally likely to be right ? Am I never right ? Tell me that.” 

How could she go on talking ? What words were then 
left to her, leaning against him, his arms around her ? 

“ Well, am I right ? ” 

“ God knows,” she said wearily. 

" Yes! but that’s no good to me. I want you to know." 

There are truths stranger than fiction, trite as the saying 
is; every day there is an incident that proves it afresh. For 
weeks she had waited for him; last night he had come. 
There was no resentment in jier, only gladness at his coming. 
To-day she knew why he had come, and the baseness of it. 
Yet, standing there ‘with his‘arms around her, feeling his 
breath on her hair, she forgot, for an instant, the reason of 
his coming, and all but his strong comeliness. Her passion 
for him was like a swelling chorus of tumultuous music, the 
sound overwhelmed her, drowned her intelligence, beat upon 
her ears. He knew his power with her, and had his victory 
in sight; he laid a light kiss on the waves'of her ha|r,'and 
it thrilled through her. 
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“So you love me all the saxah, he said)" though I m never 
right ? ” Her lips framed no answer. 

“ With your heart anjJ soul ? ’’ 

“Ah!" She looked up then. "You have it, with my 
heart and soul." He caught her back to him again. 

"Then love me with your conscience too.” 

It was like Louis to leave her live minutes later without 
another word about the farm, or about the paper he wanted 
her to sign, like Louis, too, to be supremely content and 
assured and self-satisfied. 

"I ^Rall'have the papt* signed before I’m back in Picca¬ 
dilly,” he said to himself, rolling citywards. " The imper¬ 
tinence of the woman to set her will against mine. Well! 
.they’re all alike.” • 



CHAPfER XIII 


Within an hour of Louis’s leaving her, Joan heard that 
De Groot was indeed dead, that he had been jlead three 
weeks, and she learnt, too, th^t Louis knew '(i, rfcrl had 
known it all the time. The letter reached her almost before 
Louis’s carriage was out of sight, it was from Van Biene’s 
partner in Pretoria, and it told her that her husband had 
died with his faitji in her unbroken. The willy the assign¬ 
ment of the farm, everything, came to her that day from 
the offices of Van Biene’s partnerm Pretoria. 

“You know what were his views about the land,” wrote 
Jonathan van Biene. “You are not bound in any way, but 
he wished it to remain as it was. His father’s grave is there, 
and his grandfather’s ; he wishes to be laid beside them. He 
has provided otherwise for Mrs. Sanmg and ’her children. 
Only the farm is left to you.” 

Joan was not a ve.y strong woman at the best of times, and 
now her mental as well as her physical strength was strained 
under the novel conditions. When her mentality was at the 
lowest ebb, and the better half of her brain was paralysed, 
phrases came instead of thoughts, not her own, but other 
people’s. To-day, with Van Biene’s letter in her hand, and 
Louis’s parting words in her ears, the phrase she saw was 

She was a harlot, and he was a thief, 

But they loved each other beyond belief.” 

The last part of it did not seem to ring quite true, but the 
first came again and again; it seemed, indeed, the only 
thing she could remember, as she sat on the sofa in that 
little suburban sitting-room, with the deeds of poor Piet’s 

farm in her hand, and her stunned brain trying to realise her 
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position. Here was Piet’s fartn in her hand, the farm that 
Louis wanted. She knew Louis’s obstinacy, and the paper 
stared at her, and she was weak, or felt she was weak, 
for she loved him with every despairing pulse that beat his 
worthlessness into her consciousness, where he had set again 
the impress of his grace and beauty. He had not left the 
room an hour, yet already she was yearning for his return, 
for the sound of his voice, for the touch of his hand, for the 
mere sight of him. 

For a long time aft§r he had left her she sat looking at the 
pape^ l^ie one glean^through the black clouds about her, 
the one distant possible hope, had been, that, if Piet died, Louis 
would marry her before the child was born; then, perhaps, 
she could influence him, then, perhaps, the pain she suffered 
throu^Jh hfln would, become only a memory. She did not 
know the value of the asset she had, but she knew that 
everything Louis wantec^Jiecame vital^ to him; he could 
brook neither contradiction nor denial, and, above all things, 
he could brook nothing from her. 

Sitting very still, her hands folded, the paper on her lap, 
she tried to think closely of the problems before her. She 
began to realise that this time the issue between them was 
vital, that Piet was dead, and • Lbuis knew that Piet was 
dead. He had not asked her to marry him, he had asked 
her to give him Piet’s farm. Could she do it? That was 
the question,—not what he would do with it afterwards; that 
she already knew, and she could not be sophistical with 
herself. He would do with it everything that Piet would 
not have had him do. The poor dead man ! he could not 
protect himself now against the Althaus encroachments, 
could not protect the land which had'become his father’s at 
the time of the g*eat Trek, which they had reclaimed from 
forest, and planted, and made their own. What was hers 
was Louis’s; Loifi» was right there. But, could she do it ? 
Her magnetised mind held phrases better than pictures. 
“ She was a harlot and he was a thief,” wound in and out 
among the probfems of facts and possibilities. If the worst 
came to the worst, if Louis made her marriage with him 
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dependent on her accepting the legacy, and giving it to -him 
or Karl for mining, could she keep firm, seeing how she 
loved him ? 

The sun rose high in the heaven's, and the warmth and 
perfume of May were outside that casement window. Insicle 
it seemed dark, and she shivered a little. Her dinner came 
up and she tried to eat, Another phrase, this time one of 
her own, came back to her. “ I told him he must kill my 
conscience if he wanted me to do this. How easy it is to 
him. What has he not killed ? ’’ She*could note put it into 
words. / £ * u 

What was left to her of her womanhoojj ? Where was her 
modesty, where her delicacy, reserve, pride ? How easily 
now her eyes were filled with tears, and once she had not 
known what it waa to cry. Where were her dreams # She 
dared not dream ! Would he marry her? Did he mean—? She 
could not look backward or forw^d and be sure of anything. 
What little things tfrey were that had made him cruel to her; 
and how cruel he had been. It was not strange that, after 
last night, after that morning episode, she could not think 
clearly. The documents on her lap, with their scarlet and 
green seal, the rustling parchment and unfafliiliar stamps, 
were as living things in vhe room, living things that stood 
between herself and’ Louis. 

And without him she could not live; that was what she 
thought. She knew her love was one with herself. She 
knew she was not strong enough to deny him anything 
whilst the magic of his personal fascination was' l with her, 
whilst his voice echoed in her ears, his kisses lingered on her 
lips, his breath anaesthetised*her brain. 

But she was hon«st. She .shuddered at the thought of 
rearing Louis’s babe with Piet’s money,. What Louis had 
said to her about the value of the shares in the mine had 
turned her sick. She had never thought much about money ; 
the Althaus obsession had always been incomprehensible to 
her. InstinctivCip she felt that Louis was unscrupulous, was 
less scrupulous even than Karl, and Karl Spoke of robbery 
very lightly. 
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.Heine’s phrase ground itself in, and she reflected miserably, 

“ If I had only myself to think of, if I were not going to 
bear him a child, I might let myself yield, for I am of no 
consequence—a worthless woman, light, lost.” 

• Whilst her love for Louis had burnt purely, whilst her 
faith in love was still a white flame, she had never thought 
of herself thus, but now—now—. The woman was honest. 
Woiqen who label themselves so proudly might deny this 
virtue to her, but, nevertheless, it was hers. 

On her Tap lay the papers with which she might bring 
baclpher Jover. But in |ier womb stirred the babe that was 
his, and passionately sRe knew she dared not give him birth, 
if now she robbed the dead man that the child might know 
a father. Hope and pride in him were gone, her poor baby, 
that ,was JL.ouis Althaus’s son. But when he should come 
into the world he ifiust come with no further stain from her. 

"If I have nothing to give you, my baby, no clean name 
or heritage, at least, vf ffen you lie #n my lap, you shall 
look up at me, and know I have not done this thing to 
save myself. You shan’t come to me and find me thief as 
well as harlot. *Oh, my little son, my baby! would God 
I had died*before*I had conceived you!” 

She broke down, and cried ijriiserably enough, with her 
head pressed against the hard pillow-roll of the horse-hair 
sofa. But, realising that her strength was limited and the 
necessity for action lay before her, she checked her tears. 
The papers had fallen to the ground, she picked them up. 
How the thought dragged at her heart that Louis wanted 
thfem, and yet she must hold them back from him. She 
must put herself out of daager, beyond the temptation 
of yielding; she knew her weakness, she must make this 
thing impossible. ' 

If she were in South Africa now, if only she were in Cape 
Town, she coutyl have gone to Piet’s executors; forlornly she 
thought she might have pleaded to Karl Althaus. Then she' 
saw in-fancy the grey strip that had laip^between her and 
Table Mountain as she had steamed ovefr the Bay on board 
th e-Arizona, and a sudden home-sickness came upon her, she 
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longed for the shelter of her mountains. She remembered the 
visits from Karl. Dimly she knew she had more to hope for 
from Karl than from Louis; dimly she felt the elder, rougher 
brother loved her the better. What Uras hern, was Louis’s; 
she had given him, and must always give him, everything. 
But the farm was not hers to give; she must dispossess 
herself of it quickly, immediately, she must put it out of her 
power to give away what was not hers. • 

Van Biene’s letter must be answered, but this was not 
her Van Biene, her friend in Cape Town. The two were 
brothers, partners; surely if she w/ote * to the ont, tfl&chat 
wizened, little, old friend of hers in' Cape Town, he would 
understand what she had not been able to make Louis 
see. 

The ink was dry in the pot, and the pen in the ornamental 
inkstand was rusty. The hard, empty blo'tting-book that lay 
on the woollen mat was equally impracticable. She had to 
fetch everything front her own roorh, but when, at last, she 
had collected her materials and sat down, she found the 
words flowed easily enough. She told Van Biene that, when 
she left Cape Town, she had left De Groot for ever, and 
that now she was abSut to become a Snothei^- that Piet, 
not knowing what she had, done, had left her in possession 
of his farm, but tha,t it would be an infamy to her to 
keep it, owing it to him. She wished to relinquish all 
claim to the farm; she wished it to go to his next-of-kin, 
to his brother, to Mrs. Sannig, to anybody who was Dutch 
and would keep it intact as he hpd wished, and sh^-begged 
the lawyer to put the matter in hand at once. 

Her appeal to Van Biene v«is to his friendship ; it was an 
appeal that was touching in its simplicity. 

“I implore you not to argue'with me,’not to endeavour 
to persuade me differently, I am going out now to see a 
lawyer, I am going to do all I can, but I depend on you to 
'do the rest. I have no one I can trust but you. For the 
sake of old times, those old times in dear Cape Town when 
I was an honourable woman, and a happy one* and you were 
my friend, do this for me now, immediately, and cable me. 
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I feel I may ask you this—cable me as soon as you can that 
1 have no part or lot in Piet's property." 

With action came a feverish desire to be accurate, to be 
exact. She rang and asked to see the landlady; she told 
her she wanted a lawyer, she must see one that very evening. 
Fortunately the landlady could oblige her. The gentle¬ 
man who helped her with the lease of her house, a very nice 
gentleman he was, and quite a friend of hers too, seeing that 
her sister was his housekeeper, and he lived almost round 
the cornet, so to speak, in Bushey Terrace. 

W^fld sfce give Joan abetter ? 

Why, of course ^he would, or, better still, if Joan would 
like to go round with her to see him, why, it was a fine 
night. She’d like nothing better than a chat with her 
sister,* and*if Mr. Frere was at home, a/id doing nothing, 
the chances were he’d see Joan. He’d do almost anything 
to oblige Mrs. Gamble, that’s what they called her sister, 
though she had never been married, bu?- 

Joan was out of the room and back again, with coat and 
bonnet, before hgr landlady’s garrulousness had time to 
establish itself. But she suffered it gladly during that 
strange wall?' down the narrow country lane to Bushey Ter¬ 
race. Listening even with half an ear to the woman’s 
chatter was better than hearing only the repetition of one 
dreadful phrase. 

It was a fine night, cold although it was May, the sky 
cloud-driven with fitful stars, the moon hidden, but making 
light thrf’ heavens. The lanes were muddy and still, the 
trees showed black against the grey of the sky. Joan 
listened to all the details of Iffer landlady's family history, 
and the sister’s numerous lovq affairs. vDuring that walk she 
became glad in wjhat she had done and was doing, in her 
steady outlook, in th’e cool sweet air. She could even smile 
as she listened •opiewhat abstractedly to mysterious hints 
as to the possibilities of Mrs. Gamble ultimately winning 
the affections of the very gentleman they hoped to see to¬ 
night. “ 

Everything fell out propitiously. Mr. Frere was at home, 
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and would see them. Mrs. Gamble, a facsimile of her sister, 
fat, in black silk dress and gold chain, volubility making 
mobile her lips, and desire to impart confidences making 
mysterious her manner, ushered them,*after inquiry had been 
made and permission given, into the study, where the lawyer, 
in comfortable morning coat, in cosy easy-chair, enjoying his 
cultured leisure among his Ifooks and prints, was awaiting 
them. • 

Mr. Frere was a man of about sixty, thin and spectacled, 
dry and tall. He looked at Joan, and she smiled and bowed. 
“ This lady," began the landWy^ “ she’s my lodgSl, sir, 

and I will say-” „ 

The old gentleman recognised an equal, and placed a 
chair for her. , 

“ You would lik# to have a chat with # your sistA,” hte said, 
waving both the landlady and the hopeful sister out of the 
room before either had time tq, finish a sentence. Joan, 
feeling young for tlfe moment, had smiled. The hopes of 
Mrs. Gamble, coupled with the illusion-dispelling appearance 
of the old lawyer, appealed to her sensft of humour. But 
her smile quickly faded, and the old rrym saw wistful eyes, 
blue as a child’s, in a small drawn face, and a figure that told 
its own history. * 

“ You want help, advice ? ” His generous hand advanced. 
Joan saw the movement and her eyes filled. 

“ Advice,” she said quickly, “ only advice.” 

“ Ydu are in trouble. I have a daughter about your age ; 
she is out in South Africa,” he sighed, “ wanting ati-vice too, 

perhaps, poor thing! Her husband is in Mashonaland-” 

He wanted to set her at ner ease, noting the easily filled 
eyes, the lips rather tsemulous, He spoke another sentence 
or two. She rested her arm on the tabV?, shaded her eyes 
with her hand, and spoke low : r 

“ It is about a document I wanted to see*you, about some 
documents I’ve brought with me. There are certain estates— 
in South Africa. They belong, they may belong to me. It 
is not on a supposition I am acting. I hatfe all the papers 
with me." 
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His quick interest abated a little. 

"You want to make claim to an estate ? ” 

She kept her hand up, her face was working; it wasn’t 
easy to talk. , 

“ No, it is an estate that I am entitled to, it was settled 
on me when I married; my husband is dead. He was dying, 
he must have been dying, wheiT I left him. I want to relinquish 
my alaim—these papers—I want to assign them. I don't 
know how to put it. I ought not to have them—it is a mis¬ 
take, it is all a mistake. Help me to get rid of them.” 

Tflfen Ms voice was ve^y gentle. 

“You want to.relinquish any claim you may have to your 
husband’s, your late husband’s estate, on behalf of yourself 
—and your child ? " . 

Her hand dropped, he saw her eyes # They were dry, 
though the painful flush made the small drawn face most 
piteous to see. 

“On behalf of myself*and my baby.* 

“My dear child—you are only a child yourself—have you 
considered, has qpy one told you-” 

“I haven’t a soul in the world to speak to me.” 

“ How l<*ag is it since you left your husband ? ” 

Joan, thinking of the time Vlien she had left him in 
thought, and separated herself from him finally, answered : 

“ Less than a year." 

“ A year—and he ? ” 

“ Died, knowing nothing.” 

“ Anfti you want him—the world to know?” 

“ I don’t want to take what doesn’t belong to me—or to 
let—to let my baby.” \ 

“You would brand it illqgitimate%rather! Forgive me— 
I cannot help yoy if I cannot speak plainly to you.” 

“ Neither he noiM must take what does not belong to us, 
not even a name.” The voice was steady now, although, 
it was low. How right she was ! Conviction grew on her as 
she ga've it words. 

. “ The law wbuld be on your side." 

!> Perhaps; but ail the wrong would be there.” 
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“ I want to help you—I should like to help you—but-*-I 
am a lawyer.” 

“ It is good of you to advise me, to want to help me. I 
see you do. I have been very lonely, perhaps l ought not to 
have come like this. I don’t want you to advise me as to 
whether I am right or wron^—I am so sure. I want you 
to advise me how to make it certain that I cannot go back, 
to make it impossible for any temptation to move'me.” 
The thought of Louis, perhaps pleading to her, was like a 
mountain that she must climb, she, who already lay exhausted 
at the base. , t * ' 

“ Here are the papers.” She handed them to him. “ I 
am going to send them back to the lawyers over there, but 
I want to make it sure, so sure, that nothing can undo it. 
I know I ought to. sign something, or draw up Something. 
Can you help me ? Will you help me to that ? That is what 
I have come to you for.” „ 

He glanced throu'gh the documents. “I am not well 
versed in South African law.” He hesitated; he was a 
lawyer out of harness, but he was a lawyer still; and this 
was an extraordinary step she contemplated. Of the value 
of the estate she knew nothing, but to rid herself- of it 
summarily did not appear to'him feasible. 

“ You must face the possibility that your son, if you have 
a son, may one day reproach you with parting with your 
property. What is the nature of the estate, what is the 
approximate value ? Is it a tempting one ? What is the 
danger of delay ? Surely you are exaggerating the 'danger 
of delay ? I am anxious to help you, but the way does not 
seem clear to me.” 

“ It is land, a farm, I> don’t know the value. It is a simple 
thing I want you to do. You say you w^nt to help me. 
There is only one way. Draw up a paper, binding, legal, 
.impossible to break through, that rids me .of all interest in 
my late husband’s estates.” She was feverish in her desire 
for freedom from the burden of Piet’s trust. 

“ What do you propose doing with this paper if I draw -it 
up for you ? ” 
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Sending it to my husband’s lawyer.” 

“ Is he your friend ? ” 

“ I think so. It is because I think and hope he is that I 
shall send it.",, * 

Very gently he asked: 

“Telling him your motives for such strange action ?” 

The painful flush that had ebbed flooded her cheeks again. 

“ I.have kept nothing back.” 

The pitifulness of it, her youth, womanhood, condition, 
the storyjie read through it all, made the lawyer’s reluctance 
sympathetic. She ubgec^ her case on him with broken elo¬ 
quence, with woodless pleading. He read the story through 
her anxiety. Her soul shone through it too. Against his 
judgment, against all his experience, against even his will, he 
finally dr(Sw up the paper—a short one, a jnere relinquishment 
of title in favour of a next-of-kin unnamed. All the time he 
was writing he tried to jjersuade her of the folly of it, but 
for answer all she could urge was her ^febtle, secret fear that, 
if she did not make herself safe, some power would be used, 
some influence brought to bear, which would make her false 
to herself, and to the dead man who had trusted her. He 
felt all thaf'was behind her halting words. 

“There, you would have youf’ own way—I hope you will 
not live to regret it. Now I’ll call* up your landlady to 
witness your signature.” 

“Thank you—thank you.” She wrote her name with 
trembling fingers and took up the paper. “ And I may take 
it ( that/this ends it, ends ijl my interest in the farm, now 
and always, and nothing can upset it ? ” 

“ If that paper goes into thelltends of Mr. Van Biene, and he 
wishes to help you, I think yop may ha^e achieved your object! 
Mind I don’t knqw—I think ; you must not rely upon it.” 

Joan gathered ujJthe rest of the papers, all those elaborate, 
sealed documents from Pretoria, and held out her hand in 
farewell. 

“ Good-bye, and thank you. You don’t know how much 
I thank you. You have been very good to me.” 

He held her hand a moment, and said very gently : 
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“ But are you wise ? Are you quite sure you are acting 
wisely ? I am afraid for you; I don’t think I have been kind 
to you—quite the contrary. You are young, frail, you have 
perhaps a hard time in front of you." « 

Her eyes filled, her hand shook in his; she knew the 
time that was before her without Louis. 

“ Have you—forgive me if i pain you—have you money 
enough, are you sure of help? My child, I am an old-man, 
a stranger to you. You are doing a brave thing, a noble 
thing, perhaps, I don’t know, I cannot judge; you have 
told me little. But have you counted all the cost ? ” 3 . 

“ Oh! I want to keep my hands clean, I .must keep them 
clean for the boy’s sake. I feel he will understand; I can go 
through until then." She alpiost broke down. Her womanly 
craving for love, for understanding, fastened itself passionately 
on to her coming child. 

She left the lawyer soon after that, but drank a glass of 
wine to please him , 1 and talked a little of commonplace 
things. He felt the appeal of her; and she made a friend of 
him, as she had made friends in the old cj^ys out of lovers, 
admirers, mere partizans, everybody. Mr v Frere was neither 
emotional nor demonstrative, he was over sixty years of age, 
a lawyer and an Englishman; but when, on that evening, 
she gave him her hand in parting, he put his thin lips upon 
it, and, as she went out, he said “ God bless you ! ” 

Joan posted her letters and her papers, and that night she 
slept peacefully and well, as if she had come out of a storm 
into a calm, safe harbourage. And now no longer she 'seemed 
to hear the crying of a babe. All was rest and calm, for 
the spell of her imagination lay softly about him, and she 
thought the soul that was coining to her straight from 
Heaven rejoiced in sweet reconcilement, .that at last her 
weakness was overcome, and the dead man’s faith justified. 

„ She slept peacefully and calmly that night, although she 
knew, as if the world held no other fact, that between her 
and Louis all was ended. There was no doubt or hope; it 
was like a death sentence with no possible reprieve, no 
mercy. That she knew, too, but still she slept in utter 
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exhaustion, for the first time in many weary months, 
without self-loathing and contempt, without a speechless 
longing, without being torn asunder by her love for Louis 
and her knowledge o# him. That night God gave her 
slfeep, even as He gives His beloved sleep. If then she 
could have slept on and on and known no awakening, it 
would have been pardon; butj from her sin, as from her 
sentence, there was no escape. 

Louis was not the man to be beaten easily in anything 
upon which he had set his heart; neither his vanity nor his 
self-roMpecikwas of thd nature that would prevent him trying 
to wrest from his mistress anything that she might wish to 
withhold. 

He waited, expectant of the^document and the loving 
letter.* When neither came, he repaired j;o Bushey without 
delay. * 

Joan thought this would_ have been spared her. She had 
made her plans and slepf, m the belief that she had time 
before her, that he would not come to her again until she 
had expiated her offence, that he would, in fact, with this 
big stake in front of him, pursue the same tactics that had 
served his jArpose well enough when merely his appetite 
required titillating, so little she realised him, even now. 

She had barely dressed and breakfasttd, and had not yet 
commenced her packing, when his brougham drove up, and 
he was with her. The cruelty of another, a final, scene 
between them had to be faced. It would have been [so easy 
had she rfnly had him to figfct, but she had herself. Even 
this' morning, seeing him in his well-fitting, grey morning 
suit, with his air of health andfche smile in his handsome 
eyes and under his well-brushed moustache, she knew she 
loved him, and, when he kissed her his gay “Good¬ 
morning,” she felt al if she had no strength with which to 
deny him. » . 

“Well, old girl! how’s the world with you this morning? 
I couldn’t sleep; you oughtn’t to have worried me about 
that paper, the beastly thing haunted me all night," was the 
way he began. 
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She had exhausted reason, be would not listen to reason. 
She had exhausted caresses; Joan knew that she could not 
now move Louis with caresses. Tears were left her, but this 
morning her eyes were dry. 

" I can’t sign that paper, Louis," she said to him in a ldw 
voice almost immediately, before he had time to say more. 

“ Can't sign ? ’’ t. 

What uW going over the weary scene, the weary day? 
She tried to tell him the farm was no longer hers; he would 
not listen, perhaps she did not try very vigorously. Her 
voice was low, her words were few, compared witfiithe-'tarrent 
that Louis poured upon her. For the whole long day he 
tortured her, sometimes with tears and fondlings, sometimes 
with mean reproaches and threats. Some of his words bit 
into her, the wounds ached for weeks, ached almost unbear¬ 
ably. He let her‘"see what such men as he think of women 
who give them what they ask. 

She saw him as Qod saw him, and all her mind rejected 
him. Still, she was as a beaten thing before him, bruised, 
bastinadoed, crawling, because she loved every breath of 
him. He reminded her of words she had said to him in the 
abandonment of love, as a lever to wrest the dead man’s 
vineyard from her! „ 

He told her that if she did not let him have the farm she 
ruined him and ruined Karl; he told her all about the 
“ Geldenrief,” that is to say, he told her that all he had in 
the world was invested in the outcrop, that the outcrop was 
valueless without the deep, that the deep lay u ;der the 
graves of her dead husband ancf his dead forbears. 

He could not see, she coy’J not make him see, that those 
brave old pioneers, those sturdy farmers who had reclaimed 
the soil from waste, had the* right to their quiet burial- 
place beneath it, that, weak woman as s^he was, she could not 
steal those rights from the powerless dead hpnds to give them 
to him. 

All day he talked, all that long endless day, going-away, or 
making a pretence of going away, and coming back before she 
had time to feel that at last, at last the pain of it was over. 
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!' Remember," he said to her, coming back for the fourth 
time to that little dingy dining-room where now it seemed 
to her the sun had nevet penetrated, “ remember that what I 
say, I mean. # If you Send me away, without doing this little 
thing for me, this one little thing I ask of you, I have done 
with you for ever. From first to last you have disappointed 
me. Nothing you could say would undo what you have 
done.* You remember the dressing-gown, and the way you 
kept me waiting; and writing to the fellow without telling 
me. It him you are thinking now, his wishes, not mine. 
But ^ woflld have forgjv *n you, forgiven you everything, if 
you had done what I told you about this. Mind, I don’t say 
everything would be as it was between us, you have ruined 
the chance of that, vou are not*the woman I thought you— 
you have ‘given m eye very trouble. But »I will be to you, as 
far as I can, what I have been before. Think well before 
you answer. If I leave y^u now—I leave you for ever, for 
ever, don’t make any mistake. I mean what I say.’’ 

“ It is always ‘ for ever ’ with you, Louis,” she said wearily, 
not facing him, standing at the window, her old attitude, 
looking for light. r £he sun was shining, but there seemed no 
light, only a^lare, and it hurt her eyes, they ached and burned. 
She went on staring at the sun, physical pain helped her. 

“I don’t want any reproaches,” he* said hastily, “never 
mind what I said or did; the question is, what are you going 
to do ? Am I to go ? ” (Three times he had asked her and 
shghad made no answer, and he had gone, but she had not 
called kfm back, and yet fee had returned to her, for he 
badly wanted the farm, and his own way.) “ Tell me that, 
once for all, am I to go ? DoVt stand staring there; tell 
me, am I to go or stay ? ” , * 

She had been go buffeted and beaten about that awful 
day. At first she hAl tried all a woman could try to open his 
fiyes, and make‘him see the thing he was doing; she had 
failed so completely to penetrate the folds of his greed, of 
his stupidity, of his egotism, that now there was no strength 
left in her. She had gone down in the fight. 

SKe turned from the window as he asked her, and faced 
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him. The sun was still in her eyes as she looked at him, 
standing at the door, hat in hand, but his figure seemed to 
sway a little, dark and indistinct before her. She sat down 
for safety. The room, too, swam a little and was dark. She 
wanted to be alone, to be quiet; she was tired, desperately 
tired of Louis’s voice. 

“ Go,” she said, “ go. I want to be alone.” 

All the day she had argued with him, wrestled with him. 
She was so tired and weak, she knew it was over, but she 
must have rest, solitude. All the day he had argued with 
those wearying arguments that fyohj no reason. ° NoV? she 
wanted him to go. She knew nothing so .definitely as that 
she wanted him to go. He could get nothing from her but 
that: , 

“ Yes, yes, I understand that you ar? ( going, add ydu are 
not coming back ; don’t say it again, Louis, don’t stand there 
saying it, go, go, go! Iam tired v ” 

There, against the ® 1 table where she sat, she dropped her 
head into her arms, and, though he stood there talking, 
threatening, even beginning to argue the morality of the 
case all over again, she never raised jt. He thought he 
would go over to her, put his hand on her held, coax her. 
But she wa% dishevelled, unwieldy, he hated her, again he 
hated her. He could not control his feelings. He went out 
and banged the door after him; she heard the bang dully, 
but it meant he was gone—and she was glad he was gone. 

With all Joan had suffered, and had still to suffer, through 
this man, this day had been the worst. For she had ffcen face 
to face with the skeleton of her passion, and it had grinned 
and gibed at her almost flesK'less. The thing she had loved 
was loathsome, the flesh that clung to it noisome. This day 
she had lived with the real Louis, and thi$ day she was clear¬ 
brained, and knew what she had done. 1 

An hour after Louis left the cottage at Bushev, Joan left 
it too. 

When, three days later—for Louis’s " for ever ” had lasted 
three whole days—he went down there again, there was no 
face at the dining-room window, no curtain drawn asidd from 
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the casement upstairs: Joan had gone. She had taken him 
at his word. She was gone. 

The landlady could tell him nothing, though he cross- 
examined her with %11 the skill of which he was capable. 
‘She had nothing to tell. Mrs. Grey—for so Joan was known, 
Louis had not lent her his name—Mrs. Grey, an hour after he 
had left, had packed up her things, had had a cab sent for, 
and driven to the station. She had left no note, she had left 
no address. 
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Joan was gone, had disappeared, leaving neither letter nor 
other trace, neither explanation nor excuse. Ofo course, 
Louis was dumfounded; that he ^as startled out of Com¬ 
placency expresses it but mildly. He had gone down to the 
cottage, after the lapse of three days, v ith a whole bushel of 
new arguments, convincing, irrefutable. Joan must see that 
he had right on his ^side, she must be rhule to set? it. ' By 
this time, he thought, she would be fearful of the con¬ 
sequences of her action, or lack^of action, she would be 
passionately glad of tiis coming; in that mood he would 
clinch the matter, he would leave nothing to chance this 
time, he knew how to deal with her, and when. 

This was the mood he had gone dowq, in, and he found 
her place empty. Because he was a fool he bullied the 
landlady, even insulted her' in his rage. She must know 
where her lodger had gone; she had no right to let her go 
without telling him. 

“ I tell you I don’t know naught about her., She said she 
was going, and she packed up her things and went. You^e* 
no call to stand there abusing i@e. The poor thing\vasn’t 
too happy whilst she was with you, that I’ll be sworn, and if 
she’s gone to those that will bfe kinder to her-” 

“ I don’t want to hear your opinion.” 

But he had to hear it, and it rankled withjiim, as he drove 
off after his unfruitful journey. His anglr against the land¬ 
lady evaporated before he reached Piccadilly, but against 
Joan- 

He would show her what he would do; he wouldn’t wait 
until she came back and pleaded with him. He had done 
with her. He was glad to remember her condition, he'was 
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glad to think she would suffer. His rage against her because 
she was not there to listen to his arguments made him almost 
irresponsible. Still, being Louis’s rage, there was sufficient 
lull in the wJMrlwincf for him to remember the material injury 
he suffered from her departure, to remember and seek to 
minimise it. 

It is unnecessary to foliow*the workings of his mind during 
the *wenty-four hours that, elapsed after he knew that Joan 
was out of his reach. His letter to Karl shows the result. 
Kar) hqjl never failed him. 

d<*n’t know \f I fc have done right," he wrote to his 
brother, “but I bougit up all the shares I could get of the 
‘ Geldenrief.’ I did It for two reasons. In the first place, I 
thought it advisably that the Althaus Bank should come out 
with flyfcig colour/enabling the financial papers to say that 
all the Althaus companies were at such and such a price, 
were doing well, in fact. And in the second, I remembered 
what you said about Using the machinery, and getting at 
the deep through the outcrop, your idea that the vein was 
broadening out,,and that in another hundred feet it would 
be payable. Altogether, I thought the right thing to do was 
to get as fhany shares as I could. I put them in my name, 
but, of course, I did it on you? account; I kjiew you would 
not let me lose through it. I’ll keep* the figures until I see 
you ; it has cost me something like two hundred thousand, 
but then I’ve secured control. 

“ I’ve met both the Honourable Stephen Hayward and his 
daughter. Hayward seem j to have taken quite a fancy to me; 
I have dined with him twice, and, of course, I’ve been introduced 
to his daughter. There seemfc no doubt that he will have an 
influential position in the npw Cabinet, and, if you are really 
in earnest about^ taking the Transvaal, I don’t suppose I shall 
have any difficult^ in getting him to stand in with us. He 
told me you Rad' been advising him as to his investments. 
If there is going to be a row over there, you had better cable 
him to get out of all his holdings; if he does this, it will 
Compromise him, and he’ll have to back us up. About the 
daughter, now—you know, dear old chap, I would do any- 
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thing on earth for you, or for any cause you’ve set your mind 
on. It’s the best blood in England when all's said and 
done.” 

The pen dropped out of his fingers. Why shouldn’t he,, 
why the devil shouldn’t he ? His anger with Joan, his in¬ 
ability to face the situation with regard to the “ Geldenrief," 
had brought him within sight'of a strange possibility, but 
each time he looked at it he averted his eyes. His ‘very 
anger with Joan left him unfree from her. But the written 
words forced him to consider the possibility of repairing his 
fortunes, fortunes that Joan’s actions had made precarious, 
and of repairing them through another woman. “ It’s her 
own fault, it is all her own fault,” he sa‘*d to himself savagely, 
as he took up the pen again and went do. 

“If I were to mrrry Hayward’s daughter there'wouldn’t 
be a house in England not open to us. What do you think 
of it ? Of course, we should have to come to some different 
business arrangement, 11 naturally they would want something 
big in the way of settlements, and a partnership,—I suppose 
I can count on a partnership in the bank ? Of course, I 
know you have always been liberal to me, and that I am your 
heir and that sort of thing; ‘What’s yours is niine,’ I’ve 
heard you say, and, when I acted for you in the ‘Geldenrief’ 
matter, I had it in view, but still, if I am to marry, I ought to 
be independent. Anyway, write me your views. I won’t let 
the grass grow under my feet meanwhile. Thipgs are on the 
boom here, and no mistake.” Here followed a list of pric<s?v 
and comments. The most worthless hole in which any digger 
had ever prospected and been disappointed was quoted at 
that time at a figure it could Lkrdly have supported if it had 
been a pocket filled With diamonds. At the end of the 
letter Louis expressed his conviction that nqw, this moment, 
this very moment, and no other, was the crucial time for 
bringing out the Althaus Bank. 

The letter finished and despatched, the things that he 
had said in it became vital, they dodged and pursued him. 
Until the affair of the “ Geldenrief” was settled he felt poor, 
his income of about fifteen thousand a year, his free quarters, 
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his prospects, did not prevent him feeling poor, now that he 
had so foolishly locked up his capital. Not that he admitted 
he had been foolish. He had every right to look upon the 
De Groot farm as his«own, and Karl’s judgment was never at 
Tault; the faftn must be a marvel of richness. His uneasi¬ 
ness, notwithstanding the arguments with which he plied 
himself, could not be shaken *>ff. The worst of his trouble 
was Jhat, when he had given a hint to Sam Oldberger about 
the deep of the “ Geldenrief,” Sam had said, “ Thank God, 
then, we are free of the outcrop.” He had been unable to 
forest Saja Oldberger to admit the value of the outcrop 
and its machinery, af In item in considering the deep. 
He loathed Sam for hJs opinion, but it stuck nevertheless. 

It forced itself upoyhim that the only way out of his troubles 
was.to marry Aliny Hayward. * Karl would make a liberal 
settlement; Karl would recognise that he was sacrificing 
himself for the sake of helping the Uitlander cause. And, 
looking at the thing, iUbwgan to hav% its points. It would 
be something of a personal triumph to force the stronghold 
of exclusiveness. Louis Althaus never ceased to resent that 
there should be Certain families who preferred to keep their 
houses for»themsefves. He saw no humour in the “pigs in 
clover” phrase. • 

As he wrote to Karl, he did not let, the grfss grow under 
his feet. He asked Stephen to drive down to Ranelagh 
with him for the next meet of the Coaching Club, and to 
filling' his daughter. Stephen was too busy, he wrote, it 
WX9 impossible for him to accept Louis Althaus’s invitation. 
In truth, each time he hall met the man he had liked him 
less, and everything he heard men saying of him con¬ 
firmed his judgment—the men whose opinions he valued, 
that is to say. Louis’s popularity was, after all, a limited 
one, and the things Stephen could not help hearing made 
him regret th%t Louis Althaus could say he knew Stephen 
Hayward's daugliter. feouis’s familiar club-room conversa¬ 
tion on the subject of women was appreciated by few, the 
majority resented it. 

’ I^ouis was furious when Stephen declined his invitation to 
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Ranelagh, and yet another, asking him to dine with him, .to 
meet a few friends at the Savoy. Altogether, he was in am 
irritable frame of mind after he had despatched his letter to 
Karl. Everything seemed to combine to annoy him. 

He drove a gay quartette to Ranelagh in place of Stephen' 
and his daughter, with whom he had hoped to grace Kis 
turnout at the meet, and the gay quartette had been practi¬ 
cally all sufficing. He was not yet an enthusiastic whip, 
and having his arm pulled nearly out of its socket for four 
hours did not improve matters. Then, at Rane^gh, he 
came face to face with Constantia and Aline—and Mine, 
with her aunt’s face rigidly set at Klstapproach, although he 
was accompanied by Lord Dolly, had Imade him the barest, 
the tiniest recognition, had been olvivious, or apparently 
oblivious, of his glance. SWe bowed timidly, but*to Louis 
it seemed she bowed coldly, she avertecPher eyes from him, 
and was afraid lest Constantia should notice that she bowed 
at all. t *' i 

Louis practically forced Lord Dolly to present him to 
Stephen’s sister. Karl’s experience under similar circum¬ 
stances had amused the millionaire; bu’t Louis was not 
amused at being snubbed, and he resented L&rd Dolly’s 
entertainment at his expense. Even the Lady Herods- 
foot, who cooed up i to him a moment afterwards, and 
asked for a seat on his coach on the way back to town, 
and told him how his greys had been admired, and what the 
Prince had said, failed to compensate him for’ the Haywarjj 
attitude. He walked about with Lily Herodsfoot fyr The 
remainder of the afternoon, ancf, although she found him 
unusually silent, she was qui^te satisfied, for she used her 
supposed intimacy with the millionaire’s brother as a bait 
to fish for renewed credit, and she knew they would be 
paragraphed together; but Louis was >ndt satisfied. He 
began to feel women bored him; he missed Joan’s adora¬ 
tion. Lady Violet, looking shrewish in the cold sunshine, 
said a bitter word or two to his companion, and' Louis 
resented her too. She had so obviously forgotten the term.s 
they had been on scarcely a fortnight since. It was all,the 
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Hayward fault, the Hayward influence; he would be even 
with them yet. Joan had only herself to blame, whatever 
he did ; it was she who had left him. 

, He let the man drive on the way back. He sat on the 
box-seat with Lady Herodsfoot, displacing his other guests; 
Louis’s manners fluctuated with Louis’s temper. Lily 
Herodsfoot had her dressmaker to consider, but she winced 
a little at Louis’s methods during that drive. She reminded 
herself that she looked upon him only as a means to her 
dressmaker’s end, but she wished vaguely that her own rakish 
Jack^had^been rich "enough to afford her fidelity to him¬ 
self. But that, alas ! ^as impossible. So she praised, and 
wheedled, and persuaded Louis into better humour, and, 
when she arrived in ifrrosvenor ^Square, her last words were 
to reftiind*him that /the expected him a*- her reception that 
evening. It was no temptation to him that there would 
be baccarat afterwards ; perhaps another reason for Louis’s 
failure to enlist the sympathies of thos^men of the world he 
most frequently met, was that he had none of the thoughtless 
liberality of the gambler. 

He was in half-a-dozen minds about going to the Herods¬ 
foot reception. So many houses were open to him in 
Mayfair, in Piccadilly, in Belgravia—why should he bore 
himself with this silly, little woman who had fallen in love 
with him ? But in the end he went. He had had a set of 
waistcoat buttons made, the very smartest things that had 
^yer been seen, enamelled buttons resembling white pique, 
but'witfi a diamond in the f centre. They are comparatively 
common now, but Louis Althaus invented them, they were 
seen for the first time in the se^on of 1895 at Lady Herods- 
’foot’s reception. They alpiost restored Louis’s complacency, 
they certainly drove him to the reception. It was sure to be 
crowded, the best people were certain to be there; it was 
quite possible fhe buttons would have a line of comment 
in some Society journal, they really were unique, and in 
perfect 'taste. 

When, at that crowded fashionable reception, chance 
foudd Louis standing next to Aline Hayward—Cons tan tia 
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nowhere to be seen, and the girl practically alone-r-he 
thought the buttons had brought him luck. The Duke, 
Lady Violet’s father, was nominally in charge at the moment 
—he had meant to take her to the supper-room, but an 
opportunity occurred of inflicting a country neighbour with 
his views on sheep-rot, and, whilst he button-holed his 
patient listener, he forgot inline for the time being, and 
Louis "rose to the occasion. His voice was in her ea*, soft, 
with the rolling “ r’s,” his breath against her cheek. 

“ At last! you will allow me ? ’’ , 

Her hand was on his arm even ^is site started Vitli^jmid, 
quick recognition of his proximity. He knew the way of the 
house. He led her skilfully, pilotingiber through the crowd, 
and they were out of possibje sight otVConstantia, and in the 
angle behind the stairs where the crow\ was thinitest, before 
the Duke had time to notice that he was posing to an 
audience of one instead of two. 

“ How unkind yo# were to me this afternoon," Louis said 
to her reproachfully. “ What have I done to deserve it ?" 

“ Oh ! you ought not to have brought ljie away like this. 
I don’t know what Aunt Constantia will^ay.” 

He pressed her arm. * 

“ Hush ! i^ever mind what your Aunt will say.” 

“ But I ought.” • 

" Don’t you like being here with me ?” 

“1 did not tell Aunt Con I danced with you the other 
night. Father thought I need not tell her.- That is whyjb 
couldn’t speak to you this afternoon; she does not itnow 
I know you.” 

“ Then it wasn’t because npu had forgotten me ? ” 

“ No," she said shyly ; “ i hadn’t forgotten you.” 

“ And you don’t dislike me ? ” 

Standing in the shadow of the stairs he went yet a little 
.further. Her hand was on his arm, he put his right hand 
over it. 

“ Do you dislike me ? ” 

She liked his hand over hers, although she was nervous 
with him to-night, more nervous than she had been before; 
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but -he was so gentle and kind, the other night he had 
kissed her. Constantia knew nothing of it; - but Constantia 
kissed her rarely, her father perfunctorily, night and morning. 
Lpuis was swept and gentle and kind.. Their solitude was 
not complete enough for him to venture far, but she nestled 
against him, and her arm was pressed against his side. 
Nobody had ever seemed so kirAl to her. 

“ Did you think I should be satisfied when you bowed to 
me like that ? " 

“ I did iot know what I was to do. Aunt Con is so kind 
to me < f > she°has alway^'beeij so kind to me.” 

"Am I not kind to ’)ou? Don’t you know I want to be 
kind to you ? ’’ j 

“ And you don’t thiiik about th^t—that-” 

“ I Shall^iever remember it, never remind you of it, believe 
me.” Abruptly, suddenly, she said to him, d propos of 
nothing. 

“ They want me to marry nay cousin Jfchn.” 

“And you ?” 

She .paled. “I fl°n’t want to. Oh, I don’t want to, so 
badly.’"’ # , 

“ Have you told them so ? ” 

“ I have told Aunt Con; but she thinks 1^ ought, she 
thinks it will be good for my father.” • 

“ Does Lord John know-? ’’ 

“ No! ” Her inclination was toward him, and again he 
pressed her arm. 

“ Do jrou want me to help you ? ” 

“Oh! can you ?” Her eyes pleaded with him childishly. 

“ I can do anything. You must leave yourself in my 
hands.” , • 

“ I don’t want to marry anybody.” 

“Would you rather marry me than Lord John ?” 

She was silent Tor a minute or two after that. 

, “ I don’t want to marry anybody,” she said, blushing, waver¬ 

ing. And the difficulties about his project fixed his intention 
irrevocably, at least, almost irrevocably. Constantia drove in 
file fi|^al rivet; for a wave in the crowd, an ebb in its surging 
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movement, exposed Louis and Aline to her view. Aline, 
whom she was seeking, for she never liked her to be long 
from her side, was under the rose-festooned staircase, under 
the tropical plants, side by side with “ that polyglot advep- 
turer! ” They were all “ polyglot adventurers ” to Con¬ 
stants, all the South African magnates. Of course, she 
knew it was possible to meet such people at Lady Herods- 
foet’s, but she did not think she would see one of than side 
by side with Aline. 

“ Oh ! there’s my aunt,” exclaimed the girl, holdingherself 
suddenly away from Louis, nervously Greet and anxious. 

“All right; don't.worry. I'll tAe you to her. Leave 
yourself in my hands.” * 

“ Your niece was quite ajarmed lesV you should miss her,” . 
he said in his mo$t fascinating mannel, with jusC that little ‘ 
turn to his moustache, just that look, melancholy, appealing, 
presupposing intimacy, that he had found so effective. “ I 
promised I would firftl you for h£r ;*I hope you have not been 
uneasy on her account.” 

Constantia was equal to the occasion. “The man was 
odious,” she told Stephen afterwards, " he simpered at me, 
he leered. How they can tolerate such people is more than 
I can under|tand.” She recovered Aline from him without 
the smallest acknowledgment of his speech, of his courtesy. 

"Damn her,” said Louis to himself, under his breath. 
"If I thought it would do me any good, I’d take the girl 
away from her now—under her very nose. I’ll make hev 
look at me before she’s done.” 

“ John, will you see if our carriage is there, please ? Aline 
is indisposed, tired.” » 

Aline had not spoken ; But the appeal in Louis’s fine eyes 
touched her, if it did not touch her aunt. She was sorry for 
Louis, being only a child with a child’s Tieart. 

, “ I couldn’t help it, Aunt,” she said ti’ruofously. 

"I know, dear.” Con was never harsh with Aline, she 
always felt she owed her something, some motherliness that 
had failed her, that made the failure in her. 

“ How came you with that fellow f ” asked John, ,jts he 
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stood beside them in the hall waiting for the carriage to be 
announced. 

Con answered for her. “It was your uncle, he is so 
absent-minded. Aline fvas with him, but he was button-holed 
by Mr. Fowler, knd they left Aline alone.” Somehow or other 
John knew that Aline was not like other girls, that she 
wanted more care perhaps. It did not repel him, he thought 
girls should be timid, dependent, feminine. 

“May I come up in the morningr” he said, as he put 
them into the brougham, “ I want to speak to Stephen,” 

“ In'S£ed,‘\John, I shall be glad to see you," answered Con¬ 
stants cordially. * ’ 11 

Aline thought of Louis's promised kindness, of the warm 
.pressure of his hand, of his handsome eyes. Constantia 
•thought how good itj would be to hand ^.line into John’s 
strong keeping. To-morrow he would ask Stephen again 
for his answer. She would strongly urge an affirmative, if 
necessary she would insis'l. "’Aline shou'xl marry John, and 
then she, Constantia, could let her conscience rest. She 
would have achieved all, and more than all, that Angela 
6ould have done for her daughter. The Marquis’s son 
represented Inore than his father’s political position. He. 
meant vast estates and safety, ana'eventually the Marquisate. 
Surely she had redeemed any disregard of Angela, any 
neglect of Aline in those early days. There would be no 
recrudescence, no possible recrudescence of that ugly past 
ogee she was John’s honoured wife. And no one would ever 
be thf wjser. 

It seemed as if everything would come about as Con¬ 
stantia , had wished, for the very .next morning John sought 
Stephen in his study and form ally tasked again for his daugh¬ 
ter’s hand; and Stephen, duly coached by Con, and strength¬ 
ened by his knowledge of his chief’s approval, cordially 
promised his sup}>ojrl. Nothing was said about the jockey; 
Stephen had almost permitted himself to forget him, There 
was a question as to whether Aline on this occasion would 
do what she was told, would obey orders; pressure, of course, 
must not be used. But Aline could be gently reminded how 
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she had fared when she had acted for herself, she could be 
tenderly urged, if not coerced, into accepting the proffered 
honour. It was no new thing, it had been' understood by 
her for some time. * 

John stayed to lunch, and after lunch they left him alone 
with Aline. 

“ I don’t want to be married, John," she said piteously. "' 
John did not very much want to be married himself; but 
he wanted much less that Cecil, his younger brother, or 
Cecil’s “ beastly boys,” should ever inherit the family estates. 

“ Oh, we shall shake down together all right,” in? said 
easily, f ‘I don’t suppose we shaft^lje much in each other's 
way. And you’ve got to marry some one or other, all girls 
do.” She realised that. “ You’ll be just as well off with , 
me as here; you% father and Constantsa have always -palled • 
in together, you’re only in the way with them. I’ve got to 
get married, too, you know, on account of the succession, and 
I hate the sort of gifl, like Vi, vS?ho c takes care of herself, and 
smokes and bets. You don’t smoke or bet, do you ? ” 

"No; I don’t do anything Aunt Con^oes not tell me,” 
she replied ingenuously. 

“ Well, we can go and tell her, then, it’s settled, can’t we ? ” 
But Consfantia did not feave them long enough alone to 
necessitate their going to her. She joined them in the draw¬ 
ing-room in a very short time. 

“ It’s all right. Aunt Con; Aline says she’ll have me,” John 
said. Constantia was expansive in her satisfaction ; she 
kissed her niece, tendered her cheek to John, and promptly 
sat down at the little writing-table that stood in the bow- 
window, the bow-legged writing-table with the wonderful 
Louis Seize mounts snd rid lacquered interior, and worded 
the announcement for the papers. 

“A marriage has been arranged, and‘will take place at the 
end of the season, between Lord John CranBury, eldest son of 
the Marquis of Jevington, and Aline, only daughter of the t 
Honourable Stephen Hayward, and the late Lady Angela 
Hayward." 

The very next day the announcement was in The, {Times 
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and. The Morning Post. Louis saw it, naturally. All his 
cards, or Karl’s cards, seemed slipping from him. He lost 
his head in the emergency. He thought Karl would think 
him a boastful fool wfieri he read his letters, together with 
the announcement which would probably arrive by the same 
post. He hated Karl to think him a fool. If he had 
an expressed contempt for Karl’s clothes, habits, Imperial 
sympathies, he had a very real and deep-rooted respect for 
his judgments, for his opinion. He always wanted Karl’s 
good opiqjpn, the very steps he had taken to lose it had been 
taken^ith% view to acquiring it. He wanted Karl to think 
him a very clever and dashmg fellow, diplomat and financier. 
He would'have cheated him of the mine so that Karl should 
have admired his sharpness. He had heard Karl admire the 
astuteness *f the people who haS cheated him. Now Karl 
would think him a fool. Yet Louis was sure that Stephen 
Hayward liked him, even if his exclusive sister had, perhaps, 
persuaded him not to shotv if. Why els* had he invited him 
twice to the Club ? It never struck Louis that it was for 
Karl’s sake ; Karl was such a rough diamond, not Stephen 
Hayward’s style at ay, he thought. 

In his vaflity, in his anxiety to right himself with Karl, 
Louis went to Stephen, sought* him at the C^ib, ran him 
aground in the reading-room. • 

“ I want to speak to you,” Louis began. Stephen put his 
book down resignedly. 

• “ My dear fellow, I am quite at your disposal." 

“ Vfe^an’t talk here.” 

The room was fairly full. *Buried in easy-chairs, or sitting 
upright in leather-covered onee^with wooden arms, behind 
newspapers or wrapped in yacility, ♦ere half a score of 
fogeys. Stephen looked around. 

“ Seriously now— T want to speak to you seriously.” 

“ Are you surest isn’t Ripon you want ? " Stephen said, with, 
a twinkle in his eye. Stephen was too content, too happy in 
the coming marriage, in the coming election, and his pros¬ 
pects, to remember to resent Louis. Louis, when he had 
talke'd South African politics with Stephen, had openly given 
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it as his opinion that Karl was wrong in thinking Stephen 
Hayward had any influence or power in the Cabinet or out of 
it, was wrong in applying to anybody for ministerial support 
in Pretoria, except the Liberal Colonial Secretary. 

“ No ! no ! it’s a private matter. It’s notHing to do witli 
South Africa. I wish you would come up to my rooms ; they 
are not five minutes from here.” 

** You are living in your brother’s old rooms, are youaiot ? ” 
jaid Stephen, getting up and stretching himself. He remem¬ 
bered those rooms, and the Abbotsford Turners.^the only 
things he had ever envied a millionaireavere those%4blB>tsford 
Turners and the Oliver miniatured *He really wanted to see 
them again. It did not seem a great matter to stroWvith Louis 
Althaus a few doors down Piccadilly. He did not wonder 
what the man mi^ht have to say to him. So ninny people 
had something to say to him since the doom of the Liberal 
party had been sealed, grievances to air, or claims to accen¬ 
tuate. He had the* ear of Jeiflnjfton, and it was supposed 
that Jevington influenced Lord Sarum. He did not like 
Louis Althaus, but then there were so many people he did 
not like. 

"When is your brother coming home?” he t&sked Louis. 
“ That is a very remarkabfe man, that brother of yours,” 
he said. • 

“ Do you think so ? ” said Louis, surprised. “ Roughish, 
isn’t he ? Old Karl, I shouldn’t have thought, now, you 
would have cared for old Karl; but I tell you what, he is 
one of the richest men in South Africa, one of tji^ very 
richest. It’s about that, it’s something about that," he cor¬ 
rected himself, " at least, that has some bearing upon what I 
want to speak to you about* ’ * 

“ Oh ! ” Stephen elevated his brows. Certainly he did not 
like Louis Althaus. • • 

The rooms looked very much as thejr.dld when he was 
in them before. The screen wal still hung with Raphael 
Morghen engravings, the Abbotsford Turners continued to 
adorn the panels in the oaken library. / 

“ I am not at all sure the setting isn’t too heavy. Ndt at 
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all sure I wouldn't prefer a dead level wall, neutral tinted 
canvas, and just the pictures without that distracting 
carving.” 

He spoke his thoughts aloud, thoughts that had been 
with him whAr he was last here, and he had envied the 
millionaire so few of all his possessions. 

“ Oh, you are looking at the*pictures,” said Louis indiffer¬ 
ently, leading the way, but turning round and intercepting 
his glance. 

“ Stumqjg* I suppose ? Karl goes in for art, you know. 
His fa^Rer Was a bric-^brac dealer. It runs in the blood, I 
think. All the Jews eifher buy or sell works of art. Curi¬ 
ous, isn’t it*- I’ve often noticed it.” 

“ You wanted to speak to me ? " m answered Stephen coldly, 

• not taking Ihe offered seat. He wished he had not come; 
what a cad the fellow was ! How different from his adopted 
brother. He took out his watch. 

“ I forgot I had an appointment.- I ftally can only spare 
you a couple of minutes. I have to meet my future son-in-law.” 

“ Yes ; it’s about that I want to speak to you." 

“ About— that ? ’’ gtephen grew nervous with his amaze¬ 
ment, and dlOpped his glasses. " What on earth—I beg your 
pardon.” « 

Louis interrupted him smilingly. * 

“ You are surprised that I want to speak to you about this 
engagement. Would you be surprised to hear my brother 
h$d told me all your daughter's story ? ” 

“ VdFy," Stephen said. He was surprised, startled almost 
out of composure. “ Very,” lie repeated, his face flushing. 

“ Not that it makes any difference to me. No ! I’m not 
the sort of man to bring a girlisl) esIapadS like that up against 
her.” 

The colour slowly deepened in Stephen’s face. 

“ I said to Karl kt,fhe time, girls will be girls. If I took • 
a fancy to her, it wouldn’t stand in my way.” 

Stephen was so rarely angry. He was startled now to 
know how angry he was; his breath was coming irregularly, 
his heart beating quickly. 
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“ What is it you want with me, Mr. Althaus ?" 

Louis, with his egregious smile, his complete self-satisfac¬ 
tion, thought he was getting on swimmingly; it was with 
almost a patronising smile he answered, subsiding gracefully 
into a seat: 

“ I want you to break off this engagement with her cousin ; 

I want you to give your dauglfter to me instead. No, please,” 
he raised his hand, “ please don't answer quickly. I know 
it is a surprising request. You think I hardly know her— 

you think that old affair-” h, 

Louis wanted to blurt out how very rich was Ilarl^he re¬ 
membered that the Haywards hacl nothing, practically nothing. 

“ I think,” said Stephen, cutting into the other’s explana- 
toriness, “ I think you are jnsolent, sir, insolent 1 ” 

And he turned*on his heel to leave the room.® He really* 
could not trust himself. Louis rose too. 

" Insolent! Insolent! What do you mean by insolent ? ” 
he hurried out. “Oo you knot# hcftv much tve've got ?" 

Stephen stopped a moment, and looked at the man before 
him. Did he know how much they had ? The very phrase 
explained the possibility of his daring to make such a 
proposition to him, Stephen Hayward; the” very phrase 
calmed hi\jp. Louis coukf never have comprehended how 
Stephen’s blood had boiled within him, how little his estimate 
of the class to which Louis belonged really differed from' 
his sister's. That the fellow should dare to ask, to con¬ 
template, a Hayward alliance, that he should so misunder¬ 
stand the toleration with which his presence in Sqpiety had 
been met was incredible ! * 

“ I have nothing to add,” Stephen said coldly. “ Let me 
pass, please.” But ^Loui# stqod between him and the door. 
Furious he was, too; his fury drove the blood from his cheeks 
and lips, his mouth grew spiteful, the pupils of his eyes 
contracted. « 

“ What do you think Lord John will say to that old story ? 
Wait a minute, wait! What will her aunts and uncles say^ 1 
Supposing I were to —” Stephen waved him aside _ con¬ 
temptuously. 
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“I neither know nor care what any one will say about 
some old unauthenticated story you have fished up, I do 
your brother the justice of believing he has had no hand in 
jour attempted blackmail. My daughters first marriage 
was a misfortune ”—Louis did not know there had been a 
marriage; Aline had been confused in speaking, and his 
foregone conclusion had been dnshaken. The blow staggered 
him ;• he moved forward a little in his astonishment. Stephen 
used this opportunity to get nearer the door, finishing his 
sentencQgfftoolly, with his hand on the handle —“ but still, 
the .fffTsfoftune of that marriage was a trifle compared with 
the disgust with which she and I, sir—yes, she and I—would 
look upofi Sfti alliance with you.” He got even cooler as he 
spoke. With his hand still on # the door handle, he added 
calmly, “ Pbeg to decline your offer—it was an impertinence.” 

The door closed behind him. He got into the hall, the 
street, but he recovered slowly. He had had an instinct 
against Louis, a loathing. *He reasoned with himself. He 
would not thus have answered Karl, though Karl had 
wheeled a barrow^in the streets; it was not entirely class 
prejudice. « 

“Phew!*the fellow makes me sick,” was his reflection. 
He got back into the shelter of liis club, and tried to analyse 
his rage, and rid himself of its effects. *His self-respect had 
been outraged by Louis's proposal. 

Louis’s anger at the refusal of it, and the manner of the 
refusal, was of a different calibre. It seemed to drive Joan 
and lien claims completely out of his head; he could think 
of nothing now but how to lie revenged upon the Haywards. 
Even the settlements that KarL was to make became sub¬ 
sidiary to this. He would marry the’girl—he would marry 
her with or without their consent. He swore it to himself. 
His desire for revenue brightened his wits. He lost no time 
in putting hims£lf»into communication with Aline; he had* 
not to invent anything new, the old methods were good 
enough.’ He had but to tell his man to seek out the 
Haywards’ maid; he had but to mark his course, and bribe 
it offep for him. 
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The weeks that followed were for Louis full of intrigue, 
plot, and self-control. It was the July when the boom, was 
at its height. The Althaus Bank was launched under won¬ 
derful auspices, launched at three pounds premium on the % 
one pound shares. Louis put many of his frierids in at par. 
Not that he liked giving anything away, but his intellect 
was sharpened just now, and Kte saw the necessity. Society 
sought him, hung about him, open-mouthed, with gaping 
eyes and pockets; with gold he plied the avid women, and 
with soft words and smiles. They sympathised! ruth him 
when he complained of the set the.Hayward faution'lrnade 
against him. One or two bold ones spoke to Constantia 
about him; unfortunately Stephen had kept 'his counsel 
about Louis’s proposal. When his rage grew cold, and the 
emotion of the moment had passed, he smiled at himself for 
having been so moved. He did not think it necessary to 
provoke a lecture from Constantia by telling her yrhat his 
imprudent acquaintance had made possible. He had no 
thought of danger for Aline, for, with Constantia and John, 
-it seemed to him she was well guarded. It struck him, of 
course, at the moment that Louis, being* a cad, might hint at 
or tell the old story; but, when the days went by, and he 
heard notbirfg, he set down the threat, or implied threat, as 
an empty one, spoken in the heat of the moment. “We 
both lost our tempers,” he said to himself. “ I dare say the 
fellow isn’t as bad as I made out; anyway, he has nothing to 
gain by gossiping.” ^ • 

The fellow had nothing to t gain by telling thy story, 
everything to gain by knowing there was one. It .was 
through Aline’s fears he worked, through her undeveloped 
will and understanding. L Con’s vigilance was eluded in 
crowded assemblies—for every crowded assembly had now 
the privilege of numbering Louis Althaus among its items— 
*-on race-courses, where rare chaperons were deputed to take 
Con’s place, and John played vigilant escort when the horses 
were not running, or after they had passed the ordeal of the 
judge. But Louis was vigilant while John’s horses were 
being gently walked about the paddock, were kicking at the 
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starting-post, or flashing past the judge’s chair in this or the 
other order. Aline got used to the low voice in her ear, came 
to' look for Louis’s beauty, his gentle love-making, his argu¬ 
ments, to scheme, too, to be alone with him where he could 
kiss and caress her, and fill her poor cramped mind with 
visions of him. Undeveloped child, or arrested woman, there 
were yet in her many capacities that neither Stephen nor 
Constantia had recognised; neither of them were psycholo¬ 
gists. Everything she ought to have remembered she had 
forgojjodf^* She was dangerously receptive to Louis’s love- 
making; a doctor rftigh^ have warned them, but no one 
warned them. And Louis, professional almost in his recog¬ 
nition of temperament, moved her subtly and warily, but 
very easily, as he wished her to be moved. 

Aline fook morning walks with her«maid—a maid sus¬ 
ceptible to sovereigns. And John was careless in his 
security,; the trousseau was being made, wedding presents 
were being received. After Goodwooh he and Aline would 
borrow the Duke's place in Scotland for a short honeymoon. 

“ You don’t miryl if I have some fellows up for the twelfth, 
do you?" jpked Jciin of his bride*that was to be. “We 
shall be pretty sick of each otjier by then, and it will just 
come in at the right time. Con will come Aid help you 
with the women. What do you say ? ’’ * 

She said she was quite satisfied. She was quite satisfied 
with everything—clothes, presents, arrangements generally. 
She Jjad somehow or other brightened and softened, she 
looked •charming. Some of the alertness of her childhood 
seemed to have come back to her. 

“Is she in love with you?’•* Lady Violet asked John 
satirically. • * * 

“Seems like it rf ”*said John contentedly, glancing over to 
where she sat at dinner, at the right hand of his father, the 
diamonds in her hair reflected in her eyes. Her lips weTe 
brilliantly scarlet, she was not talking—Aline rarely talked, 
but she looked happy, excited, bridal. 

“She’s rippin''handsome, isn't she?” asked John admir¬ 
ingly. “ Of course it was the Governor’s idea, he can’t do 
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without Stephen. But it’s turning out very well. There’s 
nothing in the room can touch her for looks.” .He had all 
the sense of proprietorship and satisfaction, in glancing at 
her across the table, that he would have had if, in his own. 
stables, he had found a possible Derby winner. “ And she’ll 
come on, too, you’ll see, she’ll fill out,” he said reflectively. 
He was not at all emotional, but he tried to catch Aline’s 
eye across the table. He would have liked to signify his 
pleasure and approval, but he failed in catching her eye; 
she had forgotten John. He drank his wine fSfJMm|shed 
his dinner contentedly enough, nevertheless. 

" What a little cat you are! ” was all his comment when 
Lady Violet cross-examined him as to Aline’s social and 
intellectual powers. He was quite satisfied with both. 
“ Every inch a breeder,” was his own comment on the girl’s 
aristocratic air and pose. Who the deuce wanted an intel¬ 
lectual wife ? Not Jojin ; he talked horses with Vi, in which 
she wa$ acute, Ruffes Guide, 1 in which she was well-read. 
Lady Violet and he had a thousand things in common, but 
Aline seemed an ideal wife for him. r 

He supposed she was in love with liiih, thoughjshe shrank 
from his rarely offered carecses. He rather liked her for 
that; he was' not a particularly demonstrative man himself, 
and it suited his idea of the fitness of things that Aline 
should be cold. So he talked to Vi and looked at Aline, and 
was supremely content, after the ladies had deft the room, 
to linger over his wine and continue his racing gossip, with* 
the Hon. Jack Alford of the Tuff and Jockey Club, Who sat 
on Committees with him and was also versed in form. 



CHAPTER XV 

It is extraordinary what actions are possible for a well-guarded 
youn ^ laJj^ith a venal maid. 

Aline, vftth the lovft-lig^t in her eyes, was happy that night 
at, the Duke’s dinner-party. That morning her maid had 
done the shopping alone. She had taken Aline to Karl’s 
rooms in, Piccadilly, where Louis/iow reigned lord and master, 
and she Ifad fetched her from those rooms two hours later. 
Half a year’s wages she earned as easily as nothing, and there 
was plepty more to come, Louis told her, if she held her 
tongue and did as she was told. Lfaiis—but it is never 
worth while to analyse Louis’s feelings. Aline's society made 
him remember JofD, and when he remembered Joan he was 
uncomfortable, almost more than unSomfortable by now. 

He wanted to see Joan agaiji, he wanted her to write to 
him; he realised that she had a hold on him,she knew that 
what he had told her was true, that* he had never loved 
another woman so well. It was with difficulty, always in¬ 
creasing, that .lie pushed the memory of her away from 
•him, 0 

As fisr Aline, the girl was dull of wit, but she put it in 
his. power to make Stephen regret that word “insolent,” 
she made it possible for him to take revenge on Constantia 
for her contempt, on John fcft his* indifference, on the 
Hayward clique and family for their ostracism. What form 
his revenge should fake was a detail about which he was not 
particularly clear. »If his vyas an evil temper, it was a temper 
no stronger nor wider than the man himself, it was, so to 
speak, a small, evil temper. Getting his own way soothed it. 
H,e was in half-a-dozen minds as to his course of action, when 
Karl’s cable came in answer to that very letter, the possible 
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effect of which hail driven him to speak to Stephen so hastily. 
Karl was reckless in cabling to Louis: 

“ Overjoyed at proposed marriage nothing could suit hitter- 
secure Imperial interest Cabling Hayward will make any- ~ 
arrangements for settlements he requires." ' 

Thus Karl acted the Dens ex machind, and precipitated 
matters prematurely. The cablegram arrived in the evening, 
the very evening, in fact, of the ducal dinner-party. # °Louis 
calculated, and calculated correctly, that the one intended 
for Stephen would have been sent to WesfBrit^er, < and 
Stephen would not receive it until -i.be mornibg. ’As a 
matter of fact, Stephen was in Scotland, on a hurriedrvisit 
connected with the Council of Education, and ifivas a week 
before he read the message, which was then no longer 
cryptographic. , ' 

As it was, Louis thought he was bound to act precipitately, 
and therefore he blamed Karl. All the following morning, 
when he was getting'a special li£en&, making arrangements 
at a convenient church, instructing the maid and securing 
Aline’s presence, he was blaming Karl for driving him into 
premature action, he r.as thinking of Joan, and feeling 
encumbered with the prospect of Aline’s companionship. 
He had it e#'er in the background of .his mind, where he 
had thrust Joan’s image, that she would forgive him his 
hasty marriage, that she would know it was Karl’s fault, that 
he would one day, one vague day, ask for her sympathy t and 
let her comfort him for having been thrust into such a* 
position by Karl’s impulsiveness. 

In the meanwhile, he completed his preparations, went 
back to Aline in Piccadilly, found her waiting patiently for 
him with her maid, dr6ve tH;m both down in his brougham 
to the little church in Margaret Street, and was married 
before he had quite decided what should be his next Step. 
.-Stephen’s absence in Scotland, of which they told him, 
assured him of safety from discovery for a few more hours. 
He sent the maid back to Grosvenor Street to smuggle out 
such clothes and jewellery as were possible. 

There would be a hullabaloo, there was bound to b.e ■ an 
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outcry. John, strong and stalwart, might take active steps. 
Louis did not specify what steps John might take, but he 
•said 1 * to himself that anything in the way of a fracas 
.would be undignifiecf! Louis was not handy with his fists, 
and, like most men to whom libertinism was a habit, he had 
in early, days known the taste of a horsewhip across his back. 
Taking everything into consideration, “facing the music” 
made? no appeal to him. 

•On'the othgy hwr.Tfit would be interesting to hear the 
detail^pMKm’s proposed settlements; he had no doubt of 
Karlgeflferous affection^ but there was nothing like cer¬ 
tainty. The season was "so nearly over; it was impossible 
fty him fo %'ppear at Ascot, shooting parties were hardly in 
his line, and there was nothing in the mining market to 
keep him*in England. The flotation of . the Althaus Bank, 
and its extraordinary success, seemed to have been the signal 
for a general diminution of business, for a general fall in 
values, or fictitious values. w The ordets from South Africa, 
couched in enigmatic language, all spelt “stop,” or “go 
slow,” anyway they put the damper completely on specula¬ 
tion, and encouraged, at least in ’the Althaus office, the 
opinion that the bears were in for a field day, and not before 
it was their due. They shortened sail in the -A-lthaus office, 
and prepared for squalls. 

Altogether, there seemed nothing to detain Louis in Eng¬ 
land* nothing to prevent him taking his aristocratic bride to 
•his brother, to receive personally his congratulations, and 
anything else with which he might wish to endow them. 

Louis, not being introspective, did not contrast, more 
than he could help, his voyage »n the Arizona with Joan on 
his way to England with his \fcyage 1 in the Memphis with 
Aline, eight months later, on his return to South Africa. 

Aline had the maimers and habits of her class, was care¬ 
fully dressed and attended by her maid three or four time; a 
day, was coifed and manicured, sent forward with her parasol 
and her handkerchief to take her seat on her deck-chair, 
aijd was even supplied with a novel and a footstool. Louis 
became proud of her; he told her pedigree, or, at least, her 
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relationship to the former Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to as many of his fellow-voyagers as gaye 
him the opportunity. He introduced ^people to her, often 
he stood by her chair. At first he had drawn her attention, 
to sky and sea, to phenomena of salt spray and dolour-effects; 
it had given him pleasure to remember the things Joan 
had said to him, and to repeat them, imagining himsfelf 
poetic, and an observer of Nat..*-'*. But Aline’s laSk of 
interest gradually chilled his reminfl<!£~* i a^our. Aline’s 
lack of interest seemed her most prevailing cfiiSSet^ristic., 
He frequently yawned when he^stoofl attentively by her’ 
chair, yet he was more satisfied than he had exgectpd to be 
with the wife he had won. After all, her birth and breeding 
impressed him, and that slje had no conversation and no 
mind did not detract from her value as an addendum to 
his personal consequence. Her maid was brighter, smarter, 
more appreciative, altogether better to Louis's taste, as a 
companion. They MSd frequent consultations together as 
to Aline’s toilettes and other things. Altogether, though 
the voyage back seemed infinitely longer than the voyage 
out, it was not impossibly tedipus. Th#re were jnany ladies 
on board, one or two of tt»e smaller fry of Cape • Town 
financiers, Louis’s self-esteem was always being fed and 
petted and his temper*kept sweet. Aline was still in love with 
him, very happy and content. Under Louis’s dictation she 
had written to her father and Aunt Con to tell-them so. She 
hoped they would forgive her for not awaiting their consent, 
but she could not bear John, and she loved Louis, and often 
Aunt Con had said she wanted her to be happy, and, then, 
many great families had their origin in wealth, so the line of 
demarcation Aunt Con hail drawn was merely an artificial 
one. Louis had been very proud of the wprding of Aline’s 
letter; the last trace of irritation against, Stephen and Con 
w€ht as he dictated it. It gave him back his self-confidence. 

Karl met them at Cape Town, and came on board in the tug. 

“Well, Louis, old boy, well, so you've brought your wife 
out here for her honeymoon.” 

“ Dear old man,” Louis answered affectionately, “ I didn’t , 
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feel I was properly married until you’d seen her, and given 
us your fraternal blessing! ” 

•" Oh i you shall have my blessing right enough, and 
something besides." *They shook hands, patted each other's 
shoulders, wefle altogether a little more demonstrative than 
Englishmen would have been. 

“ It was a splendid move, »an excellent move, nothing 
could* have pleased metp/bfeer; and you seemed to have 
fixed it up soajjjfiJjfc^oo—taken time by the, forelock, eh ! 
5ncl twe^tesS^tT What did Stephen say to the hurry, and 
’’that stiff s liter of his i It was awfully good of him to send 
us the sign we had been Waiting for. How did you manage, 
to persuade them ? You must tell me all about it. I sup¬ 
pose it was the Jackson affair that clinched it; they can’t 
afford to lit still and let the world se^ that Englishmen 
can’t count on their Government when they are wronged 
and oppressed. I was surprised to get your cable that you 
were coming out. No waitfhg for settlements or anything. 
Hayward never answered my message ;• took it on trust 1 
suppose. Well, h(j won’t suffer for it, nor she either. He’s 
behaved wgll to you.aLouis, and to u%,” here he gave another 
pat, "and we’ll behave well to him. Now where is the 
girl? Hang it all, Louis, just to think of yotwwPa married 
man! I suppose I may give her a kiss. “Why, it doesn’t seem 
so long ago that you used to kiss me ‘ good-night ’ yourself, 
no, nor an age.since we slept together under the counter at 
’Abrahams, the pawnbroker’s. You forget that, I suppose? 
It was*almost my first place, and I took it for four bob a 
week on condition I migfit have you to sleep with me 
, under the counter. How you used to nestle up, ‘ Lulu 
cold,’ you used to say; it. wis * L*ulu cold ’ and ‘ Lulu 
hungry ’ most of those days. And now I am asking 
whether I maj gite your wife a kiss, and she Stephen 
Hayward's daughter! \es, times have changed for «v>s, 
haven’t they ? ” 

Louis was quite ready to be sentimental; he had yet to 
break to Karl that he had not waited for Stephen’s consent 
—and then there was the “ Geldenrief ”- 
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“ But you’ve* always been good to me, old fellow, though 
I’ve been a trouble,” he answered affectionately. 

“ No, no, never a trouble—a bit of anxiety perhaps, but 
we won’t talk of that now; you’re all I’ve got belonging’ 
to me anyhow. I don’t feel it’s a sister you’re going to 
present to me, I feel it’s a daughter; you’ve been mord tike 
a son, haven’t you? And l haven’t been hard on yob, 

I hope I haven’t been hard oi. you, because you’ve *got a 
different nature from mine, and live ^A®tfi?ntly. It's all 
over now, eh? Benedict, the married man. Is jjretty? 
I’ve arranged for you both at the hoteK I didn’t"know’-what* 
your plans were. And we’ve got a heap of .things to talk 
over; it’s not all roses over here just now. But"we must see 
you finish your honeymoon jn peace.” 

Then, amid parsengers with luggage, and sailors, Kaffir 
boys, and the bustle of landing, appeared Aline, calm and 
fair and collected, in her neat serge costume, her hat, her 
veil, her gloves, all •is if fresh from Piccadilly, and Susan 
in close attendance, with her leather jewel-case. 

“ Oh, my word ! ” ejaculated Karl. p 

“All right, isn't it?’ r asked Louis, li.ping wil^ his proud 
air of proprietorship. 

“Alinef LL’j is my more than brother, my guardian, Karl 
Althaus, the millionaire.” 

“ Well, he might have left that out, mightn’t he, my dear ? 
Glad to know you,” said Karl. 

She put out her hand in its grey kid glove, a smalkhand* 
that lay in Karl’s huge paw, and attracted his eye? there 
seemed no occasion or opportunity for that contemplated 
kiss. ' . 

“ I am glad to know Louis’s brother,” she said. “ Is that 
Cape Town; do we land here ? ” # 

“Yes, that is Cape Town, and this is ^aljle Bay.” Karl 
fell a pride in his South African home. 

“ It seems very nice,” she said, in that ladylike, unin¬ 
terested way that Louis thought was such good form. 

“Nice, oh!” Karl faced the mountain for a minute. It 
was crowned with mist; behind those mists was hidden. 
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more than a continent, an empire. Karl’s ’fteart was full 
of empire just now, and his head of dreams; he was grow¬ 
ing beyond money, and the land he looked on was great 
'tyith, promise. * 

“ Louis," said Aline, “ my cabin box has not been brought 
up"jet. Susan told the men not to touch it until you went 
down." • 

“ All right. I'll see abojjJ^it; take care of that gangway. 
Karl, see to Ali n e . Qld **ftellow. will you, whilst I look after 
the thinfl^^^iold them not to turn them upside down; 
aSon’^waiffc everything spoilt." 

“ Yes, I’ll see to Aline.* Take my arm, dear. You don’t 
mind my“ calling you, dear, do you ? I dare say Louis will 
have told you he’s been more like a son to me than a 
brother, fr nursed him when he was a bqjby; he sat on my 
knee to learn his letters, used to cuddle down too, and 
pretend he was asleep, so that he shouldn’t have to learn. 
He was a sly little chaj), but affectionate, 1 believe you. 
But you don’t want me to prate about your husband, I 
dare say you’ve heard all about it; you’ll be glad to get on 
dry land again, I shogld think. I always look on the trip as 
a rest, but f suppose it's different with you.” 

Aline had nothing io say. Susan answered ter. She 
never let her mistress far out of her sight. 

“Yes, indeed, we shall be, sir, cooped up in these cabins, 
hardly room to turn round.” 

« Karl did not encourage Susan’s loquacity. He looked after 
Aline, and then returned to help Louis with the luggage and 
through the customs. * 

“ I won’t dine with you to-night; I’ll leave you by your- 
‘selves. But how about to-morr<»v ? i want a talk; I’m at 
the old rooms. Will you stroll over after breakfast ? ” 

“ Oh, come in lo-%ight. Aline is sure to go to bed early. 
What do you thftil/of her ? What did she say to you ? ’’ -, 

“ Not talkative, is she ? A bit of her aunt about her, isn’t 
there ? ’’ Karl said slowly. 

“ But she’s got the air, the right air about her, hasn’t 
she'?" Louis rejoined eagerly. 
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“ Louis, yd^pe such an affectionate fellow, have you don 
this for me ? She's—it’s got into my head that you’ve don 

this for me; it’s just like you. Tell me-” 

“ Oh, nonsense, nonsense ! ” but not in a tone to carr 
conviction. Why shouldn’t Karl think he <had sacrifice* 
himself on the altar of fraternal or imperial interests 
“Don’t worry about me. Aline is all right, just the wif. 
for me; and now you’ve got tb“^connection you want witl 
the Government. Stephen Haywaru r ‘i\ lbe Prime Ministe 
one of these days, everybody says so. It’s onTy't^jestion o 
time.” r «'•'*' 


“Well, well. I’ll see you later. “But my mind misgive 
me, my mind misgives me.” 

It did misgive him. Karl, accustomed to deal with mei 
and matters, always ready with a certain penetrative summer; 
of the people before him, had hoped to find a strong, goor 
woman side by side with his brother, one who would leac 
him, guard him, keep him from- straying backwards to thos; 
Cupid’s gardens, of his dalliances in which Karl had alway: 
known. Aline was not a strong woman, he saw that in he 
wandering eyes; that she was not a jyise one he saw too 
not one who would share the responsibility he had.alway. 
had with*- T -~«is, she was one who would add to it rather 
Karl perceived all that. 

“She hasn’t kept simple and straight herself, as a gir 
should,” he thought, remembering the old story. That sh« 
was fair and stately in her cultivated carriage did not com 
pensate him for all he missed in her; and his mind misgave 
him as he drove away. c 

He had meant to leave them alone together that evening 
but his restlessness riiade r’t impossible. Louis welcomei 
him warmly in the hotel sitting-room, was affectionately glac 
to see him, and ordered up the whisky Bottle and cigars 
remembering all Karl’s tastes. , r 

“ That’s just what we wanted, a good old cosy talk. Aline 
went to bed directly after dinner, tired out, you know. • 
don’t think she’s very strong, but Susan looks after her—f 
good girl, Susan. Did you notice her ? So you can sm&kc 
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away with an easy conscience, and they’ll 
we'want it in the morning." 

Louis's fastidiousness foresaw the room filled with fumes of 
stale smoke and whisky, and provided against it. He took 
one easy-chay - , Karl taking the other. He lit a cigarette, 
Karl a green Havana. Louis had his coffee and his liqueur 
a.t the small table by his elbo^, Karl filled half his tumbler 
with jvhisky, added a dashaf soda, and put it on the ground 
beside him whe re hej y^Td reach it easily. 

“ NowtgJJ^RTSil about it. I’ll unfold my budget when 
j'you’v^Bon^; mine’s ^ull enough. I’ve been hanging about 
that stoep at Groot SehiSur for the last week. That’s the 
biggest faaivwe’ve seen in our time, Louis, the very biggest.” 

“ You tell me all about everything,” Louis interposed, 
stretching, himself out lazily afid comfortably, “mine can 
keep. I’m married and done for, that sums it up; you’ve 
got far more interesting news. What about the Bank, and 
what’s the meaning ofV the Concessiqjjs’ Account that we 
paid ten thousand into, and what has brought business to a 
Standstill in Throgmorton Street, and lots more whats ? Go 
ahead!" ‘ ^ t 

“ I’m glhd to have you back,” said Karl; “ I haven't a 
soul I can talk to ag I do to ’you, Louis. gul^Jt wish I’d 
brought you up differently; I wish I had known what I 
know now when you were a little fellow, and would have 
taken it in.’’ 

"Oh ! well,'I dare say I know more than you think; but 
whatsit all about, what’s wrong ? ’’ 

What Karl Althaus had to tell his brother is an old 
story now, trite and stale and almost forgotten. For years 
Karl had thought only of mon^y, and of how to acquire it, 
of land and how to become possessed of it, but his big heart 
and big brain wanted only impetus and opportunity to open 
to, finer truths thgft that money is power. Joan had giyen 
the impetus, circumstances the opportunity, and the Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony had indicated the direction. 

The grievances of British residents in Johannesburg had 
reached the culminating point. The laws made by the Boers 
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to suit the Bojsrs pressed ever more hardly on those whose 
interests were not represented in either Raad. The position 
had become intolerable. Moved partly by genuine patriot¬ 
ism, partly by the counsel of the woman he loved, a little, 
perhaps also by self-interest, Karl Althaus fcad definitely 
joined the party of revolt. But he hardly anticipated seriohs 
opposition ; it was a big game t of bluff that he thought would 
be played, with cannons for cou^t^s. The coming of Stephen 
Hayward's daughter meant that il.;' British residents in 
Johannesburg held the fifth ace; ana ttfe ^:^ v ace was 
Imperial support. r 

"What have you told Stephei. Hayward?” Karl asked 
Louis. " When I got your wire, when I knew he had given 
you his daughter, and that you were both on the way 
out, I took heart. I went up to Rhodes with.the news.. 
‘ Stephen Hayward has given his daughter to my brother,’ 
1 told him, ‘ I asked him for a sign, and he has given his 
daughter to my brother, and sent them both out Here.’ 1 
suppose, by the way, it was Stephen’s idea you should come 
out here, and be on the spot when the row came ? ” 

“ You know, Karl, yo^ may be very well up in the politics 
of the Rand, but you know precious little about politics in 
England, v if you think Stephen Hayward represents the 
Government!*’ 

" He represents the Haywards, and the Haywards repre* 
sent the country, all that is best and most constitutional in it.” 

“ Stick-in-the-muds, that’s what the Haywards are. You’ll, 
never get the Haywards to move.” „ 

"We must, Louis, we must. >lt’s life and death to South 
Africa, it is life and death to British interests here. I do 
believe it’s life and defith t<^ British interests throughout the 
world if we lose South Africa ; and lose it we shall if these 
eighty thousand Englishmen are left ^o their fate, to be 
trampled on, oppressed, fired at and tiunted when they 
threaten reprisals, intrigued against successfully when they 
appeal to their Commissioner, thrust on one side when they 
expose their grievances, forbidden to bear arms, to live free, 
deprived of suffrage, their rights ignored,” 
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“ Draw it mild, old fellow, we haven’t starved out here.” 

“ No ! ” Karl said bitterly, “ because we've run with the 
hare and hunted with the hounds, because we’ve forgotten 
w;e were Englishmen. But I’m sick of truckling, they think 
less and less ef us through it. We’ve got to fight 'em, or 
anyway frighten ’em. That damned fort at Pretoria has 
got to be seized.” • 

"■■You’re such a surpris?--to me in this mood, I don’t 
know what to s^yaW.’^ems a storm in a tea-cup to me.” 

. “ It wjJMWfa hurricane by-and-by.” 

< Kan tolcf^Louis everything, walking up and down the 
room, now in glowing sentences, now in disjointed phrases. 
He talked far into the night, with the longing a man has 
for sympathy, for comprehension, from his own kith and 
•kin. • • 

Louis, at first amused, grew tired, then bored; he yawned, 
lie lookecj at his watch. Karl went on talking revolution, 
Louis drowsed in his easy-chair, answering yes and no, 
murmuring sympathetic agreement, longing for Karl to 
exhaust himself. §ut Karl woke him suddenly when, d 
propos of nothing, he said : • 

" Tell me, you never told me, jf you saw anything of Joan 
de Groot in London. • I hear you went over same 

boat; did you get friendly with her ? Hers is the very pen 
w? want now and must have. What is she doing ? Where 
is she ? ” 

* “ Joap—-Joan de Groot,” stammered Louis. “ Where is 
she ? where ? ” 

“Yes, man, where, and what is she doing ? ” 

“ I don't know.” 

It was the truth, he did not Ifnow. * His mind followed 
the question—she and her unborn child, where were they ? 

"Karl, I don’t t knWw. I tried to find out, I wanted to 
know, it’s not my mult,” .He was agitated; Karl saw WS 
was agitated. " She gave me the slip; I swear to you I 

never meant to lose sight of her like this-” 

Karl did not understand his agitation; there were tears in 
Louis’s eyes and his voice was unsteady, even his cheeks 
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had flushed a little. “ I never meant to lose sight of her. 

I wish to God I knew where she was. You have heard 
something-” 

Karl went over to him. * , 

“ What a sentimentalist you are,” he said, « what a senti¬ 
mentalist. I begin to think that any way I had educated 
you, you would have turned Cut the same. I tell you of the 
biggest bit of Empire-making has been done since Clive 
was in India, and you yawn your'liw^i-^ff. 1 ask you the 
address of a woman that I told you to keep yS&^^e^on, and 
because you haven’t got it you are half hystecVcal. '''Neveu 
mind, old chap, if you have lost sight of her. One woman 
at a time for you, I suppose, and you were completely taken 
up with the present Mrs. .^lthaus.” 

Louis's smile was sickly. 11 

“ But I’m disappointed,” Karl said, walking up and down 
again, “ I must admit I’m disappointed. I thought you two 
would have become*Triends. I thought you’d have given me 
news of her. I told you before, didn’t I, Louis ? she's the 
one woman in the world for me. And she’s free now.” 

He grew silent a minute, thinking -of her. Ixmis’s heart 
was beating fast; what woujd Karl say if he knew—.— ? 

" The&-te”no good writing to her,* I shall wait till I go 
over. I’ll find her out—I’ll ask her again.” 

Louis was sick with fear, perhaps with shame. Karl weht 
on talking. “ Everything she taught me, everything. Do 
you know those lines ?— , • 

‘ Ever the faith endures; (England, my England, 

Take me and break me, I am yours, 

England ! my own.’ , 

B >' 

She taught ’em to me, made me repeat them after her as 
if I’d been a child. You ought not tqt have let her out of 
yeur sight or out of your knowledge. AjSlfe is such a brave 
little woman, but she has very little money, my mind misgives 
me—I can't understand about the ' Geldenrief,’ I -think she 1 
may have got. into bad hands. Louis, as I’m talking I’m 
getting frightened for her. You must have heard of her, you 
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oi^ght to have heard of her. Isn’t she writing anything ? How 
is she living ? What is she living on ? Who’s fighting her 
battles for her ? Oh, Louis, with all your love-making, you 
y don’t know what it is to have a little woman like that, all life 
and sweetness, tugging all the time at the gizzard of you.” 
He stood still a minute, miserably, silently. “ I wanted her, 
how I wanted that woman! 'Never as badly as I do now. 
I’m an old fool to you, I >s.J\v I’m an old fool, but she kissed 
me once— o( hex-pgm free will—God bless her. Louis, you 
_oughttf^ifiCve brought me word of her. You knew how it 
was .with dife." Louts > stammered out that he did not know, 
had notjgiiessed. 

“Oh, yes, yes, I told you. I must own—you won't think 
less of me, will you ? or that I c§re for you less—but I must 
own that Sbme of the reason why I was loftging so to see you, 
to have a good old talk, was just to hear you say where you 
jl^d left .her, how she was looking. What did she say to you, 
Louis? I’ve got a thirst on me when Pthink of her.” He 
finished off his whisky at a gulp. 

How had she locked ? What had she said to him ? Louis, 
even Loui^ could not meet his brotlffer’s eye. 

“I dare say she’s all right,” be got out. “What do you 
mean by ‘she has nd money,’ and about the % C\lfdenrief’ ? 
She’s got a good income—the farm is hers.” 

* “ No, no! the farm is ours.” 

“Ours?" he exclaimed, unguardedly, thrown off his 

“Ye*, didn’t I write you? It is that which has bothered 
me,, that’s what I don’t understand. She renounced the 
farm in favour of the next-of-kin, that drunken half-breed 
Josephus de Witte. We've bAight it off him for eight 
thousand pounds.” 

“Renounced. — rgno-fiiced he muttered, growing pale. 

‘•Wouldn’t have'anythiag to do with it, she wrote, \^an 
Biene told me about it, he wouldn’t show me her letter; it 
gave no explanation, he said. I can't make it out; of course, 
I sjiall preserve her rights. But I get puzzled sometimes; 
like to-night, for instance, I get uneasy. What- became_of 
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her ? What Is she doing ? If she’d married again I should 
have heard—I do believe she would have written to tell me. 
It would be just like her to renounce thp property if she had 
married again, but no! she would not have done that either —* 
not so soon, at least. I thought you would have brought me 
news. I shan’t be able to stand this much longer; I shall 
have to go over." His hand shook a little, Louis saw it by 
the drink in the tumbler. " 

“I’m sorry, Karl, I’m sorry, .it wasn'E^^ay-s^ult, dear old 
Karl; I’m sorry.’’ He was still fumbling with wordfe^azed• 
at what he had heard. * - 

“ Oh, never mind. I must get used to it.” He .emptied 
his glass. 

“But the f Geldenrief'?r Then I was right to buy up 
the shares?’’ HI was anxious to press, to pursue the 
subject. 

“We could have dealt with r the deep without touching 
the outcrop. You’v? paid about two hundred thousand for 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds’ worth of machinery, 
and not the latest either. I don’t blame you, old fellow, 
you meant well, we all make mistakes, but ,you might 
have let me know what you were up to. It will right 
itself, I sffjTJ?6se. If what we’re prdjecting comes off, it 
will pay to work a lower grade ore, and the ‘Geldenrief’ 
may still yield a dividend. I shall do nothing with the lancl 
until I’ve found the little woman, until I’ve got to know 
what she wants, what her meaning was. She always had* 
compunctions as to how she had treated De Groot; I Suppose 
that was it. But you look pale, old fellow, tired. I’ve kept 
you up too long, first yrith my politics, and now with my love, 
affairs. But 1 have no secVets from you. I’m off, now. I’ve 
got to go back to Johannesburg in a couple of days; I’ve got 
all my instructions now, the way is pretty clear. Good-night, 
olcT chap, take a long morning, you loolc done up; it’s that 
confounded cigarette-smoking. And don’t you worry because 
you've lost sight of Joan de Groot, I'll find her, never fear. 
I don't suppose there's anything wrong. I'm a fidgetty pld 
fool. You know I always fidget over you, if you’re out of 
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sight too' long, if I don’t know where you are, and what 
you’re up to. Good-night! ” 

But Louis had a bad night, with troubled dreams, uneasy 
vsleep, and, though he called up to his aid all his grievances 
against Joan; the shape and substance had gone out of them, 
they could not .fill the room, they could not shut out her 
small face, her wavy hair, hfer words, “ Louis, if your ‘ for 
ever 1 meant three monthc, let it last a little longer," 

What had became of her ? 

WhnL.mnu fa Karl say if he knew ? 



CHAPTER XVI 


What followed made history. 

Louis and his wife had arrived in South Africa on^Jje ev.e. 
of the Jameson Raid. Karl, interestjrtg himselFln the up¬ 
rising that was being engineered from Cape Town, J;ried to 
carry Louis with him. Louis, fearful lest Karl should rush, 
home on a search for Joan,, fearful lest Karl should suspect 
his loyalty in the ‘matter of the “ Geldenrief,” fSll, or pre¬ 
tended to fall, in with his revolutionary sympathies. 

Owing to Karl’s trust in hinij owning to Rhodes’s .habit of 
leaving all details tff trusted lieutenants, Louis, after Karl 
had gone back to Johannesburg, came to have more power 
in his hands than any other man of the jvhole paHy. The 
way he used his power*was to invent «eodes, intrigue with 
contractors, undermine petty officials, delay, and bungle. 

The anm^Bbuis had ordered failed tt> arrive, the ammuni¬ 
tion Louis had provided failed in quantity and quality. Up 
in Johannesburg grave faces counted men and arms, and 
looked at each other bewildered. Everything.waited. 

Then the young hot-heads, impatient and restless pn the' 
borders of Bechuanaland, grew tired of waiting. « They 
moved — they were beyond recall. Older hot-heads, big 
with great purpose—South Africa to be won, and the heel 
stamped on the serp’ent - head of treason—were beyond 
reason. The Empire-maker’s half-hearted cry of “wait" 
fell on ears deaf, purposely deaf, to its ^:hq. A small man 
in T big moment precipitated th$ crisis. * Through Louis’s 
instrumentality, that word “ wait ” reached Johannesburg in 
a tone of thunder; it died away before it could catch that 
brave little band that looked to Johannesburg for reinforce¬ 
ments and support. 
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.When Louis heard that Jameson was moving; when a 
foolish official high in the Cabinet told him this, told him 
also that the whole plot was discovered, the leaders were all 
k known, that peremptory orders were being despatched, that 
Willoughby and Jameson would be treated as invaders of 
a friendly State, practically as pirates, that they would be 
shot, that Johannesburg rebals would be similarly treated, 
that the British Government was cabling sympathetically to 
Kruger; a panic, a paroxysm of fear came over the man, he 
dreaded he knew not what. He cabled Karl: “Flotation 
inde.fmitel^■•postponed- London takes all shares,” and then, 
terrified^ at what he ha<? done, and at what he had left 
undone, picturing Karl in prison in Pretoria, himself impli¬ 
cated, he hurried Aline and Susan on board the first steamer 
that sailed, and was half-way home beftye he had regained 
his nerve. 

Karl interpreted Louis’s message that Jameson too had 
been stopped! and he [fersiladed his colleagues to accept his 
interpretation. Nothing synchronised. What Cape Town 
already knew, Johannesburg heard too late. For those 
words, London takes $11 shares, coming to him from Stephen 
Hayward’s son-in-law meant to Karl Althaus that the Home 
Government was prepared to give active supports He hur¬ 
riedly left for Cape Town to get further instructions. 

* When the crucial moment came in Johannesburg, when 
at length they he.ard there that Jameson had not been 
stopped, that he was marching forward, expecting reinforce¬ 
ments* to ride out to meet him, there was no Karl Althaus 
on the spot to dominate the situation. There were weak 
men, and cold-blooded ones, there were poltroons, and there 
were wiseacres, there were, th^ mdn who said that ten 
thousand rounds of ammunition would last the rifles less 
than an hour, there were men who recalculated for the 
hundred and fiiltftime all the chances against them, there 
was every one to counsel delay, hesitation, inaction, to 
counsel the safeguarding their own individual interests. 
There was no mah, no big, brave, unselfish man, to muster 
what arms, what fighting power, they had, and to march 
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out with these to join the heroes who had advanced .to 
their aid. 

The desperate muddle that then ensued has now culminated 
in our peaceful possession of the country we have won again, 
and again. But no such vision of the future‘compensated 
Karl for the news he heard when he reached Cape Town. 
There he heard of the great disaster, of the brave little band 
looking for the reinforcements that came not, of the lost 
lives, the surrender, the arrest of his friends, his companions, 
the men he had led into danger, of the Reform leaders in 
gaol, and Kruger malignantly triumphing over tl»e “tOTtoise 
that had put out its head.” It ^as‘ heartbreaking to Karl 
Althaus, literally heartbreaking. He had nevfcr been ill in 
his life, but he broke down in Cape Town, when he heard all 
Van Biene had to* tell him, all the newspapers w%re full of, 
when he realised the ruin of his hopes and plans. 

Breakdown takes unromantic forms, and Karl Althaus 
was never a figure fo*. romance. * Hd got a chill on fiis jour¬ 
ney up, he had been forty hours without food, he was in a 
state of the intensest, most deplorable, depression. Two 
hours after his arrival in Cape Town l\p was in bed with an 
acute attack of dysentery. For a full week events went on 
without him. m He had a magnificent (Constitution, but he 
had tried it severely*. He was a wreck at the end of the 
week. Nevertheless, he wanted to go back. • 

That hotel at Sea Point, the best hostelry in South Africa, 
to which they had brought him in his sudden illness, was for 
him as a prison. All day in his agony the sun blaz^.1 into 
the windows of his bedroom, and the sea swelled smoothly 
and glassily in the bay beyond, and sun and sea seemed part 
of the fever which cohsum§d Ijim, and part of the barrier 
which lay between him and the men by whose side he should 
have stood. All the days and nights of tiiat week he wanted, 
to gs back; raging in the enforced cpnfinem^n\ of his sickroom, 
he was the despair of his nurses and the terror of his doctor. 

They told bis state to a man who valued Karl Althaus— 
there were many such in Cape Town, but this man Karl 
Althaus valued. 
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.This man came from his own misery in Groot Schuur, and 
sat by Karl’s bedside. ' 

“ You want to get back; but there’s nothing to be gained 
,by going back,” he fold Karl, who, as he lay and looked at 
his friend, listened, and began to feel alive again, because 
here was Rhodes, shading him from the glare of sun and sea, 
and with Rhodes was strength. 

“ The Commissioner has gone up; I saw him before he 
started.” 

"What did you tell him ? what did you say to him ? ” 

“jrtold-Jiim I didn’t care a damn what his instructions 
were, or what authority #e’d got; but if a hair of Jimmy’s 
head wa3 injured-” 

He could not sit still and contemplate such a possibility. 
He turned his back to Karl; nobody should see his face, when 
he thought of Jimmy, of what might happen to him. 

“ Go on, for God’s sake, go on,” cried Karl from his sick¬ 
bed. Rhodes turned rdund at that; Ifcarl could see the sun 
had dazzled his small bloodshot eyes. 

He took out a cigar, and lighted it with shaking hand, 
forgetting he was i« a sick-room. *“T told him if a hair of 
Jimmy’s head was hurt, aye, 4 or of any of them. I’d power 
enough left—I’m a broken man, but I’ve power enough left 
—to—to raise hell in the land. I told* him if he didn't bring 
•him back to me here safe, I’d arm every black in Rhodesia;” 
he puffed vigorously at his cigar, but his hand shook as he 
held it, “ and in Bechuanaland. I told him—I’m a broken 
manjbut I’ve got millions of money behind me, and half a 
continent of fellows that—*that still trust me, and if she goes 
back on us, the Mother Country ”—he was speaking slowly, 
and Karl hung on his word%, ev^ry nSte in that deep husky 
voice shaking through him in his weakness, “ if she goes back 
. on us,” he bit his. cigar almost in half, but his voice was 
lowered, not rais^i in hi^terrible excitement, "I’ll arm^ivery 
black in the country and send them war whooping with rifles, 
and with Maxims, and with cannon, until there isn’t a Boer 

left living in the* b-y country. That’s what I told him." 

He puffed at his cigar and cursed it because it would not draw. 
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Karl, lying in bed, too weak to move, watched the big man, 
and took comfort. They were restless men, those pioneers; 
Rhodes had come to sit with his sick friend, but sitting was 
impossible to him for long. * 

" I’ve been an Englishman,” he said, pulling .himself up, a 
strong man, over six feet in height, and fleshy; he flung out 
his arm, looked at his big fist,and repeated, "I’ve been an 
Englishman, though South Africa made a man of me. I was 
a rotten puny boy when I left England; she nurtured me 
badly, had no suck for me, shoved me out. I’ve dreamt of 
her, fought for her—by God! Karl ^Uthaus ! i’• henever 
raised his voice, “ if through her Belay, her damnable calm 
and red tape, there is a hair of one of those linen’s heads 
injured, I’ll pull the place down upon her. I’ll make hell 

through the lengt(j and breadth of the b-y Continent, 

I’ll-” 

Then he broke down and flung himself on the easy-chair 
by Karl’s bedside anc^groaned; the Bed shook and the room 
shook, but Karl was comforted. 

Karl, weak and shrunken, grown grey of face, put out a 
shaky hand. « , 

“ Cecil, old man, keep up }> everything depends on you 
now.” m . 

“ No, I’m broke, I’ve resigned. I’m a damned fool to talk 
as if I had any power left." He lifted up his head, but the* 
gleam that had been in his eyes when he talked of vengeance 
had gone out of them, and he looked what he said he was— 
a broken man. * 

“But we must do something-*-I must get back—this 
blasted illness—’’ Karl moved with difficulty, with groans 
of weakness, the sweat fcreak^pg put on his forehead. “ That 
fool is keeping liquor from me, making me as weak as a rat. 
Cecil, I can’t sleep—those poor fellows! ” 

"Ah!” 

“ Blast this illness.” 

He could not lie in his bed quietly, he turned and tossed 
and cursed his body. He was desperate’ to get back to 
Pretoria, it seemed to him he had deserted his post, h'e 
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wanted to be shot, he would rather have died with the 
troopers who had fallen, or been in prison with the others, 
than be here. To be here in safety, in bed in Cape Town, 
jnade him rave and dhrse, made him swear—and cry. 

The other, man had told him there was nothing to be 
gained by going back ; but if Rhodes had told him he ought 
to go, he could not have mqyed. The world was all black 
that afternoon to those two, not because they had failed, both 
of them had before that faced failure, and worse, but because 
through them their friends were in jeopardy. The big man 
was indorse plight tjian Karl. He had a reputation, and he 
had lost it. He had *a friend, a friend who was dearer to 
him than hitnself, or his ambitions, or any country—and his 
friend was in danger. Still it was he who recovered himself 
first in this interview. He had* come hgre to comfort Karl 
because he heard that Karl was ill and broken. And Karl 
sobbed iirhis bed, lost*his self-control before the other, and 
raved. * • • 

"This won’t do—this won’t do, old man.” Rhodes put 
his hand on the bed-clothes. He was of a different race 
and hardier. “ fTerg, I’ve got a fl^sk with me, have a pull. 
Damn the doctors; there’s only one of them who knows 
everything.” , % 

Ah ! that friend of his, how gentle.he was, and he knew 
^everything! 

"We’ve got to face the music, there’s lots to be done, 
though I think it is better done here than in Pretoria. Here 
or at, home. Pull yourself together. I’m no good to any¬ 
body. I don’t know what»to be after until I know Jimmy’s 
safe. God damn it! what fools we’ve been." 

Silence fell between them ry>w and again. They said a 
few disjointed words, first one of them and then the other. 
They could not see daylight. They had been so strong, and 
s* self-reliant, '^hey ha^ meant to win an Empire, a ink they 
had ended by wrecking a community. On their strength and 
self-reliance the others had counted. They had withdrawn 
the plank when *the swimmers were in deep waters. They 
iVied to talk things over, but disjointed words and phrases 
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were all that came. Their friendship wag riveted in the 
silences that fell between them—in the moments when 
neither of them could face the other. When they parted 
they had settled nothing. t 

That night Karl Althaus nearly went under. He had 
a relapse, and he shivered on the brink of death. In his 
sick man’s fancy the smell of .death was in his nostrils, and 
the room was cold. He wanted Louis, wanted something 
of his own near him. He had nursed Louis more than once 
through childish illnesses, and held him in his arms ^hrough, 
fevered nights. He wanted Louis notg to put r» Warm hand 
in his; they were turning grey "antl cold and he wanted 
some one to pull him back from the brink. Hut there was 
no Louis there ; Karl shivered the night through alone. In 
the morning hired,, hands were fetched. He was f cared for, ■ 
but not by the boy who had always been his care. 

He asked for Louis, and they Had to tell iilrn of his 
brother’s hurried flight, of his disappearance. Heaven only 
knows what Louis had feared, but, immediately the news of 
the abortive raid had reached him, he had fled the country. 
Letters, papers, telegrams, accounts, all had been left behind, 
and everybody concerned was incriminated. Karl, with the 
facts staring hjra in the face, said to himself only that Louis 
always had been a bit of a coward: he pitied him because 
he was not stronger. But, when his friend came to se# 
him again, he concealed his soreness of feeling and de¬ 
fended Louis, saying his brother was right i’n considering 
the position of his wife. , 

That second coming of his friend was the end of Karl’s 
illness. Rhodes burst into the room in something of his old 
impetuous manner, with hi t s face alight. He did not wait 
for the doctor’s permission, nor did he hear the nurse's 
warning. He was waving a thin cablegram, the broken, 
look.* had gone; he was himself again, great, though not 
quite sober perchance. 

" It’s all right, old fellow, all right She’s moved, she's 
moved, that dear old blessed Mother of outs, she’s stretching 
herself, she's waking up. Hurrah! look at this . . 
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Karl stretched out a feeble hand, but the other read to 
him, his voice deep with satisfaction, and just that wonderful 
husky note in it again that told of his emotion: 

\ 4 “ 1 Two regiments ordered, to South Africa. Flying squadron 
mobilised.' What do you think of that ? ” 

Karl’s weak smile was eloquent. 

• “ I thought that’s what ypu'd think. Fairfield wires, 
straight from the Colonial Office. And they’ve claimed all 
the prisoners for trial in England.” 

• ."But, why have they mobilised—how—what has hap- 

. pen e^n" * u t 

“ What has happened ? ''A miracle ! Kaiser Billy has done 
the trick ; he"thought she meant it when she slept on, and let 
us sweat. He played a dirty German trick. He thought she 
'Was asleep? and he gave a kick. ‘ Codlip’s your friend, not 
Short,’ was his game. And lo! and behold, he’s kicked her into 
life, aiuTSTTe's awake, and looking over here at us. He cabled 
Kruger to congratulate him on his esca 5 e,—and she woke up 
and flung the Convention at him. Good old Kaiser Billy. 
We're all right now. I’m too full of business to go into detail; 

► I’ve got % thousand things to do before I get away. And I 
must get away. If Jimmy's got to stand his trial he mustn’t 
stand it alone. You must get back as quickly r> possible-” 

* “Of course. Never mind being ill—they’ll lift you on board. 
I’ve taken your passage on the Dunvegan Castle. She sails to¬ 
morrow,so you 1 veanother night toget strong in. That precious 
brother of yours will only have ten days’ start of you after all. 
You'll have to teach him to 1 keep his mouth shut.” 

The man was so full of his news, of the rapid shifting of 
the position, the panorama of evepts hiving moved so quickly, 
that he had no time for Karl’s protest on Louis's behalf, nor 
.for hesitation on his own. There wasn’t a trace of depression 
o* doubt left in 4rim. TJie very moment he had the news 
that the regiments were being sent out, and the fleet had 
mobilised, the very moment he knew the supine old Mother 
in the sea had stirred and moved, and stretched out her 
afrns to her sons, his buoyancy carried him triumphantly 
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through the months, the years; his intellect reasserted itself, 
and he saw the inevitable end. 

" We’ve got her, Karl; she won’t go back on us now. As 
sure as there is a God in Heaven the iBritish flag will wave 
over a united South Africa. There will be amy amount of 
time wasted, red tape unwound, and talkee, talkee, but in 
the end we’ll make ’em see vdiere the country was drifting 
when you and I stepped in to save it for them." He talked 
rapidly as he filled the sick-room and flooded it with promise. 
The mantle of prophecy was upon him; he saw thresh t(ie. 
years. , <• * 

“ Two damned fools we’ve been—two damned foolp, they’ll 
call us. We shall hear it is all our fault while'they blunder 
on with their diplomacy. But we’ve woke ’em up, Karl, my 
boy, we’ve woke ’em up.” He shouted to-day rft the sick 
man, who could have shouted back too with joy, because he 
was going to be moved, going to be taken out oF [>ed, and 
into the air, and naje strong and well again. He did not 
know what was going to be done with him, or why, but 
he was infected by the other’s enthusiasm, and the shadow 
of sickness rolled awajr before the wermth and r vigour of 
the strong man who was happy in what he saw, or foresaw. 

“What am ih to do at home? You must tell me what I 
am to do.” * 

“Sit on the steps of the Colonial Office and shriek our 
justification:—the Drifts, the Bewaarplatzen, the education, 
the franchise, the prohibition to bear arms. Sit and sjiriek; 
work the press. Oh, it's all right. She won't go tovsleep 
again over this job. Two damndd fools, they’ll call us; but 
they’ll call us patriots before we’re dead, see if they don’t.” 

We have lived to sfee thf words come true, lived to hear 
one of the “ damned fools ” hailed as the greatest English¬ 
man of the nineteenth century. But the grjpat Englishman,* 
justified to-day in his foresight and confidence, died before 
the time had come for him to wear his laurels. He lies on 
the summit of the mountain, and dominates men’s minds, 
sways their judgments, and illuminates their imaginations; 
living he never wore his laurels. * 4 * 
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On this wonderful morning, when he heard that the 
answer to Kaiser William’s congratulatory telegram was the 
shipping of two regiments and the mobilisation of the fleet, 
his heart swelled witfi pride and satisfaction. He was ready 
to face the .music, to face any kind of music they might 
make about him, to take full responsibility for all blunders, 
and full blame for all mistakes. He wanted to take every¬ 
thing upon himself, so that all others concerned might go 
free. But he had inevitable preparations to make and busi¬ 
ness to conclude. Karl must go alone, and he would follow 
as' sodfTasat^was possible. 

" But don’t you make %ny mistake; Chesham is the man 
for us, lie’s ptoved himself every inch a man. Your Stephen 
Hayward has fizzled out—that was another of our mistakes; 
Chesham ought to have been ih it frorr^ the first, not Hay¬ 
ward. Your brother promised everything in his name, and, 
wheiTlt't'attie to the piflch, there was nothing to show for it, 
and Louis bolted homeVith the daughter on the first hint 
of danger. I asked him, asked him myself, caught hold of 
the skunk—I beg your pardon—and tried to get him to go 
straight ujp there* ug to Johannesburg, with Stephen Hay¬ 
ward’s, daughter, and lead the rebellion. They couldn’t have 
repudiated us then.”. % 

“He was bound to consider her safety,” said Karl loyally. 

* “ Safety ! ” contemptuously. “ She would have been safe 
enough holding the forts at Johannesburg with her husband 
by her side. With an English Minister’s daughter inside the 
BritisjT lines, and defiance flung in the face of Kruger, even 
with the High Commissioner to back him, every loyalist in 
South Africa would have flocked to help them, and that ape¬ 
faced hypocrite in Pretoria woul^ have yielded all they asked 
for. I see it clearly enough now.” 

He grew almost dejected again, thinking of the blunders 
that had been ma^e. He # was ever a man of moods, easily de¬ 
pressed, easily elated, but with a wonderful power of prophecy, 
of w^ich we reap the fulfilment. 

In the midst <ff his work and his troubles, for the waters 
jjrtre very stormy, and no one had yet reached port, he found 
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time to superintend Karl’s removal to the Dunvegan Castle, 
to pat him on the back and shake him by the hand, to put 
life and spirit into him. For Karl was humbled; he had not 
the Empire-maker’s gifts of prophecy and prescience. He 
was tortured continuously by his sense of hi,s own short¬ 
comings, by his own failure. He felt he had been faint in 
the fight; his heart had not been in that call to arms—he 
knew that, and, when the crucial moment came, he had not 
been there to meet it. 

Of course, at the last, he remembered when and how he 
could help. Van Biene was instructed that no mofiey.was 
to be spared in Pretoria; he had carte'blanche for everybody’s 
expenses. It seemed to Karl that all he could' do to com¬ 
pensate the Reform leaders for the troubles he had brought 
upon them was to f>our out Mis money in their service. Even 
at the last he would have gone back to share their trial and 
their punishment with them, had it not been lriavlvAiipos¬ 
sible for him. 1 

He was carried on board, but his constitution triumphed, 
and before they were three days out he was on his feet again. 
By the time they landed there was no pace of illness about 
him ; he was ready for the work that was before him. 

He was a Jjttle sore with Louis for his flight, and a' 
doubt of the younger man played about him and plagued 
him. Van Biene, as well as the Empire-maker, had come to 
bid Karl farewell. From Van Biene he got Joan de Groot’s 
address, the address from which she had seftt the papers, 
and Van Biene had fluttered his doubts into actuality. ’ 

“ He has never explained to you why he bought those 
‘ Geldenriefs,’ has he ? ” Van Biene had asked casually, for 
Karl had few business 1 secrets from Van Biene, and it was 
not the sort of transaction that remains hidden. 

On the voyage home Karl wondered often why Van Biene, 
had asked that question about Louis and the^teeldenrief ” im¬ 
mediately after he had given Joan de Groot’s address. Had 
there been a chink wherein they could enter, a weak place in 
Karl’s loyalty to wants his adopted brother, the fluttering doubts 
would have made entrance. But there were no weak places. 



CHAPTER XVII 

4 ' 

Karl Althaus landed in England the third week in January. 
'Nothing was then being spoken of in London but the Raid, 
everj^h^e they were applauding the conduct and diplomacy 
of the Colonial Sec?e*arjj, The feeling against the German 
Empefbr was deep, but the expression of it was loud. 

Stephen Hayward at Glasgow had gloried in our “splendid 
isolation.” The phrase flattered the ^public pride in our 
national unpopularity. It was obvious that South African 
politics,bad at last won a hearing. At Glasgow and Man¬ 
chester, at Newcastle/ at Birmingham, at Wolverhampton, 
the spokesmen of the Government ha? nothing to tell their 
audiences so interesting as the truths about the Transvaal. 
They had no difficulty in persuading their fellow-countrymen 
that, wHbther they called it filibustering or the passionate 
patriotism of a forlorn hop<f, the leaders gf that ill-fated 
expedition were heroes. And, come what might, their 
jcountrymen would stand by and applaud them, and hold 
them morally harmless. Jameson and Willoughby leaped 
into public favour at a bound, a position that they have never 
since xlone anything to jeopardise. In the light of to-day, 
the slquel to their trial reflects credit on the august host, 
who threw open the gates of Sandringham, and welcomed 
one of them as his guest, straight from the prison where he 
had expiated his mistaken bravety. 

, It was not necessary for Karl Althaus to shriek the 
Uitlanders’ grievances and the raiders' justification into the 
public ear. The public mouth was shouting it. There was 
no such sympathy for the Reform Leaders, and it was with 
infinite difficulty »that any show of justice was gained for 
them. Their position was misunderstood, through a series 

m «i 
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of blunders, and through one man’s incapacity; they had 
been made to appear cowards when in truth they were 
only fools. Karl heard his race and his religion attacked 
because that which it had been impossible to do had not 
been done. The press and the public were too eqger to exalt 
Dr. Jameson and his band to stop and inquire into the 
real causes of the disaster. The f rashness, the impetuosity, of 
the attacking force were understood and sympathised \yith. 
The actual situation of Johannesburghers and the true 
reasons for their inaction were not understood. Karl made 
himself hoarse metaphorically by shrieking it, but JJxr'truth 
of it hardly got as far as St. Stephen's, it certainly never 
reached Printing House Square, and outside London' it w$s 
lost in the enthusiasm for the men who were being conducted 
to their trial in Bovj Street fhrough an admiring throng of 
onloookers. 

Of course, alsain the light of recenf events, the«t*WKpt to 
occupy, with five humjj-ed Borderland‘Police and a guarantee 
fund of sixty-one thousand pounds, a country that has taken 
over four hundred thousand soldiers three years to conquer, 
at a cost of one hundre^and seventy fnjllifins, seems pheno¬ 
menally brave or abnormally foolhardy. But the*"women 
and children iq- danger” excuse, though more subtly than 
realistically true, nevertheless carried conviction. 

The palace in Park Lane was ready now for the occupancy 
of its master. It had been understood that the flat in 
Piccadilly was at the disposal of Louis and *bis wife, but, 
on Karl’s arrival in England, Louis and his wife wefe not 
there. • 

The affair of the Raid had displaced everything else ‘ in 
Louis’s mind, and he hfcd bolted precipitately. By the time 
he had assured his own safety at sea, he had told himself 
that Karl would remain in Johannesburg. When he had 
heard Karl was in Cape Town he had feft sure that his 
brother would not leave South Africa Until the Reform 
Leaders were tried. When, finally, there wbs no doubt Karl 
was in England, Louis felt certain that'if Joan, too, had 
remained there he would have heard from her. Karl hpd 
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no clue to her whereabouts, he was sure. Anyway, Louis, 
watching to see which way the wind blew, thought he could 
observe the meteorological direction best from Monte Carlo. 
There was perhaps a little constraint in the letters the 
brothers interchanged. Louis wrote affectionately, expecting 
praise, or at least appreciation of his conduct of the business, 
of the London firm ; the London firm had been fully apprised, 
anch was practically clear of stock. The heavy fall in the 
mining market some days before the Raid became a matter 
of inquiry afterwards. Karl had loved money all his life, 
and was Essentially*, business man, but he was not glad or 
proud, of Louis’s forethought about the affairs of Messrs. 
Oldberger and Althaus. His letters were constrained. 

Karl was unhappy in that bjg house in Park Lane. The 
tradespedple who waited deferentially *on his doorstep, the 
curiosity dealers who fjirust their treasures upon his notice, 
even tne great ladies who left sympathetic "pastehoaids with 
a view to the adjustment of their dressmakers’ and book¬ 
makers’ accounts, afforded no consolation for him. He wanted 
an interview witlj Stephen Hayward, but Stephen Hayward 
was in QJasgow or Manchester, and difficult to follow. He 
wrote Karl quite curtly, suggesting that he should see the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Karl saw Mr. Chesham, and put that gentleman in full 
possession of all the facts, coming away from his interview 
fully satisfied, that at last Transvaal affairs were in good 
handsj Yet, until he had seen Stephen, there was much 
that Jie could not understand. Of course, when Karl 
Althaus had made up his mind that he must and would see 
Stephen, Stephen had no escape. T.he very night he came 
back to London, Karl was walking up and down Grosvenor 
Street. Neither the cold nor the sloppy wet, nor the fetid 
Mayfair atmosphere of dust-bins and decay, had prevented 
him from making it his‘daily walk. When Stephen's cab 
drove up, and the portmanteau was lifted down, and the neat 
statesman stepped, out, Karl spoke to him : ,, 

“Hayward, I must know why you avoid me—why you 
answer my letters curtly. What have I done to von 5 
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If I have done anything, why don’t you want to have it out. 
with me ? ” 

Stephen was taken aback. He had always liked Karl, and 
he was under obligations to him. That Louis's action had 
been prompted by Karl seemed difficult to believe when the^ 
man was standing before him with the same straightforward 
look and outstretched hand,and accentsthatcarriedconfidence. 
“ Why don’t you want to shake hands with me ? ” 

Stephen put his hand out. 

“ It’s a cold night,’’ he said, and shivered slightly ; ^I’ve 
had a long journey.” * «■ * 

“ Damn the night. I want an explanation.” , 

“ Well, give me time to have some dinner; the doorstep 
of my own house when a fog is coming on is a bad place for 
explanations. And 'really, you know, I think the'situation 
explains itself.” 

“ Will you meet me at the Club at nine ? ” # " ri ' 

“ I don't want to tiiTn out again,” Stephen said weakly. 

“ Will you see me here, in your study, at nine ? ” 

“ There is really nothing to be said between us.” 

“It is my right, and I' insist. We parted friend*,; on my 
part nothing has been done to forfeit it.” < 

“ Nothing ! Good heavens ! you call' it nothing ? ’’ 

The door was open, the footman had taken down the 
portmanteau, the butler had paid the cab. “ But there, I’lF 
hear what you’ve got to say. But not here—I’ll meet you 
at the Club in an hour.” t 

Karl let him go. 

Stephen, perhaps in order to elicit his own views, perhaps 
because, even in that Jarief interview, Karl had become too 
insistent, too impressive fot him to ignore, told Constantia 
during dinner of the meeting, and of the appointment he 
had piade. Whilst the servants were in the room she couuJ 
say nothing, but he noted with compunction the flush that 
came to her elderly grey face, the tremoV in the delicate 
hands. Constantia had aged twenty ygars since Aline’s 
second transgression, since John had been jilted, and all her 
plans proved abortive. 
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He deprecated her anger, for that she was angry he 
could see. 

“ You are very ungry ? " 

" You know what I feel about them all,” even her voice 
had aged, had grown thin, and lost its most gracious notes. 

“ But I could not help speaking to him on my own door¬ 
step. It is difficult to forget how much ease of mind I owe 
Kail Althaus." 

“ Ease of mind ? ” 

“Jlear old Con,” he said gently, affectionately. He even 
went routid to hdt« aryl patted her shoulders, and stood 
there*a minute. “We have not spoken of this; there are 
so many things we have got into the habit of not speaking 
about." • 

“ Not always on my account, Steve.” 

“ No, not on your csccount, Con," and he sighed, paused a 
moment —“ through fallowing Karl Althaus's advice I have 
been able to redeem Hadalstone- 

“ But at what a cost, Steve, at what a cost! ” 

“ You mean—•—? ” 

“ YoTf ought to hive been offereS the Irish Secretaryship, 
you Vvould Iftve been offeredthe Irish Secretaryship.” 

“ You think they'have an idea-” 

( “ That you have touched pitch ? I am sure of it. And 

now this man has turned up again, is seeking you out. 
Don’t have anything to do with him, Steve, don’t. I have 
a presentiment—I had a presentiment from the first moment 
I savfr him, him and his jiorrible brother, that they would 
do you harm.” 

“ I can take care of myself. Con) you know, dear, I can 
take care of myself.” '* 

/ " I’ve always tried to take care of you, haven’t I ? of you 
and yours,” she’said with a smile, and'a sigh. • 

* He was touched, he laid a light kiss on her forehead— 
truly her life had been given to him. And to-night he 
noted with a strange pang that youth had gone from her, 
even gracious age had gone from her. She was palsied as if 
with old age, she had grown thin. 
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" Poor old Con,” he said. “ You can’t get over it.” 

“ It was a fine end to my Social Crusade." 

"Don’t you think, perhaps, the Social Qrusade was a mis¬ 
take, that we were not—not quite the people for it ? ” he 
said to her very gently. * 

It was because she had realised that, because she thought 
it, that she had been so overdbme, so prostrated by the 
event. But it was hard to own it, even to Stephen. 
Instead, she tried to get him on her side, tried to make him 
promise he would not meet the man to-night. And qj; was. 
with difficulty he got her to see if wj*J his duty, yes, his 
and hers, to investigate, to make inquiries; not; to let the 
girl go from them as if they had, indeed, no love for her, 
as if she were quite responsibly, quite like other girls. 

He had no anger against Aline in his heart, nor any feeling 
but pity, and a hope that she was not- unhappy. ^Certainly, 
in the first flush of his indignation at {he elopement, he had 
cursed the Althauses, Voot and branch, their race, and every¬ 
body connected with them. It is the misfortune of the Jews 
that one of their community cannot misbehave without 
earning opprobrium for their whole bod^. The prejudice is 
still very vivid yid real, howeVbr it may be glozed over by 
civilised thought and .cultivated reason. Stephen had, by 
now, reasoned himself out of his mental attitude ; and he 
tried, but unsuccessfully, to reason Constantia out of hers. 
His quarrel with Karl was of a different nature. He had 
considered the situation impersonally. It seemed tp him 
that, of her own free will, Aline would never have left the 
shelter of her home, and abandoned all her conventions; 
it seemed to him that,pressure must have been brought.to 
bear upon her. And that pressure, Stephen more than sus¬ 
pected, remembering Louis, and his interview with Loui^ 
must feave been the threat of revealing the okl story. 

From whom could Louis Althaus liavS heard the did 
story but from Karl, and what motive could, Karl have had 
for telling it but to secure his alliance, this Hayward in¬ 
terest, on which he had ever placed so exaggerated a value ? 
This was what had moved him to deep anger against Karl, 
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who had been his friend, his treacherous friend. He was 
hot with angf r and indignation against him because he had 
done this mean thjng, used his knowledge of a weak-minded 
girl’s secret as a lever to work upon her fears. For this is 
, what Stephen thought—had persuaded himself to think. 

To-night, when he saw Karl on the doorstep, heard his 
voice, and ignored his outstretched hand, it did not seem so 
eafy to believe. And even as Constantia talked, and tried 
to move him to indignation, so did he become less and less 
• surQ^that Karl Althaus had done this thing for which he 
was harbouring reSe^itnjent. 

At* the Club, later on, when Karl’s big figure and rugged 
features came in sight again, he had a certain impulse to 
apologise, to hold out his hapd and say : “ I beg your par¬ 
don.” ilut Karl gave him no opening* he offered no greet¬ 
ing. He.had been walking about since he had left Stephen, 
in the cold February,fog; he could not understand it at all, 
he had done nothing but good to Stephen. As far as he 
knew, there had not been a deal through him, or through 
his firm, that had not come up trumps. 

And*/et the maif refused to shike hands with him, didn’t 
•want to spAk to him. • 

" Damned if I can understand it,” was bis last comment, 
as he gulped down his dinner and prepared for the interview. 

Stephen was waiting for him in the smoking-room. From 
this very room Stephen had followed Louis to Piccadilly, 
and .there had contemptuously refused him as a suitor for 
his slaughter. Karl’s cablegram as to the settlements had 
reached him after Louis had abducted the girl, for abduction 
Stephen considered it. How rashly he had concluded Karl 
had been a party to the act !• Here, face to face with the 
,aian himself, it seemed he had jumped to a rash conclusion. 

" Well, what’s the offence ? What have I done ? ” „ 

* The rugged features <?nd tangled thatch of grey hair, the 
searching eyes and unaffected manners had not altered. 
What, then, hack altered ? They were practically alone, for 
the fog was filling the room, and they stood in the shadow 
of it. 
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Stephen had to recall his anger, his bitterness. He ad¬ 
vanced, he half stretched out his hand. ■ 

"Not me! You’ve refused to shake hands with me on 
your own doorstep. I’m not asking any man twice. But 
what’s it all about ? That’s what I want to know. What 
have I done to you ? ’’ 

"You don’t think I’ve any caufe for anger against you, any 
grievance?” asked Stephen quickly, but feeling, neverthe¬ 
less, doubtful and in the wrong. 

“Not to my knowledge, not through my faulty ihsup- 
pose ’’—Karl moved over to the fjre, .stood before it—“ I 
suppose Louis gave you the tip ? ” He was getting* at it 
slowly, he had been turning it over in his own mind on his 
way to the Club, and^ whilst ha had been bolting his dinner, 
and he thought he began to see daylight. “You got the tip 
about the Raid, and you sold stock—* bear ? And they’ve 
got to know, and have rounded on you ? So you round on 
me, but what-’’ 

“Not a stock, not a share. Since you wrote me it was 
time to give over speculating and invest what I’d made, I 
haven’t had a transaction,” Stephen saul earnestly.*' “ I’ve 
sold nothing sirny; the Bank shires; yoi^ know frhat I made 
over that. I’m quite .ready to admit you’ve been a good 
friend to me in the past; I know what you’ve done." He 
flushed, and the flush hurt Karl. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Hayward. I’m sorry I asked you that, 
if it isn’t that; but I can’t make out what has come between 
us. You’re not the man to blame jne for what happened out 
there, to make it a personal matter. I never got it straight 
from you what you expected us to do. By hurrying on the 

marriage and sending them <5ht-” 

“ What—what-? ” 

“ Without waiting for settlements or anythftig.” 

“ Good heavens ! ’’ ‘ 

“ Giving your daughter to Louis, and sending-" 

“ Giving—giving— I would rather have*seen her dead at 

my feet a thousand times-” 

“ Hayward! ” 
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u Do you mean you don’t know ? ” 

* " Know what ?j Get on, man, what are you trying to tell 
me, what are you telling me ? Get on, for God’s sake, get 
on. Didn’t you give her to Louis ? Didn’t you send her out 
to.ua as a sigit, didn’t you ?" 

He caught hold of Stephen, it seemed as if he would have 
Shaken him; but Stephen was»glad of that rude hold on his 
shoulder, of that impatient questioning. 

"I beg your pardon, Althaus. Forgive me, I’ve been a 
fool, of^Kurse I’ve been a fool." 

" Didn't you send bey out to us ? ’’ 

“ I d#ij't kpow how I could have been such a fool as to 
think you knew. Gently, now, gently," he smiled under 
that impatient hand. 

' ’ “ Louis didn’t lie to me ? ” It was a horrible thought. 

“ He ran fpvay with bgr. She was engaged to her cousin. 
Of course you did not jtnow ; I was a fool to suspect you. 
But the man threatened me, I suppos# he threatened her, 
with raking up that old story; nobody but you knew it—I 
thought—forgive me, old fellow." 

^Carl’s*hand had l£ft his should*, the blow was so un¬ 
expected ; Katl reeled underwit, it caught his breath, he 
sank into a chair. * * 

“ Wait a minute, I haven’t got it clear—wait. They ran 
away! But I cabled you, Hayward, I cabled you myself.” 

" I got the message a week after th.ey had left! ” 

" But-” 

“ I’m sorry, Althaus, I’m a thousand times sorry. Try 
and look at it from my *point of view. You knew this 
.secret, no one else knew it, and you wanted my political 
support, for what it was worth.” • 

f/ You thought I betrayed the secret I’d got from 
you ? ” • 

The man kne^ it.” 

" Not from me—an unguarded word perhaps ! But Louis, 
no! I don’t believe it of the boy! I don’t know what I 
meant to do myself when I started on you. But you've 
knocked me out of time; neither of them said a word—so 
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you never sent her! And you thought I’d arranged it—you 
wouldn’t speak to me, you didn’t want to sp^eak to me ! ’’ 

"But I do now; that adopted brother of yours is a 
scoundrel.” • 

" No, no.” * 

" What’s the use of not looking facts in the face ? If he 

were your real relation, if he had any real hold on you-” 

" Man alive, he’s all the hold I’ve got. I’ve brought him 
up from a baby. You don’t know what it is, you fellows, 
the wav we care about each other-” Karl’s voi^ broke; 

"Well!” .• * 

• 

“ Oh ! I know, I know all you’re going tp say; But I 
must hear his story. He didn’t do it to harm me, did he ? 
W'hose interests do you thiijk he had in his mind ? He may 
have blundered ; {•brought him up badly, I wasn’f so straight 
myself. Leave off trying to turn ive against th$ boy ; you’re 
not the only one that’s been at it. But no one ean come 
between me and Infcuis. It was me he was thinking of; I 
can see that clear enough. He ought to have told me he 
had stolen her, but, after all, he knew wkat she was wante^ 
for. And at the end ybu see he thought of her, affd of you ; 

he wouldn’t commit you-’* * ‘ 1 

“ I supposed never strikes you he ffiought of himself? ” 

“ Leave it off; it’s no good. I know the boy; there m^y 
be cleverer fellows than my Louis, but he has got a good . 
heart, I tell you. You knocked me out «f time for the 
moment, but I'm coming round. Threatened her! You bet 
she didn’t need any threatening. Why, the womeft have 
been round Louis like flies about honey ever since he's been 
so high," Karl said, placing his big hand about a foot from# 
the floor. • 

He was trying to convince himself, to reassure himself, as 
he talked. Stephen saw that. r • 

“ You can’t let him go ? ” he asked curiously. * 

“ He was thinking of my interests; he has always been 
true to me. He half ruined himself at that very time over 
a mine we've got hold of. He was guarding the name ; 
he likes to hear people speak of the Althaus stocks as A1.” 
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, Stephen was sorry for Karl, sorry he had suspected him of 
underhand dealing, sorry he had tried to take away his con¬ 
fidence in the blackguard to whom he had given his name. 
Spre and angry as Stephen was over the marriage, over his 
daughter’s second betrayal, her deception, her flight, he 
.could turn aside from the contemplation of his own wrongs 
to consider Karl. The millionaire was so obviously startled 
and thunderstruck by the discovery of the treachery of which 
Stephen and Stephen’s daughter had been the victims, and 
of. couj££ he had not betrayed the girl’s secret. Thinking 
things over 1 , he remembered Louis had started, had been 
surprised at something in that interview. Karl had spoken 
the truth, he had let fall an unguarded word, and the 
traitorous fellow had seized upon it. Stephen set himself, 
strange politician that he was, to the diplomatic task of 
restoring Karl’s balance,^and establishing the status quo ante 
in their .relations. He succeeded; but the assault on Karl’s 
loyalty to Louis this time had been severe, the edifice was 
shaken. 

The two men talked far into the night. They talked no 
more of Louis or of Aline, but of patriotism and Imperialism. 
Stephen saw far into the simplicity and into the strength of 
his companion, there was no subtlety about I3arl; he was as 
ready to talk of his failure with the Reform League as he 
flad ever been to talk of his early poverty and privation. 
He made no complairtt of anybody ; the delayed guns, the 
miscalculated ammunition, the misunderstood, badly-worded 
telegwims did not dwell with him as grievances. The thing 
had been muddled, there Vas no good looking at details, 
crying over spilt milk ; to wipe the slate clean as quickly as 
possible was all that he wanted rt to do. And he felt he had 
been at fault, somewhere. 

But Stephen,*listening, loathed his son-in-law with a great 
lcmthing, and wondered at Karl’s blindness. That there was 
more for Karl to learn he suspected, although his ignorance 
of much in Louis’s history made him look for the scent of it 
in the wrong direction. Louis’s treachery he understood, 
Lbuis’s motive he could not quite see. 
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Karl walked home with Stephen, because of the fog, 
because he did not want to be alone, to (Junk, to examine 
into that shaken edifice of his trust in Louis; and be.knew' 
Stephen was still his friend. He smothered the slender figure 
in his own fur coat, made him put his handkerchief over Jiis 
mouth, held him by the arm and led him carefully, showing 
him he resented nothing, shgwing him he was glad in their 
renewed intercourse, showing him also, but this unwittingly, 
how the revelation of Louis’s turpitude had affected and 
hurt him. His heart was heavy as he walked ba^Jt alone 
to that palatial mansion in Park Lang. The shaken citadel 
of his confidence in Louis madt all the wofld about him 
unsteady. He could not but feel he had been treated un¬ 
fairly, and that by Louis. Why had no confidence been 
given him ? He solaced h*mself by trying to rr&ke excuses 
to himself, even as he had made them to Stephen, but some¬ 
how they rang false and empty. . 

Louis had been tgpvelling, moving about, showing his wife 
the Continent, or the Continent to his wife. In any case, with 
Susan to accompany them, Louis had, he announced to 
Karl, taken his belated*honeymoon. Karl had noPsinswerecf 
his letters, but Louis had not.taken that seriously; Karl was 
always desult<Wy in his correspondence. And Louis, like a 
child who knew he Heserved punishment, was glad to keep 
out of the way of the authorities. Karl was the authority he 
feared most. It was his fault the arni»had no^arrived in time, 
the ammunition was short, Jameson had been expedited, and 
Johannesburg delayed. He had muddled matters, he» knew 
it well enough. He had been hcflf-hearted, as he was always 
half-minded. He had been impulsive and enthusiastic in. 
Cape Town when he Ihou£)ht it vital to keep Karl in South 
Africa; he had even had short bursts of enthusiasm when 
this or that interested speculator had persuaded him that if 
the Chartered Company, Gold Fields, and De Beers seized 
the Transvaal, all their properties—the properties in which 
he and Karl were so largely interested—would be tremen¬ 
dously augmented in value, and, rich as they all were, they 
would double op treble their possessions. If they had less 
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freightage, no duty on dynamite, and fewer taxes, if they 
governed the country themselves in safety and economy, it 
Was a.mineralised|Piccadilly they would hav^a Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, on which no me but themselves might pick up gold. 

'But he had # grown doubtful from time to time, afraid of 
thd* oligarchy, of having to fight, of disturbing the state of 
things under which they had, so far, done so well. All his 
actions, were guided by all his changes of points of view. 
Now he had ordered arms, now he had hesitated at forwarding 
them, now he had calculated the ammunition required, now 
he had neglected to provide it. In short, he had muddled. 

Of course he was reatly *fter the event to exonerate him¬ 
self, and, as mkny prominent people were ready and anxious 
to accept all responsibility, he and his commissions and 
omissions w#re left in the background. 

Before he returned to England from the continent to which 
he had fled, he had persffaded himself that he had no cause 
for self-reproach, that heVas a very fine fgllow and deserving 
of some of the public appreciation that was being lavished on 
Jameson and Willoughby. 

• JSer thg moment top, he had forgotten what had first led 
hinj int.o the jpbroglio, forgotten Joan and his anxiety lest 
Karl should find Joan. jThe larger events of which the papers 
and the public mind were so full had eclipsed her. 

•He was surprised not to find Karl waiting for him at the 
station, disappointed to find no greeting or message from him. 
.He had apprise!! Karl by telegraph from Paris of his return; 
he fullv expected to see him on the platform at Victoria, to 
learn tliat the rooms were *in readiness, to be welcomed as 
usual. Karl had had occasions before this to be vexed with 
Louis; but Louis had always kegt out of the way a little 
while, and been greeted open-armed on his return. Louis 
had been more ^lan a son to Karl; prodigal or otherwise, 
he had been all thg older i»an had had to care for. • 

Louis looked well and handsome and self-satisfied when 
he arrived at Victoria Station that March evening; he was 
thoroughly self-cofitent. The ensuing London season, he 
thought, would see him no less the hero of it because he was 
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her marriage. Things that would not have* jarred on' Joan 
hurt Aline. If the analogy of the Princess |»nd the Pea does 
not quite fit the situation it anyway suggests it. AHne knew 
that Louis was not a gentleman, and ^he also knew..th«t he 
was too intimate, too familiar with her maid. A more'pormal 
woman would have shown active resentmeift,. Alined Was 
passive. She left the two men easily enough to their talk,:when 
the table had been cleared and the waiters had withdrawn! 

“ And now draw up your chair, and let’s be eemfortahle, 
and tell me all about everything." 

“ I have had a long talk with Stephen Haywdld,” Karri 
said uneasily. How he hated tp find fault with this" hand¬ 
some, debonaiv fellow; but he must get tc» the “truth, he 
must find out why Louis had left him under the impression 
that it was with Stephen’s, concurrence he had brought 
the latter’s daughter to Cape Town. * 

Louis smiled, turned up the brushed end of his moustache, 
stroked his imperial, took his cigarette out of his mouth. 
He saw his influeflfce reasserting itself, that, whatever Karl 
had felt recently when he had entered the room, would come 
from him now with reluctance, with toleration, as, indeed, 
Karl had always treated his peccadilloes. 

“ Oh, so ypu have seen Stephen! And fou have heard 
that Aline and I didn’t exactly wait for his consent to our 
nuptials, and you’re angry with me because I didn't tell jou 
before ? ” 

“It wasn't fair," said Karl reluctantly 4 “you know it 
wasn’t fair, Louis. I suppose it wasn’t true—" He hesf 
tated, he could not bring it over his lips, to ask Lotfis if he 
had used a secret that he knew concerning the girl'as a 
lever to wrest her consent from her. • 

“What isn’t true?" Jsked Louis, blowing smoke-rings 
lightly from his cigarette. 

Louis was immensely relieved at finding it was Aline, arid 
neither Joan nor the “ Geldennef,” abdut which Karl *was 
going to upbraid him. The mere shred of a conscience he 
possessed had not been touched by his behaviour to Stephen. 
There, at least, he felt himself completely justified. 
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Karl answ&ed him, but not without going over to him &nd 
standing by Sis side, to soften the words he nevertheless 
must "speak. 1 

, “*Trne that you dragged up that old story ? ” 

, “ Oh, that is what he said, is it ? ’’ 

•• "You didn't do it, Louis?” Karl pleaded with him to 
deny it. 

" What does it matter vrtiat I did or what 1 did not do ? 
You art*such a fussy fellow. Anyway I married the girl, 
histpry or no history, so what the deuce have they got to 
compWin of? Sit down, Karl, give us your hand first," he 
held hif up to him, •'.anc^ don’t drag the red herring of my 
runnirfjg? away with Aline across the path if you have got any 
real fault to find with me. Come now, I can see you are 
hipped, out of sorts, what liaye I done ? I thought there 
Whs something when you didn’t turn up at Victoria. Who 
has been making mischief between us ? It’s that precious 
father-m-law of mine, i suppose. He told me I was, insolent, 
insolent when I asked him to give nil the girl. I think I 
have taught him a lesson, and I have not done with him 
v$t.” * @ 

“ But it was » dirty trick,” persisted Karl, "if you used 
that ‘secret,* those few ,wo?ds I let fall,,the trick of a 
scoundrel. You didn’t do it, boy, tell me ? ” his voice pleaded 
fox the contradiction. 

"Scoundrel, indeed ! That’s a tall order. You have done 
some Kaffirs out of concessions in your time, to say nothing 
of some little Stock Exchange tricks. Don’t come the high 
hors£ over me, Karl. I Jcnow you have been a very good 
brother to me, but I am hanged ff I should call you a saint.” 

“ To take advantage of a half-witted girl like that! ” 

“ I say,’’ said Louis, flicking liis cigarette ash, and with a 
certain assumption of dignity, but watching Karl very closely, 
"I really can’t* allow you to speak of my wife lik« that. 
Aline has got Her wits about her right enough. You ask 
Worth." 

“ Damn Worth*! Why didn’t you tell me it was a runaway 
match ? ” 
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Louis was watching Karl, because it seemlra to him that 
there was something else underneath his restlessness and 
obvious distress. Karl was unlike himself. Less self-confi¬ 
dent, less overwhelming, than usual. Somehow or other he 
seemed to have shrunk. It was not within Louis’s Capacity* 
to realise what a blow it would be to Karl to fiifd him com* 
pletely unworthy; and Karl had said nothing to lead Louis 
to suppose that he had any cluG to the way in which he had 
wronged him most. * 

“ You were mad enough for the Haywards’ support in your 
enterprise, and there was no other way of getting jt fi)r you. ' 
It was not my fault if you deluded ycifrself into the belief 
that the Haywards had rushed at me with the girl. That is 
the worst of you, Karl,” looking up with the sudden idea 
that it was best to carry the war into the enemy’s camp. 
"You do jump to conclusions. That Raid business, now; 
you know you jumped at the concljsion you were going to 
be supported from home, and then you jumped at the con¬ 
clusion that you wer^not, and rushed back without waiting 
to think how bad it looked. It looked awfully bad, you 
know, that you were not with the others.” •' 

Karl was startled. “ t^ell, of all the infernal—” and th^n 
his sense of just’ce choked and silenced him. ft had looked 
bad, even to himself. 

" There is no good getting in a rage, old chap,” went on 
Louis, smiling at the success of his manoeuvre. “ You’ll know 
I'm right when you think it over ; you ought to have stayed 
and seen it out." 

" But you—you wired for me ! ” 

“ Oh, hang it all, you are my brother, my more than brother. 

I was bound to give you the tip that the bubble had burst; 
but I didn’t expect that yo6 would think only of yourself, I 
Yeally didn’t. I thought better of you, old man. Of course 
it doesn’t make any difference, I mean I doft't care for you 
any less—we've only got each other. But it didn’t seem 
the right thing to do to leave them to bear all the 
brunt." f ' 

Karl, after he had tugged at the window-blind and throwr 
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open the wintfcw, and muttered that it was “ infernally hot,” 
found himself Voicing his justification. 

“ There seelned nothing to be done there at the moment. 
I thought Jameson had been stopped, and everything was 
held over, .we all thought so. There were two thousand 
rifles, and less than lialf-a-million rounds of ammunition, 
there were seven Maxims, ajid nothing to serve them with. 
It was a hopeless muddle, and Wolff nowhere to be found. 
Then your wire came, and by ‘Flotation postponed' of 
cours^l thought the whole thing had been put off. I was 
bounato find Wolff, ^nd to see Rhodes and try to get things 
straight If there was t8 be fighting we weren’t half pre¬ 
pared. Everything had been muddled. I never guessed, 
never dreamed, that Jameson would move whether we sent 
for him o» not. Do you think 1 would (tot have warned the 
women, have taken thejn with me ? There were dozens of 
women ,in Johannesbuy;, and, when it came to it, the Boer 
guns were trained on the place, and there were forty thou¬ 
sand people in jeopardy. Do you think, if I had guessed, I 
wouldn't have seeyi that at least our own women, the wives 
of "The Reformers and their friends? were in safety. As it 
wits, I- told Lady Sarah to toe prepared ; I ^expected to be 
back within the week!*’ 

“ Oh ! that’s all very well. But I can tell you I’ve heard 
people say very nasty things about it, even about your 
telling no one^but Lady Sarah ! One woman is as good as 
anothej, people say, and why did he only try to save the 
aristocrat ? Never mind, old man,” he stretched himself 
out, and put his arm over*his shoulder in the old familiar 
way, " it’s no matter to me what yoi^ do, dear old Karl; I 
am glad to see you again.” • 

“•Well,” Karl answered, mollified in spite of himself, by 
that car^s—he *could not’ help being proud of Louis’s 
cleverness—“I suppose ydu are satisfied. You think you 
have made a fool of your old brother once again, that I am not 
to say a word abou^ that runaway match of yours, so that you 
you may forgive me for making a fool of myself over this 
Johannesburg business, and, now that it is all straight between 
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us, you want to leave it to me to try and mak^ things right 
between you and your father-in-law.” 

" To tell you the truth, I don't care a dami whether you' 
do, or you don’t. I don’t suppose I shall want Stephen 
Hayward, and, as I understand you control bis money 
matters, you can make it worth his while to behave decently 
to us if you think it worth doing. But I am not going to 
kootoo to him. He owes me an apology, after all. I should 
think I am good enough even for his daughter," and Louis 
strolled towards the glass and surveyed himself wi^i un,- . 
mistakable satisfaction. " Why, I cou^ck have mafried Lady 
Violet Alncaster ; I never told you *about that, djd I ? ’*’ 

“ No, but we will leave that over a bit. There are one or 
two things that ought to be cleared up between us. Don’t be 
hurt at what I’m gfiing to say, Louis. But the ' Gbldenrief,’ • 
now, how about the ‘ Geldehrief ’ ? See, dear boy rf don’t mind 
if I am a bit upset to-night, I have Jiad a lot to wqjry me, 
and there are things t> don’t understand ; Van Biene hinted 
at something, and I must admit I’m troubled in my mind. 
Nothing must come between us. You’re right there. When 
you bought those ‘ Geldtfnrief ’ shares dfi.1 you know a;,ytfiTftg 
about the deeg, anything yofl had not told <;ne ? Louis, 
forgive me for asking you, had you *(net, talked to, heard 
anything from, Joan de Groot ? ’’ 

The name drove the colour from Louis’s cheek, “ Joan de 
Groot?” he repeated. c 

Karl, who had never been a dull man, was struck by that 
change of colour, by that halting answer. He spoke sharply 
now in his anxiety, " Joan de Groot—you were on the same 
boat with her, you travelled home with her; you talked about 
the farm ? I told you not* to lose sight of her, to get clear 
• with her. Come, where is she? She did not answer'my 
lette* My mind misgives me that there has been some 
foul play there. So help me Go<f, if I thought—but there, 
as I told you, I’m not myself to-night. I don’t know what 
has come over me." , 

Louis faced the position, not without a craven fear at his 
heart, although he put a bold face on it. 
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“ Keep calrri don't lose your head. Of course I travelled 
.over with her.^ Of course we talked about the deep. Who 
do you think put *her up to renouncing her interest in it ? 
But there, I never get any gratitude for what I do ; and, as 
for the woman-” 

“ Ah ! ” Karl drew a long breath, he was still looking at 
Louis, and, whatever he had feared, he never feared more 
than at that moment. 

“ The woman was nothing but a-” 

• Th#w<jrd had not time to pass his lips, it was choked in 
his throat. Karl h/d his*big hand on him. 

" You fodl, you blasted fool, what are you saying ? ” 

As once before, Louis’s temper overmastered Louis’s reason. 

“Take^your hand off me, lefeve go my throat,” he twisted 
himself free. “ You don’t know anything about women, how 
should you*? I don’t Itnow what has become of her—on 
the streets, I suppos#, women are aJJ alike—" But again 
there was no time for the word to pass. This time Karl 
nearly strangled him, shook him like a dog, the grey eyes 
wgje ^uffused with bjood, and it wa$ blood Karl saw through 
them ; there was murder i^ his heart. Louis put out his 
hands to defend hiqisel$ wriggled himself free again, had 
not the sense in his blind rage and Tear to keep his veno¬ 
mous mouth shut. 

“ I dare say you know all about her; she spoke of you 
as if you did*—” His white face was set in malice; Karl 
dashdd his fist into it, a blow strengthened by the fury of his 
outraged love as well as by his overmastering anguish. For 
a second the little woman was before him, her hand against 
his mouth, her cool cheek brushing* his as she stooped to 
hitn> the little body he had held, but which had never rested 
in his jjfms. sob broke from him, he turned arjtl fled, 
rushed from the # room; it only came to him afterwards that 
under that blow Louis had gone down like a stone, only a 
vague impression was with him as he rushed away, of a prone 
figure, huddled afid still. 

It took an hour or two of hard walking before he remem¬ 
bered that. His rage and his anguish held him fast. 
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All the quiet of the broad embankment, alt the calm of 
the shining river, and the cold of the wind-blown March 
night, were needed to quench the hot fury that was in him. 
But the sky was full of cold stars, and gradually the cold' 
cooled him. He walked rapidly as far as the Houses of 
Parliament, then his steps begap to linger. He leant over 
the parapet, and gradually the flowing water soothed him. 
Into the flowing water he looked and saw visions—not of 
Joan, he dared not, he must grow calmer before he d^red to 
think of the little woman who would have none ofnhim, ^vho 
yet haunted him. < 

Thirty odd years he had cared for this Louis, nursed him 
in his arms when he was a baby, forgiven all his boyhood's 
faults, helped him through hi^ scrapes, been proud,a little of 
Louis’s weaknesses in his young manhood, forgiven him and 
loved him, and looked after him. Loving and caring for 
Louis was the habit o£.a life-time, ineradicable. 

His hot sudden rage now fled as suddenly as it had arisen. 
He began to reconsider what had happened, -and, seen in 
the retrospect, it appeared that nothingrhad happened «44e 
knew before he went that Louisdiad married his,wife without 
Stephen’s leave/ but Louis had be£n galled by the Hayward 
attitude, perhaps by the word “ insolence ” ; Karl did not 
condemn him for being galled. • 

But there was something else; what had the something 
else amounted to ? He did not know Joan, could not have 
known her, save on that short voyage; and now hg was 
ignorant even of her whereabouts. A fortnight Karl had 
been in England, he too was ignorant of her whereabouts. 
He had written to the address Van Biene had given him, but 
<he had had no answer. He had allowed himself to fly into a 
rage because Louis had spoken lightly; but what coY\|d Louis, 
know ? He had been married, he ‘had been out with him jn 
Cape Town. The boy was always quick tempered ; he had 
met him, Karl, with affection, and how had he responded ? 
Only with fault-finding, with reproaches. 

Quickly he had come away from the hotel; slowly, very 
slowly he retraced his footsteps. , 
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As he wen| he remembered little things about Louis, 
absurd little things. One day, twenty-six years ago, he 
had pushed lAlf a, bun into Karl’s mouth, tried to push it 
in with both his little fists. “ Bun for Karl,” he had said ; 
.Karl had d lump in his throat even now when he recalled 
it. He had been hungry, half starved, for a year after his 
mother’s death Karl had been half-starved that Louis should 
be well fed, but Louis had pushed the bun into his mouth 
that ’day, and he had choked over it with gratitude and 
love Wr the beautiful little fellow who had had all he wanted 
of his dry cake, but*who, Karl thought, had read his hunger. 
Louis*was eight years old before Karl left England for the 
first time. All these eight years he had shared Karl’s bed, 
now under a counter, now Jn a common lodging-house. 
Karl hacf been years, literally years, in*South Africa, before 
he had forgotten the feel of that little downy head against 
his arm, before he could rid himself of the habit of expecting 
a good-night kiss, and listening fo?*the tired murmuring 
of the baby he had promised to look after. 

.21 j romised I’d look after the kid," he said to himself 
forlornly, as slowly Re walked bad? to his hotel. “ What a 
mess' I’ve n&de of everything. I’ve had tljp bringing up of 
him, nobody ever interfered with me. God! how fond he 
was of me when he was a little chap. It was ‘ Karl ’ here, 
and ‘ Karl ’ there, all over the place, until I cleared out in a 
hurry and left him behind. He’d have done anything for 
me. ‘That was the beginning of it, leaving him behind. I 
•wislf now I’d never let him out of my sight. I expect if I’d 
been his real brother things would have been different 

between us, and I never even made him a partner-" 

Nobody in the sitting-room,‘darkness, and nobody to be 
seen, He rang, and the waiter went to inquire the numb* 
of M«^Althau?s bedroom, to tell him his brother wanted to 
See him. He fnust hear if Louis was all right, if he had 
injured Louis, before he went home. The electric light was 
turned up, and Sari waited—five minutes—ten—waited until 
impatiently he rang the bell again, and again sent up a 
message. 
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“ The gentleman is very ill, and can't see| no one, and 
there’s no message." 

He scribbled a line on a card. " </ive ‘■that to Mrs. 
Althaus.” He must know that Louis was all right, that< 
he had not hurt him, at least not materially. 

Aline came down in her elaborate white bed-gown, her hair 
hanging in two plaits, fair, very fair, with blue wandering 
eyes, and lips loosely hung. * 

“ You wanted to see me. I came directly they brought 
me your card. I had gone to bed." > 

" Louis, how is Louis, tell me ? " 

"He has a doctor, and Susan is nursing him. Some one 
knocked him down. I heard the doctor say he would have 
a fine pair of black eyes in the morning. What has he been 
doing?” She asketf as a child might have done’, coming 
close to Karl. He took her hand. , ' 

"Never you mind, dear, you just ga up to him arid tell 
him I want to see hfih. Tell him his brother can’t sleep 
until he has seen him; remind him we ve never gone to bed 
ill friends yet.” 

But Louis never faceu a situation. He would not see 
his brother that pight. i ' 

And, before the next day had grown warm in its sunshine, 
Louis and Aline had left London. . 



CHAPTER XVIII 

• 

The next morning Karl, coming down to breakfast, heavy- 
heartecjj, heavy-headed, for it had needed a great deal of 
whisky to 0 wash out^ the remembrance of what had hap¬ 
pened between him and Louis, found on his plate the letter 
he had sent Joan de Groot, returned by the post-office “not 
known." “Not known” at the address Van Biene had 
'given him'1 ’ ■> 

It startled him, his hand shook over it. “ I’m overdoing 
that whisky,” he muttered, for his mouth was dry, and his 
stomach rose at his breakfast, and his-,thoughts were inco¬ 
herent. Where was she ? Where on earth was she ? What 
was the mystery or secret? What had Van Biene meant 
about*The “ Geldenrifef,” by connecting Joan and Louis and 
the Geldefirief" ? What Hie devil did it all mean? He 
must pull himself together, he must find out? 
s There was no doubt he must find out, get face to face with 
what was puzzling and worrying him. Louis would tell him 
nothing, perhaps Louis could tell him nothing, anyway he 
had dut himself off from that source of information. He 
coulcf not get Louis out of his head; remorse and clamorous 
doubts fought for mastery. 

The coffee was filthy, the food seamed to stink: “ Bring 
me a bottle of Clicquot ’84, hnd a soda-water tumbler,” 
was hift/order. He knew how to pull himself together 
qnd he must pull hims^ff together. He was maddening 
himself with wliat he suspected, and he knew—nothing. 
Karl couldn’t stand it. 

When the champagne had done its work, he faced the 

situation. He must find Joan—the situation concentrated 
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itself in that, he must find the little woman. When he had 
decided this, his head grew lighter and his brain clearer. It 
ought not to be difficult to find a woman i*t London. He 
must take up the clue where it was dropped. » 

The champagne disposed of, the kidneys and bftcon ignored, 
his head clear, he flung himself into a hansom, his impatience, 
his desire for action, would not let him wait for the brougham. 
He drove down to Bushey, to the cottage, which had been 
creeper-covered, woodbine-welcoming, with casement win¬ 
dows, tree encircled, where Louis and Joan hac^ li^fed arid' 
parted. It was forlorn enough in Jamlhry; the creeper was 
brown in its branches, showing damp-stained Wall, tne trees 
were bare against the winter sky, the windows, closed against 
the weather, were small and Jight-obscuring. 

It needed some*skill in eliciting information, some tact 
and self-control to gather from the garrulous landlady that at 
the date Karl mentioned she had h&d a lady staying with 
her. It needed sonffi exercise of credulity for Karl to be¬ 
lieve that Joan was using a name neither her own nor her 
husband’s. On the verge of the mystery* he shut f ; -ears 
to it. He could not—tlie man was suffering intensely—he 
could not push c his inquiries to leArn.who visited her, what 
manner of man it was«who came and went, and of whom the 
landlady spoke with such garrulous anger. Who visited th# 
lady ? Who were her friends ? What was her occupation ? He 
took hope when he heard that she had no occupatioij, that 
she was not a lady with a pen in her hand, covering seams 
of paper, phrase-making, and revelling in ink. He took 
hope; he might be on the wrong scent. She wrote to Van 
Biene from here, but She rgay not have been here, never¬ 
theless. 

* "Did she, did this lady go nowhere, see noobdy, do 
nothing?" • • • 

"Nobody, nor nothing, sir; leastways—” He did not 
question her as Louis had done, so she toJd him the little 
that she knew. The visit to the lawyer then came out, and 
hope grew obscured again; it was a lawyer who must have 
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drawn up that paper she sent to Van Biene. His next visit 
was to Mr. Frere. ”* r ’ 

The lawyer did nq£ keep his guest waiting, the card was 
ah open sesame. Karl’s name was not strange to Mr. Frere, 
nor to any Londoner. What the millionaire wanted with 
him he could not guess, but he did not keep him waiting. 
An qjd man, Karl’s sharp glance took in an old man, 
rheumy-eyed, a gentleman though, with thin hands and 
prim, loose clothes. Karl went straight to the point with 
him., ^ s 

“ About six montlft* ag^ you drew up a paper for a lady, 
who forwarded it to Mr. Van Biene, a lawyer in Cape Town." 

“ Won’t you sit down ? ” Mr. Frere’s attention, his interest, 
were vive^d immediately. Hg had thought of his strange 
client more than once. 

“You remkmber her ? * 

“ Perfectly, perfectly. She sat where you are sitting 
now, stood at first though, until I maSe her sit down, poor i 
thing!’’ ^ 

,J "?Wiy 'poor thinj’ ? What was the matter with her? 
Wliat do yovgmean?” he askfd quickly. 

“ May I ask, are you a 'elation of hers ?’’ • 

“ Oh, go on, man—don’t stay to <tsk questions, answer 
them. Why do you call her ' poor thing ’ ? ” 

“ She was ijj great distress; it was obvious she was suffer¬ 
ing. .She was keeping back some story, some disgraceful 
Storys” he said reflectively, seating himself, motioning his 
visitor to a chair. But Kifrl could not sit down. 

“Tell me all you know. For God’s sake, don’t beat about 
the bush.” , 

“ I mjist know by what right you ask, what right you 
woultU'liave hid to her* confidence ? ” asked the other* 
ftimbling amonj? his papers, adjusting his glasses, looking at 
Karl inquiringly. 

" Oh, damn you lawyers and your caution. Can't you see 
I. don’t want to do her any harm. Good God, man, show a 
little humanity. Why do you call her ‘poor thing’? In 
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hull's name, what was wrong'with her? .Who—but no! 
Go on." 

Mr. Frere looked away from Karl. He hafl seen Joan had 
been suffering that day; it was not less easy for him to note 
Karl’s anxiety, his restlessness, the high note *in his voice. 
He beat on the table with his fist. 

“ I want to know where she«is ?’’ 

“ Well, I can answer you that at once. I do not know. 
Since that day she came to me with the paper you speak of I 
have never seen her.” # ^ 

Karl gave an impatient sound, took*a restless turd about 
the room, his voice was rough when he spoke again, the high 
note had gone out of it, it was rough and hoarse, not loud. 

“What trouble was she in£” he said. 

“ She was about \o become the mother of an illegitimate 
child.” Karl was almost incoherent with what rose in his 
throat. • 

" Impossible! I flfll you it is impossible." The hoarse 
voice rose, “ It’s a damned lie.” Mr. Frere could not resent 
the words, there was a sob in the voic^ that spoke than; an 
entreaty for denial. * % 

“She told me so herself. ‘Tlfe ehild must be honest,’ 
she said. ‘ I’ll keep nothing, not even a name that doesn’t 
belong to him. Get rid of the estate, I cannot look upon 
my baby's face until I have cleansed myself from it, from 
the lie the inheritance of it means.' Those were her .words. 
I tried to persuade her, but she was very much in earnest, 
very unhappy. So I wrote the paper for her.” 

Karl looked at the old lawyer. 

“She was terribly irf earnest over it,” Mr. Frere said, still 
fumbling among the papers, still avoiding Karl’s eyes. 

* Karl fell into a chair then, heavily, his bead went down 
upon Bis arms; for the moment hfe could ftot confront the 
daylight in the room. There rose before him again the dear 
little face, the wavy brown hair, the blue eyes that brimmed 
with fun, the mobile lips, the dimples—and the little svelte 
figure—and the little white hands—and the brightness and 
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the charm of ‘her. A sob shook him; he forgot to lje 
ashamed. Presently, abruptly, he raised his head. 

“ How do you know it was illegitimate, man 1 How do 
you know that?*’ • 

.“Her husband was only just dead, she told me," the 
lawyer answered drily. Karl hid his bloodshot eyes again, 
but not for long; soon he pulled himself together, soon he 
began again his restless walk. 

.." I must find her, I must get to the bottom of it,” he was 
speaking to himself. 

“ The mitn-’’ # 

Karl«turne(j on him fiercely. 

“ What man ? There is no man I tell you, there’s some 
damnable, hideous blunder somewhere. But what am 1 
'staying he*e talking for ? ” 11? shook himself free from the 

thing that tyid fastened ^on him, the fear. “ I must get to 
the bottom of it; ’’ adding, under his breath, “ My little 
Joan!” Then, “You’re a lawyer, yo%were kind to her— 
were you kind to her ? ” 

“ J^think so, I Wed to be.” 

In tThe end the did man fetched his overcoat and his 
goloshes, ffe lived carefully and guarded himself, but he 
went out with Karl in the cold to search for her; for to 
•very one Joan made appeal, and he had not forgotten h,er 
piteous blue eyes, her poor eloquent figure. 

Six months %ince she had last been heard of! Who could 
help them in the search ? 

Six months ago the gate of the cottage had closed behind 
Louis, and she had heard the wheels of his brougham roll 
luxuriously away, as she lay on the so£a all numbed and quiet, 
though there was a singing in Hfer ears and a great sickness 
upon hf ?. For she saw to what she had given herself, and 
realist) him, aiyl prayed for death. Numb she lay*on the 
sofa and prayed for death. But the infant stirred in her 
womb, and she knew it was life and not death she carried 
about with her. * And she loathed the child she bore within 
her for one instant, one shuddering terrible instant that 
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br° u ght her face to face with abysmal horror. But hr the 
recoil she grew strong, and clearer in he? mind, and saw 
hdr duty, and knew that she was nerved to it. 

That she was a burden and disappointment to Louis, that 
he wished never to look upon her face again, tfyat the child 
which was coming to them both must come to her alone, were 
not words only, they were facts to face. And she was brave, 
a very brave little woman, when she was well; the weakness 
of her womanhood was upon her, but her spirit gathered 
itself together, and she was brave still. She cqyld not 
debase herself further, the coming child made it«tmpossible; 
she could pass out of his life, c That was glear Jo her, 
comparatively easy; the rest must wait, must take its chance. 
Each step was a step in the dark, and the first one must 
be made with her ayes shut. n • 

She did not let the night go down upon her determination. 
She ate her solitary dinner, made ,herself eat, there was 
work to be done befrre she dared sleep again, and strength 
she must have or she could not act. The landlady, who was 
summoned to her, was sympathetic. After all, if s he w as 
to lose her lodger, the -e could not be a better timeTJian 
May, the season was in full * swing, the baSkwash'of .it 
might land anoftier even more desirable, and a little more 
chatty, into Bushey Cottage. She did not ask any quesg 
tions about her lodger or her “husband's” strange ways or 
erratic comings and goings. She had kept a furnished 
house too many years in the neighbourhood to be inquisitive. 
So she heard without comment that Mr. Grey had "been 
suddenly called abroad, and that Mrs. Grey proposed 
joining him at Southampton. She helped poor Joan to 
pack up; they looked up a°train. Joan gave the requisite 
touches to the story with realism, the trunks were^abelled 
Southampton, the cab was directed fo Waterloo. ^ 

That she changed her mind before she had turned out of 
Baker Street was nothing to the imperturbable cabby; ladies 
were most always changing their minds, he "thought. 

“ Drive to Islington," she said. 
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“ Any perticUlar part of Islington, ma’am ? ” 

Why Islington? It was the first name that occurred to 
her. It seemed to her quite the other end of London, and 
all she wanted wtos tc^be quite the other end of London, out 
of Louis’s wav, hidden. But even the cabman was a force 
to-be reckoned with; his curiosity, it seemed like curiosity, 
must be satisfied. And the worst of it was she could not 
rpmenjber a single street in Islington, and she did not even 
know if Islington had streets; perhaps there were only 
squares there, or terraces. The man, not getting a reply, 
drew the cafc up to the curb and lumbered down from the 
box. ’ *• . 

“ I beg yer pardon, ma’am, but I didn’t hear wot you said, 
wot part of Islington wos you for ? ’’ 

“I can’t # go on to Southampton to-day. I will go into 
lodgings; drive me where I can get lodgings,” she answered 
faintly. * * * 

“Would you like to go back where ygp came from?” he 
asked, being a family man himself. 

“Oh, no, no! ^.s far as possible, I must—I must get 
to Islington.” • • 

" Well, it ain’t very near^Waterloo,” he commented, as he 
climbed into his seat again. “S’pose she’s ltd a row with 
the landlady ; looks rum though.” 

IShe roused herself, when, after an apparently interminable 
time of noise anjl jolting, he pulled up again. 

“ Thi* yere’s the Kingsland Road ; there’s a bill in most 
of the winders, if so be it isn’t any perticklar apartments you 
wos-looking for.” 

, So ignorant, so inexperienced was the poor little woman, 
that she took the first apartmentsathey stopped at, paid the 
cabman all#he asked, and felt grateful to him for helping to 
carry th§ luggage*upstairs. It was a slatternly woman,»poor 
Joali's new landlaSy. All that luggage ! A week's rent in 
advance, a ready agreement to give what was asked; she 
didn't want a reference, not she, though she mentioned it as 
a point in her favour, more than once, not only now, but 
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lfter. Joan gave her name as Mrs. de Groat; she was glad 
to get into the dingy rooms. The bedroom, first floor back, 
looked on to a mews, the drawing-room, first floor front, 
faced the tram-lines. But, notwithstanding dirt and noise, 
she was thankful to be there, she felt less degraded than 
she had felt for months ; she breathed more freely. 

It was the beginning of a time very easy to imagine, 
very difficult to endure. Tlfe dismal houses in th^t long 
Islington street, each one a copy of its neighbour, here and 
there one conspicuously dingy, here .and there one cdn- 
spicuously cleaner, and yet grimy and povesfcy-haunted, 
grew slowly into her consciousness. ’ Tit was all pajt of her 
terrible loneliness. One day she remembered why she, 
ignorant of London, had said “ Islington ” haphazard to the _ 
cabman. It was Karl who had told her of Islington. Some¬ 
where near there his mother was buried. She remembered 
he had told her of the funeral^ pf the Hebrew prayers. 
Impelled by somc^trange curiosity, she asked where was 
the Jewish cemetery; she dragged herself to the Ball’s Pond 
Road, spent an absorbing half-hour seeking for an insignificant 
grave in that dreary little God’s acre*, and was quesMWled at 
last by the inquisitive little Hebrew who hadtbeen watching 
her. * 

“Grave of a Mrs. Althaus? Lord bless yer, yes; yer 
couldn’t miss it. There it is, monument put up by her son,' 
twenty years after they had both been dead and buried and 
forgot. Related to the family ? ” . 

The fountain of Joan’s tears had dried up, but her eyes 
smarted when she saw the marble Karl had erected. ■ So 
much care he had foj the dead, so little his brother had fo£ 
the living. It added somlthing to her loneliness to see the 
magnificent tribute, “ To the memory of Karl Althaus and 
Johanna his wife. ‘Happy he witji such a 'Mother / \ Faith in 
womankind beats with his blood, trust in all things high cfhnes 
easy to him.' ” The rest of the inscription was in some strange 
lettering that she could not read. She remembered Karl 
had asked her once what they had written upon her mother’s 
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gravestone, and she had told him that “ With Christ, whicli is 
far better," was ihserted on the simple cross in that Devonshire 
churchyard, where father and mother lay in one common 
grave. Karl hfcd walked about the room, repeating the 
Simple wordj to himself. 

‘ “ Beautiful,” he said, “ beautiful! I don’t believe a word 
about it, but it's beautiful all the same. And you feel they 
are up there, in Heaven, wittf Christ ? God knows where my 
poor old mother is. I put up a stone to her two years ago; 
the map who writes me prospectuses found me the words for 
it, they woren’t true as far as I’m concerned, but I think 
she’d have liked ’em. * Somehow or other they’ve had more 
meaning since I’ve met you, little Joan.’’ 

That is what Karl had said to her a few short months 
-ago. 

All that evening she cried, cried herself sick, in the miser¬ 
able Islipgton lodging., *The slatternly landlady, when she 
brought up the badly-cooked dinner, remonstrated with her. 

“ It ain’t good for you and it ain’t good for ’im that’s 
cornin’. We’ve aU got our troubles-” 

“You’re very kind.’* • 

"Nothin’ t* speak of,” jvhfch was true, “but I’m sorry for 
a young critter like y*ou. I don’t ask no questions, but if 
your ’usband's left you, why, it’s better than ’avin’ one as 
knocks you about. An' if you ’av'n’t got a ’usband, why, all 
the freer for ypu when you’ve got over your trouble. So 
long a& you’ve got plenty of money, wot do it matter about 
the man ? I s’pose you’ve got plenty of money to see yer 
through ? ” * 

The inquisitiveness of the lower orders is extraordinary. 
Joan’s tears dried up. The landlady was in a friendly mood. 

“ 'Ere, draw up yer chair an’ eat it while it’s 'ot.” It was 
very ui\£ppetisin£—a bit of*mutton without gravy, served on 
a tablecloth that*showed marks of the coffee the wretched 
maid-of-all-work had spilled over it in the morning, flanked 
by a dish of potatoes and greens under one broken cover. 

!‘ I didn’t cover up the meat, thinkin’ you’d set on to it at 

u 
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once. I ’av’n’t ast you before, but I s'pose you’ve got every* 
think ready; you don’t expect me to look after yer, for that 
I wouldn't undertake. An’ ’ow long will it be before, if I • 
may ask ? ” • ® 

"I—I—don’t know.” Joan flushed crimson. Jhe landlady 
was impertinent, intrusive, slatternly, but—she was a woman. 

Before the evening meal was over, before the landlady 
had shuffled off in her heelless slippers, Joan had remembered 
with a pang of dismay that it would be some time yet 
before her troubles would reach their climax, that ^he had 
forgotten to think of, or to provide for, nurse«and doctor 
and clothes, that all her experiences had not succeeded 
in making her practical. She had reckoned to meet the 
immediate future with what she had in her purse. After 
that—could there be an afterthat ? she wondered miserably—• 
there was her pen. But now she learnt she could not wait to 
provide for her needs until that afterwards. , 

It was not entirely Louis’s fault; she had been proud, had 
paid her own bills. He had laughed and told her to come to 
him when her store was exhausted, the Jast moiety of her 
allowance from De Giwot, the last instalment she hfflf had 
from her publishers. Perhaps* ho had had an exaggerated 
consideration for her susceptibilities; but she had kept that 
little stock of pride to draw on, and he had been sensitive to 
her wishes in this matter. He had not had time to teacTi 
her that she could freely take; he had b^en occupied in 
proving to her that she must freely give. And his attitude 

had given her pleasure. But now- • 

Before she went to bed that night she wrote a few lines 
to her publishers, and r went out by herself to post it. It was 
Saturday night in Islington? Causeway. She was conscious of 
endless traffic, and the iron rails of tramcars, costermongers 
bawling their goods under the wild flare of naphtha lamps,* 
noise, and the brushing against her of common women aSid 
men with evil-smelling pipes. There was a public-house at 
the corner, a horrible effluvium was wafted to her at the red 
letter-box; this was the world in which she found herself, 
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the dul de tac ’to her vista of Paradise. She shuddered 
all the way back*to the lodging-house, and found herself still 
trembling When she got up to her rooms. 

It was difficult? for her to think, but it seemed to her that 
a8 the suffering in the world was borne by women. She had 
met them bruised and battered, in drunken misery, reeling; 
to-night her own burden was well-nigh unbearable. 



CHAPTER XIX 


« 

It was the publisher to whom Joan had written who gave 
Karl the clue for which he had been two days smirching. 
Mr. Frere had done his best, but his best was police stations 
and hospitals, infirmaries, and charity'organisations, a»horrible 
best. “ Her publishers may know, the publishers of‘The Kaffir 
and his Keeper,’ ” was his last hopeless suggestion, and, as it 
happened, it was the one thA put the thread intostheir hands. 

Karl had met many types of men in his time, men of 
divers business pursuits and modes gif life—Barabbpses of all 
shades and opinion^—but a publisher was new to him. And 
the gentleman who had made half a fortune over “ The 
Kaffir and his Keeper” was, unfortunately, not a fair re¬ 
presentative of his class. The frorfl room on the ground 
floor, where Karl kicked his Heels in impatiefit waiting, was 
dirty and untenanted, the window cfecorated with fly-blown 
periodicals; behind the counter was a shabby boy, cadavgr- 
ous, a very Smike among clerks, who promised dubiously 
to inquire if Mr. Jones could see Mr. Althaus. Mr. Jones 
hardly saw any one, and Mr. Francis Jones was oat. He 
went away doubtfully and slowly; but his doubt was*turned 
to awe and respect by the time of his rapid return, for 'now 
it had got into his t^ull head that the visitor was the South 
African millionaire, and there seem no wits so dull that the 
glitter of millions cannot brighten them. * 

“ This way, sir; Mr. Jones will,see you j»t once.” % 

Karl followed him up the narrow, dirty, wooden staircase 
to the office, murky from the uncleaned windows, where, 
like Dickens’s “dirty old man in a difty old house,” the 
wizened old scoundrel sat laying snares for young authors; 

SOS 
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With Karl h£ put on the airs of a literary man. He hoped 
he had brought him a book on South Africa, which he was 
anxious to publish at his own expense; but when he knew 
the real object of Kail’s visit he grew insolent. 

“The authoress of ‘ The Kaffir and his Keeper,’oh, yes! 
I know her address well enough. She wrote me two or 
three weeks ago, or months, perhaps, asking for money, 
royalties; what do you think of that, sir? I published the 
book at my own expense; I paid everything, advertising, 
proof corrections, everything. Look at the puffs I got out, 
look at th^ criticisms,, Why, I made her fortune over that 
book, and now she has written me for the royalties that were 
due to her. Did you ever hear anything like that ? ” 

“ Well, I hope you sent her what she asked you ! ” 

The publisher barked at him/showed hlb yellow fangs, and 
barked almost in the extremity of his indignation at being 
asked for money. * 

“ Royalties! why, the woman is in ffly debt. The book 
never paid the expenses, books never do." 

It cost Karl an Immense amount of self-control to sit still 
and listen whilst Mr. Jones explained the half-profit system, 
and why a book that had' run through six editions in four 
months had become a loss. But when be realised the miser¬ 
able scoundrel he had to deal with, he dealt with.him as he 
.had dealt with scoundrels all his life. He was within reach 
of Joan now—*-she was alive, in communication with the 
publislfers; he could afford to delay a short time with the 
information, to investigate,, how she was being cheated, to 
take at least one of her affairs into his strong hands. He 
let the publisher tell his own story, give his own figures of 
expenses of publishing and advertising: Karl was in his 
element with figures. Thep he asked abruptly: 

“ So^you would not bring out another book by \frs. de 
Groot; you would not take the risk ? ” 

The keen little eves twinkled as Mr. Jones admitted that he 
was prepared to take the risk, as he explained how much less 
advertisement would be necessary. He even offered twenty- 
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five pounds for the copyright. Karl undertook to open 
negotiations for him on this basis; he was completely self- 
controlled, and secured the address that he might discuss 
the subject with Mrs. de Groot. Then He rose to go, but not 
without showing his gratitude to Mr. Jones, who asked him 
about the mining market, by giving him the “ tip ” he angled 
for. Having given it, and bqjng prepared to go, he came 
back to impress its value upon Joan’s publisher. - "They 
must go up,” he said; “don't buy a few shares,"and be 
satisfied to make a thousand or two. A man at yfl*r time 
of life ought to put himself outside .the necessity of Work. 
Put the pot on, go for the glo\%s. It’s not one Of those 
things there is any doubt about.” 

It was not; Karl knew that. He went away with the 
satisfaction of feelfng that the man who had cheated Joan 
was in the fair way of receiving punishment for it; he knew 
quite well the market prospects of Chartered at eight 1 The 
man ought to have"been kicked, but Karl thought he had 
done better than kicking him. He had not a twinge of con¬ 
science about it, never had, only laughed* under his breath 
when he saw the nafne in the Gazette seven months 
later. ", * 

The address was in Islington. It was in Islington he had 
wheeled that barrow of which he had spoken to Stephen 
Hayward. He tried again to remember what it was he had 
wheeled about Islington, and what sort of neighbourhood it 
was. He was in his own brougham now, and many rich men 
would have tried to forget the d#ys of the barrow. 3$ot so 
Karl, he was never ashamed nor sorry for the work he had 
done. All his doubts and fears for Joan were chattering and 
chirping about him, were Toud and ear-splitting, they had 
‘prevented him sleeping or eating or resting these last few 
days; *but he shook them away with an impatient tosl of £is 
head as he looked out of the window, seeing tram-lines and 
poor gentility, with tenement houses, all grey and dull; and 
big factories and warehouses, all smoky and unprosperous. 
There was another figure he saw sometimes with Joan'*; 
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but that he dashed away from him, that he would not con¬ 
template, that lie could not bear. 

“It wa% in the summer; I recollect the smell of the tram 
lines. I was -&ron£ about winkles, I was never such a fool 
as to sell winkles in the summer; it must have been straw¬ 
berries.” 

• ‘A man with a barrow was frying to sell something, calling 
out *his wares. Karl recalled the cry, and let down the 
window with a bang. 

• “ P«dl up. Can’t you hear when I speak ? ” 

The coi&hman brpught the horses to a sudden standstill, 
and the smart footman »jumped down. He touched his 
cockaded hat, but his master’s head was half out of the 
window, and he was shouting to a costermonger: 

“ Here? you, hi! ” # • 

The coste/monger locked across, and the footman was 
ashamed for his maste*. 

“ Go over there and stand by that barrow, and look after 
it. I want to speak to the man.” 

It was very disgusting, but Karl always knew how to get 
himself obeyed. The smart footmtm minded the barrow, 
to the infinfte deligh f t of tfiree or four ragged urchins and 
some slatterns, and the coster came over to the brougham. 

“What have you made to-day? ” 

The man didn't pull his cap; he was a sturdy coster, hoarse 
and direct. * 

“Ninepence, guv’nor. At it since four." 

If* he had been a boy, 4 it was in Karl this moment, on his 
way to Joan, to have taken him from his barrow, charged 
himself with his future, tried to bribe Providence; but he 
smelt of drink, and was slouching and disreputable and 
hopeless. . • 

“ Ah ! well, i wheeledi a barrow once ; here’s a sovereign 
for you.” Then he put his head in, and, before the coster 
had recovered from his astonishment, the footman was back 
on the box, and Karl was once more on the way to Joan. 

1 The Islington Road is the longest, dreariest street in the 
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whole of London. The brougham pulled up %t a miserable 
house, narrow-gutted, with no curtains, and' dirt enough on 
the windows to make them unnecessary. The brougham, the 
footman’s bang on the wretched knocker, quickly brought 
out a little “ marchioness,” cap awry, draggle-tailed, smutty. 
Karl was out of the brougham almost before it stopped. 

“Is Mrs. Grey here?” 

The maid-of-all-work stared at him. • 

“ No, she ain't. Nor never hasn’t bin; don’t know no such 
a name." «t 

“ Oh, yes! I forgot, I meant Mrs. Groot; fs Mrs: de 
Groot here ? ” 1 . • 

“Then why don’t yer say wot yer mean.” But the little 
slut was pushed aside by her mistress, gaping and curious, 
with no collar on her rusty black dress, an elderly»garrulous 
slattern. “Who is it he’s askin' fqy?” The gjrl had only 
been there a fortnight; the lodgers A yesterday were un¬ 
known to her. p 

“ Oh! Lord knows. Selhn’ Bibles or sewin’-machines, I 
shouldn't wonder.” 

" You get back to your work.” 

Karl raised his f hat. “ I was inquiring for a Mi%. de Groot.” 
The publishers had ipade no mention of another name ; it 
must be that she had resumed her own. 

“Oh, Mrs. de Groot! step in, will you?” She led the 
way, and Karl followed her through the narrow oil-clothed 
passage into the reek of the house, into the stuffy'front 
parlour. _ * 

“Is she here?” 

“ Not exactly here.” r 

“ Thank God for that,” wa's his quick thought.- “ But you 
know where she is ? ” were his words. * 

“ Yesf! You come in here, sir, an’ I’ll tell yer all wbout 
it.” 

This noble gentleman,—Karl, with his carriage and foot¬ 
man, seemed a noble gentleman to the lllington lodging 
housekeeper,—merited the greatest attention. And onc« 
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more Karl watf patient whilst a flood of talk was poured over 
him. She stoocf.in the parlour with her arms akimbo, and 
told him all about her lodger. 

“ Yes, she wis 'efle sure enough, nigh on five weeks, an’ if 
I do say it myself, I nursed ’er like a mother, I did, though 
me ’ands was full at the time, an’ I'm a widow woman myself, 
•an’ I never ast no questions, pot me. P’rhaps,’’ inquisitively, 
“the gentleman would know what I am alludin’ to, but 
I never ast 'er where ’er weddin’ ring was, nor nothin’. 
She was took bad one night. I fetched the doctor to ’er 
myself, an*after he*l bin up talkin’ to ’er a time—I’d ’ave 
gone ap with ’im, but yoi t see I’d other lodgers in the 'ouse. 
It’s a ’ard life mine, sir, you can see that for yourself, with 
no one to look to but myself." Here followed a little 
biography? “ Well, after thaf man ’ad lain with her p’raps 
’alf-an-’our, the girl fetched me ’ome—I’d just bin round 
tp ’ave *a drop. I dofc’t believe in ’avin’ drink in the ’ouse 
with gels about. I don’t know whether you agree with me, 
sir, but that’s my plan, an’ she always 'knows where to find 
me. Well, she brought me back, an’ I come in ’ere, an’ 'e 
says to me, the doctor says, ‘ Mrs. *Maggs,’ says ’e, for ’e 
knows me, ’twas ’im rperfileel my leg when broke it come a 
K year ago last Micklemas. ‘Mrs.Maggs,’ says ’e, ‘ you’ve bin very 
kind an’ attentive to Mrs. de Groot, an’ she’s dooly grateful; 
but seein’ she’s so ill, and not like to be better afore she’s 
a sight worse, *I’ve advised of ’er to go into a nursing ’ome 
round*’ere, as I know on, an’ I’m goin’ round to see about it, 
an’ 1*11 fetch her there, by,-an’-by. Now, you just go up an’ 
’elp 'er with the packin’, there’s a good woman, an’ you’ll 
get a week’s rent, an’ a week's notice? an’ that’s better than 

’avin’ an induidge in the ’ouse, wich is wot’s very likely to 
,,,*•» < 
appen. 

“Where is the home>” asked Karl quickly. “Who was 
the doctor ? ” 

"I’m cornin’ to that, sir, give me time.” There was no 
way out of it, lie had to give her her own time ; she 
rambled on. 
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'*I’m glad to hear you were so attentive to Her,” he broke 
in as soon as he was able, taking a five-pound note out of his 
pocket. “ Here, buy yourself something to remember her 
by. Where’s the address, did you say?* N^ver were five, 
pounds less honestly earned, but he got the address no more 
quickly even then, and mixed up with it eventually were a 
few details of Mrs. Maggs’s personal history, and a wholly 
gratuitous assurance that so long as Maggs was alive he altvays 
voted Conservative. “As true as I’m standin’ ’ere,” she said, 
“ * workin’ man or no workin’ man,’ say ’e, ‘ I’ll vote for the 
’Ouse o’Lords.’” ,• * 

Karl got away at last. * • * 

The Home was a corner house, green verandahed, white 
curtained, spotlessly clean, the little gravel path that led up 
to the door was freshly rolled,*the green grass plofon either 
side closely cut, tended evergreens vere in the tjled window- 
boxes. * 

“ Is Mrs. de Groot fh ? Can I see Mrs. de Groot ? ” The 
door was not opened by a parlour-maid, but by a trim hospital 
nurse. * 

“Mrs. de Groot? Y%s, sir, indeed you can. We were 
only saying it wqpld be a good tiling if^she had lome friends, 
some one to rouse her. You know she has been very 
ill?” ' , 

Karl did not know what he knew, nor what he feared. He 
waited in the neat little room with its light Wall-paper and 
portrait frames, its antimacassars and green flower ijsots, 
whilst the nurse went to prepare Jpan for his visit. He was 
hardly master of himself when he followed her upstairs, he 
found himself trembling. He told himself he had only just 
recovered from an illness. 

When Karl Althaus had last ^een Joan ghe was queen- 
mistress of Cape Town society, htx small head erert, her 
bright eyes full of laughter, full of life and intelligence, 
with a certain alertness and joy of the world, giving an 
impression of more vitality, more conscious pride of her 
vitality, than any woman he had ever met. 
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She was lying on a sofa now, her eyes were quenched *and 
tired, there werfc crows’-feet round them; her mouth had a 
pathetic droop, her figure was listless. 

“ Karl—is ft K&rl ? ” she said. She was so weak, past 
surprise o« shock. Submerged in suffering, she had hardly 
come to the surface, to the knowledge she was still alive; 
it was the mere remnant of a woman Karl saw before him, 
but*he knelt before her, knelt down by the sofa, put his broad 
hands over those white skeleton ones of hers, and stayed 
.theraaa minute, wordless, with bowed head, with his big 
shoulders'^haking, yjth his eyes too dim to see, with his voice 
past control. * 

“Why didn’t you tell me? why didn’t you send for me, 
Joan, little Joan ? ” were the first words he got out, and they 
sounded <ike a sob too. 3 * 

" I’m better now; dqp’t cry, Karl, don’t cry.” She drew 
.one weak hand awaj and laid it on his head, on that grey, 
thick thatch of his. “ How thick $*>ur hair is; they cut 
mine off when I was ill.” 

He got to his feet in a moment or two; the frailty, the 
timbre of her voice/so weak and Site red, warned him that 
his own elhotion myst J be controlled. £Ie drew a chair 
beside the sofa, a low one. She did not resist when he 
,took her hand in his, and held it there while he sat, now and 
again putting his lips upon it, hiding his eyes from her; 
more than oilfe salt drop fell upon that little hand. 

“ 3o they cut off your hair ? ” Still there were clusters of 
it, Ifeavy over the white fyrow. 

“ It’s growing again now.” 

And then silence. 

• In the cage by the window the canary burst into chirping 
song, and a little whimsical smile came to Joan’s pale lips. 

“ He has more to say to me than you have.” 

“ My dear, my dear! ” 

She watched him a little while, strong and comforting he 
looked, although'his voice was strangely shaken, his words so 
few, his eyes so bloodshot. But how had he come ? Who had 
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sent.him ? The weak heart began to beat, tht? pale face to 
grow whiter, even the lips to lose their col«&r. She made 
a movement; Karl saw the direction, had poured the brandy 
out, held it to her lips with his arm making a pillow for her 
head, quicker than a woman could have done* All his 
strength turned into tenderness. 

"Lie still, you’ll soon be all .right, touch of faintness— 
nothing when you’re coming out of an illness. I had it 
myself in Cape Town. Gulp it down. Don’t like it, eh ? 

I suppose it is pretty bad.” n 

When she had forced down the dose he had given her,'he 
put the glass to his nose. 1 * • 

" Thought so—poison—One Star ? Must see about getting 
you something decent to drink.” 

“ Don’t go,” she gasped out. 

“ Go ! Not me,” he said. “ Why should I go?, ” 

“Oh ! but if you knew, if you knew.?' 

She was not past the shame of it, the painful red showed- 
through the wan cheeks, and the eyes filled. Her hands 
went up to hide her face. She buried it' in the pillow. 
Karl, unnerved, dropped the glass, damned it, put a caressing 
hand on her shoulder; she felt the tremor of it. 

“My dear, my dear,” he said again, not master of his 
voice; he could not bear to see her ashamed before him. 
“ Don’t speak, don’t try to speak. God knows I don’t want 
to hear what you’ve got to say. But you worf't hide away 
from me again, will you? You’ll let me help you?* Oh, 
Joan, my little love, my little only Jove, don’t hide yourself 
away from me because you’ve been in trouble." And then, 
emboldened, he had both arms about her, and his wet cheek 
next her wet cheek. “That’s right, let old Karl comfort 
you, poor old Karl, who hadn’t the Juck to help you through 
it, whatever it was, but who is here wow.” <■ • 

Presently they both grew calmer. Karl was able to walk * 
about the room a little, to stretch himself, to clear his voice 
and throat. 

“I am not ill now, only weak—and I didn’t expect you: 
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You haven t*old me—how did you find me—who—did any¬ 
body send you IX’ said Joan from the sofa. 

“ Nobody sent me. I had to find you; you know I told 

yoij I’d comedo ydu if ever you were free-” 

“Oh! don’t, don’t. You don't know what has happened! 

‘ Karl! oh, Karl! ” and the shame seized and shook her with 
sobs. 

•nl 

He left off walking about, he had his arms about her again, 
his voice was as deep as his heart was large. He whispered 
.to he*j: 

’ “ Hush 1 ! hush, xpy darling, don’t cry,'Karl knows, Karl 

understands. Some villain has stole a march on you, God 
curse him ! Do you think it matters to me, do you think it 
makes any difference between us ? Some day perhaps you’ll 
tell me about it, and he’ll get his deseris, but to-day, to-day, 
dear, say you’re glad bepause I’m here, rough old Karl, who 
loves you, who wan A you never to cry any more. Hush, 
hush, darling, 1 can’t bear it.” Gradually her sobs ceased. 
“How good you are.” 

“Good!" - 

“ But you mustn’t call him a villaid. It was my fault, mine.” 

. “Never fiiind, deaj, rihver mind.” , 

“ Oh! but I must say it. I had known him such a little 
time.” ' 

" Don’t talk about it.” 

“ And the.e was no one like him. I’ve heard you say it, 
there was no one like Louis.” 

‘ p Louis! ” 

' There was a noise as if something had broken in his ears, 
and his face grew swollen and reds All his warnings had 
not warned him. Louis ! the word beat upon him, throbbed 

in the room. His hands clenched and unclenched themselve’s 

1 ) , 

mechanically, he swayed on his feet, and Joan’s face was in¬ 
distinct. Her weak voice went on: 

“You must not be angry with Louis. Karl! don't be 
angry with Louis. I had known him barely three weeks. 
What wonder so light a woman held him so short a time.” 
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Her heart had grown soft, not hard in her suffering. She 
remembered only the lover who was “ like l^'jrrrh unto her.” 
She had no thought of him that was not mingled with the 
craving for his presence. Even his nanfe helped her, and 
here was Karl, who loved him too. Hope was like wine in 
her veins. 

“Tell me about him, Karl, tell me. He has forgiven 
me?" • 

“ Eh ! What! ” He was coming to himself, the room was 
growing clear; but now his face was paling, settling into, 
rigid lines, his eyes looked wild, fierce, ami strange. 

“ I ought, sometimes I think I otght, to have.done what 
he asked me. It was for you he wanted it. Karl,” for he 
had turned his back upon her, she could not see his work¬ 
ing face. “ Karl, ate you angry I did not give him the 
farm ? ” 5 

“ Wait a minute, wait a minute, dear.” The hideous, 
thing was true then, Ct fastened on him. And the whole 
truth was here before him; he had but to keep calm, keep 
quiet—the foul deed, the full ugliness of it was going to be 
shown to him—if only h€ could keep quiet, if only the blood 
would leave off b f eating in his ears! Back to the low chair 
he came, and this time it was she who sought his hand, 
and held it. 

“ Karl, was I really wrong ? I think I was ill then, but 
even now it seems to me—you know how Pi»-t hated the 
mining—and he was dead, he could not protect himself.*” 
Karl’s voice was strangled in his throat, but Joan not&ed 
nothing; she was pleading with him to find her wrong. 

* Louis wanted you to make over the ground to him ? ” 
Karl got out 0 , 

* “ Yes, I suppose you instructed him ; it seemed impossible 
for me to do it. I was wrong, perhaps I was v'rong.” o 
“Tell me clear, try and tell me clear." 

“ He loved me at first, he did love me, Karl, nothing to 
do with the farm.” 

So she had doubted too ! He heard it in her asseveration.: 
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He had dashetj his fist in Louis’s face, and then crawled b%ck 
to say he was sore^. What a fool he bad been not to kill him, 
wring his neck, the viper, the vermin ! The veins swelled on 
his forehead. * * 

* “ And when you wouldn’t let him have the ground-” 

* “ I left him, he didn’t leave me, he didn’t desert me, 

don’t think it, Karl. He was disappointed in me. I didn’t 
want.to be a drag on him. 1 knew he was dependent upon 
you, I knew he wasn’t rich-” 

“ WJjpt! ” he shouted, screamed it almost. No one had 
«wver seen Karl Althaus like this before. He had risen from 
his seat, his § face was purple; but still he saw her, terrified, 
white. 

“ Go on, go on. He wasn’t rich -” 

" Karl.”. 

I’m beside myself. Don't mind me—he wasn’t rich, you 
say. Fqr Goci’s sake <ge? on. Oh, my God, don’t tell me 
he left you without money ! Oh, my«God, the thing I've 
reared! ’’ 

She was frightened then, would say'no more, would have 
retracted what she h£d said, she began to realise that Karl 
had come toiler in ignownde. She began to plead to him 
then, not for herself, for Louis. . 

* He tried to get Hbld of himself, not to let himself go. 
tfhe treachery was unspeakable; he had loved the man 

' as more than a brother, had given him his confidence, had 
trusted.him. But the woman must be thought of first; what 
was she saying ? 

“ Little woman. I’m floored. There’s no good trying to 
hide it from you. It's done me; I lpved the boy—” He 
might control his words, bi^t hi# voice was beyond control. 

“ This rocftn is so infernally hot-” 

He # was rushing from but she struggled to hdr feet, 
aniti held out her weak hands. 

“ Karl, you mustn’t go, I can’t, I can’t let you go. Pro¬ 
mise me you won’t*hurt him, you won’t go to him.” 

;He caught hold of her or she would have fallen, made her 
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li$ down again, was gently rough with her, yid reproached 
her for over-exerting herself. 

“You won’t go to him?” was all she answered, putting 
her arms round his neck and holding him. • Anything he 
would have said to soothe her, anything. t • 

“ I only want air, dear, let me go. I’m stifling in here, 
look at me.” 

She looked at his red face, and into his reddened eye*. 

“ Promise me you’ll come back before you have seen Louis.” 
“ I’ll come back, I promise to come back.” 

“ Before you have seen I,ouis ?” » . ~ 

He drew her arms down gently from about jiim, ljid her 
back on the pillow. 

“ I promise. There is no hurry; Louis can wait," 

“ When will you tome back*? ” # 

“ To-morrow. I must be alone now. Believe me, I must 
be alone." # , 

“ And you won’t s#e Louis until you come ? ” 

“ No.” 

He was not in a hurry to see Louis ; ttere was no hurry 
over the score that mNSt be settled bStween them. He was 
glad to get into the streets ; the*cl«6e little room, and the sick 
woman pleading for .Louis, were too much for him. He was 
no figure of romance, this poor Karl. The first thing he dig 
was to look for a public-house, and to gulp down a dram that 
would not have steadied most people’s nerves. »But it steadied 
his a little. Then he retraced his steps, and got from the 
nurse the address of the doctor who had been instrumental 
in removing Joan from her dirty lodging-house. 

He got clear as to.the history of her struggle then. It 
was true, it was shockingly ^rue,.that she had fought poverty 
as well as illness. The baby who had lived one sh8rt painful 
week owed even its burial to the «amaritamsm of strangers. 
The doctor himself had been responsible for her at the Horfte. 
Delicately he told Karl he had friends who were interested 
in the case; but^&pri was rough in his acknowledgment, not 
a roughness th« repelled the doctor, 
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“ Fifteen thousand a year the fellow had, he never had 
less than that. ^ wasn’t enough for him to break her, but 
he left her like this." 

The dead blby cried to Karl. The passion of vengeance 
was like the taste of blood in his mouth, the passion of pity 
was like a sword that pierced him, as he tore out of the 
doctor’s small house, as he £ad torn out of the small room 
that "held Joan. He couldn’t get air enough or whisky 
enough. But it was the whisky that sobered him finally 
when Ae found himself at home, in his own room, with 
steadier nerves andegiore comprehensive thought, and the 
ruin of all 'the best that life had given to contemplate 
calmly. 

“ I’ll look after the kid,” he had promised Louis's mother, 
and the ‘‘’kid ” had been father, mother, sister, brother to 
him. Curioq^ the incidents that came to him as he sat 
alone, his limbs stiff,’’his locomotion paralysed, gazing at 
the past with staring eyes, the empty bottles and the over¬ 
turned glass, and the dawn creeping into the disordered 
room, epitomising his wretchedness. Himself and Louis, 
Louis and himself, he saw tjie two %ures together through 
many vicissitudes, the bojfalways clinging t<j,him, he felt the 
gjing of the warm little hands still; a few maudlin tears found 
their way down his nose. He was not drunk, his legs might 
be unsteady, the muscles of his face working rigidly, but the 
things he saw vPere quite clear to him. He had been hideously 
betrayed, ill-used; but it was not of himself he was thinking. 

Did Joan know Louis .was married? or must he, must 
Karl, tell her ? And would she still plead for him when 
she knew ? » 

What rnust he do, what could ^ie do to heal her wounds, 
to make her forget what sjie had suffered, to bring Jhealth 
‘and strength baqjk to her? to make right the thing his Louis 
hd<l done ? 



CHAPTER XX 


Joan had not known; but, when she learnt that Louis was 
indeed married, she easily persuaded herself, sheAried .to 
explain to Karl, that it was for his spite, for the sake of tile 
Hayward interest, and the Hayward support, that Louis had 
done it. Karl said Louis’s wife was half-witted. Joan dwelt 
on that, there was just one little thing she could not face.’ 
But the power of seeing pictures that was coming slowly 
back to her made it unnecessary she should see Louis as 
husband to this half-witted girl of Vhom Karl spoke. * He 
had carried her off <to get for Karl what Karl wanted. The 
marriage ceremony was part of the sacrifice; Louis was no 
woman’s husband but hers—all this she persuaded herself. 

Karl listened to Her the next h day, and the next, 
and the one after. For, soon' he found ’there was .no 
pleasure for him like the painful pleasure of hearing her 
talk. Again and again he went back and listened to hy, 
and never contradicted nor argued. He renewed his promise* 
and was even made to swear it, that he would not seek Louis 
out to injure him. So far he promised. He made hi?mental 
reservations, began to see his way a little clearer, and Visited 
the sick woman every day whilst pursuing it. Flowers, fruits, 
and wine were lavished on her. The Samaritans were com¬ 
pensated, the doctor made rich for life, the Home endowed— 
all this Karl could do for her. And she cl^ng to*him, there 
was no doubt she clung to him,'‘in her \yeakness and con 1 
valescence, flushed at his coming, paled at his going, watclled 
for him, and clung to him. 

Karl, going back every day to that big empty palace of his, 
was ever more oppressed by its size, by its emptiness. He 
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had built it for Louis, for himself and Louis, he had never 
pictured himselt' alone in it. He told Joan how lonely he 
was. She was lonely too ! 

, “You could write there,” he said wistfully. “There’s a 
.big room with a bow-window looking right on to the Park, and 
never a sound would come to you. I’d never disturb you." 

For some plans Joan musttnake, something must be decided 
when she was strong enough to think. Already she had 
been out, Karl had fetched her in his victoria. Wrapped up 
^arefflTly, propped up by pillows', protected, Joan looked 
again on that worlc? V'hi^h had so nearly receded from her. 
She told Kiri of her visit to the cemetery in the Balls Pond 
Road, of how she had stood before his mother’s grave. 
Nobody would have believe^ the rough fellow could have 
been so moved. Later on when they drove out he took her 
to see a littlt* marble^rdSs he had ordered; the carving and 
the inscription were yet to come, he tdd her. 

“Shall we put, ‘With Christ, which is far better’ ?” he 
asked gently, when the tears his thoughtfulness had started 
ceased their healing flow. “ I reme^nber you said that was 
on your owp mother’s gtoae. I thought I’d wait to ask 
you.’’ 

“He was baptized,” 

“ I know; you called him Karl, the doctor told me.” 

“ Louis always said he must be called Karl.” 

They drove on a little in silence. 

“ ^ want to have something else put on it, Joan.” Under 
the rug he took her hand.* “ Do you know what I want ? ” 

“ To put on the marble ? ” 

“Yes, dear. It is ' To the mamory of little Karl.’ I want 
to put ' To the memory of little Karl Althaus.' ” 

Still she did Hot understand, only her face seemed to grow 
smaller and mole pathetic, and unshed tears darkened her 
eyes. She could*not answer him. He went with her into 
the house, each day she had grown stronger. At first he 
had carried her upstairs, then he only supported her, now 
she walked alone with only his arm to steady herself by; he 
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darfed not wait until she was independent "of him. He 
followed her into the room, helped with her unswathing 
from her wraps. 

“ Joan, I’m all alone in that big, empty house of mine. I, 
ought to have been your brother-in-law. I’m the nearest to 
you, you know you’ve got no one nearer than me. Come 
and make a home for me. I’m ra rough fellow, but I know' 
how to keep out of your way when you don’t want me. * It’s 
a beautiful room to write in; I’ve told you it looks right over 
the Park. Some days perhaps you’ll dine with me, siffat my_‘ 
table ; you know what it would mean to'me, just having" you 
there. Will you come ?” * * * 

She was weak in health, a little weak perhaps mentally; 
she had been through deep waters. But since Karl had 
come she had felt the comfort of warm human Sympathy, 
and the forlornness had left her. Only six weeks ago,the 
poor half moribund baby had been born to her; sKe could 
not yet face the burden of her own life, she realised vaguely 
that she was not fit, not yet fit to face it. It was a resting- 
house he offered her, she thought, a snace^in which to grow 
strong. " t , . 

And he pleaded well. 

“ I built it for two, fbr him and me, and now I’m alone in it^ 

In her soul she had built a pleasure-house for Louis, and 
been alone in it. 

“ I am not well enough to move,” she said weakly. 

“ No, but you’ll grow strong there. Both of us are alone. 

I suppose it means asking you to take pity on me, but I’ve 
thought it over every way, and I don’t see a better way out. 
You don’t know what It is to walk about that damned house 
when I leave you, and think tvhat a mess I’ve^ madd of 
things^ they are ghosts I see there, ghosts.”j 

She had made a mess of things t'&o. ? 

“ I’ve got to begin all over again. I Vtas always looking 
for Louis, and Louis’s children, to get a, family around me. 
Whenever I was money-making, I thought it would be good 
for them. Whenever I thought over what I’d got, I thought 
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how I’d spend it on ’em, how the boys should go to Eton, 
how they’d look to me for treats. I thought of the country 
estate I’d buy; an infernal fool, you'll say, of course I’m an 
.infernal fool \* But all the house is full of Louis and those 
children of his; I planned it that way. It haunts me now, 
'it's ghastly. All of it gone into one little grave. Let me 
put the name, let me put* ‘ To the memory of little Karl 
Altfiaus ’; I expect it's to the memory of all the Althauses 
there will ever be. And take my name yourself, Joan. It’s 
not rilhch of a name, but you’ve got a greater right to it than 
ever he hafi3.” »• 

Shfe was trembling. * 

“ What are you asking me, Karl ? What are you asking ? ” 
“ Nothing you need mind giving, nothing. Just the right 
to take tare of you, that’s all. Give it me, little woman, 
you’ll never be sorry^I oan promise you that.” 

He <vas standing beside her, not touching her. 

“ If there was a better way, a better way for you I mean, 
I should see it. My heart is in my eyes, Joan, when I’m 
looking at anything fjpr you, ancTTvj faced this fairly. ’Twill 
be heaven tjp me to have y»u there, but if it weren’t best for 
you too, I’d do withoflt it. Come, say yes.*’ 

> He had made up his mind whilsf hers was unstrung, 
’feeble. Still she made it clear to him, it was always clear to 
nim, that she had nothing to give him. He made it clear to 
her,’however, that he asked nothing from her but the right to 
take care of her. And Louis was married ! She could see Karl 
was angry with Louis, she could not see all his cause, but 
she could influence him until his anger cooled, she could 
do something for both of them* Since she had known the 
Althauses, they had swalldwed up her life, there had bee’} 
nothing else since she had known the Althauses. • And to 
§pm 5t all up, ’she was foo weak to take care of herself, and 
she felt that shd would never grow strong again, and that it 
did not matter ■syhat became of her. Whenever Karl left 
her she cried, because she felt so feeble, and could hardly 
inove, and thought she would never get better. When- 
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ever* he was with her his strength revived her, land his voice 
put courage into her, and his big presence' comforted her. 
And he wanted her, he wanted her so badly, he said, and 
nobody else wanted her. So, in time, he woh, won a half 
comprehending consent from her to take his name* 

Because, with strong men words become actions almost 
before they are shaped, before she had realised quite what 
he had meant, she found herself at the registrar’s with Sim, 
vaguely repeating the formula that turned Louis Althaus's 
mistress into Karl Althausis wife. • 

The next few weeks were spent by the sea? Instead 
of the scantily furnished “ Nursing home for pt>or gentle¬ 
women,” Joan found herself in a palace. Instead of a 
hurried attention from an overworked nurse with four other 
patients, she had a day nurse and a night nurse t?> herself. 
There was a physician from Brighton who came* twice a cjay 
to see her, there was a great man from London who con¬ 
sulted with him, there were unheard-of luxuries to tempt 
her appetite, elaborate contrivances to give her air without 
exertion. The whole cultivated intelligence of half-a-dozen 
people was brought to bear upon, the simple problem of re¬ 
storing to strength and health this pbor little woman who 
had been so buffeted a'nd beaten by fortqne. < 

Gradually her health was restored, and then Karl brought 
her to London to make a home for them both. 

She lived in his house, in that grey solid temple he'had 
erected to himself in Park Lane. The green grew round it, 
the trees he had planted flourished and grew tall. Ever 
through the windows the panorama of the Park stretched 
its paths and green sjSaces* before Joan, to rest her tear- 
tired eyes. Slowly her vitality anfl strength and intelligence 
returned to her; but her beauty never wholly returned. 
Always there were, always there would be, *lines rountl hqjr 
eyes; and she was worn, wrinkled, she had tiried up with the 
blast of the furnace through which she h$d matured. But 
still it was a dear face, and it filled the empty house for Karl, 
and made it home. Karl had never had a home since he 
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had been a man, and he grew to strange happiness in ,it. 
She lived there, jnd it became as a sacred place. He was 
no bridegroom, but he was a happy man who had a home, 

with a woman <ln it'who filled his heart. 

• 

But the,world has a way of interfering with strange 
happiness, of disapproving of what it fails to understand, of 
'being impertinent and inquisitive, and resentful of being 
ignofed; and Karl had ignored the world—there was no 
doubt about that. 

• Society was ready to be entertained at the house in Park 
Shne, Socftty hear^ .with a shock that there was a lady 
installed there; the tiling was whispered, but the sounds 
spread, the whispering voices swelled into chorus, then the 
clamour grew loud, and reached Stephen Hayward’s ears. 

"Have^you heard anything about th*e Althauses ? about 
Karl Althaufi ? ” he askfd Constantia carelessly. Stephen 
had learnt wisdom sidce the day when he suspected Karl of 
underhand dealings, but he had not *been able to impart 
much of it to his sister. He veiled his interest in the 
question, saunteTed into her r*»m, took up the quarterly 
she had laid down anil madf a comnfent or two on an article 
in it, before he asked *the question abojjt the Althauses. 
^onstantia was more in the way of hearing gossip than he, 
•and the kind friends who had laughed at the climax to her 
endeavour to straighten out Society, would have been sure 
to bring to h<?r such a tit-bit as that. 

She was not the woman she had been.’ 

“AVhy do you care, why do you want to know ? ” 

“ I like him, Con. I can’t help liking him. So would you 
if you knew him. Why are you so obstinate, dear ? ” 

•He wqs very gentle with her, smiled and shook his head 
at her,, his reprpach was h^lf in jest. ' 

“ Me is a tlfcrough gbod fellow, a gentleman too, for all 
his want of a c»at-of-arms.” The last sentence had the 
bitterness of which Stephen had never cured himself; his 
own tarnished coat-of-arms never gave him the pleasure in 
contemplation that it gave her. 
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" Am I obstinate ? I don’t think I am obstinate.” 

“ You haven’t heard from her again ?” htj ventured. 

“ No! Only the one letter you saw ; her handwriting, 
but his letter.” ‘ o 

It struck him that Constantia was a little lpnely, -that* 
the girl, even as she was, would have softened the loneli¬ 
ness of his sister’s age. The years between them seemed 
to stretch ever a wider gap; his daughter might fcave 
bridged it. The poor girl! if her face was a little vacant, 
her ways were very gently ; he had missed the youngjigure 
about the house, the sense of responsibility, euen, that -n~ 
brought with it. His disgust for iLouis never spread to the 
girl; he missed her, he thought perhaps Constantia missed 
her too. 

“You would not punish her«for what was not har fault?” 
he said tentatively, fidgeting with the papqr, .putting it 
down. * • * 

“She doesn’t want me, she has her husband,” she 
answered slowly. Constantia was lonely too. Stephen saw 
that. He went on more hpf efully. * 

“ The story is about at* the clubs—I tlfought you might have 
heard it—that Karl Althaus is not living alone iff Park Lane. 
He is not at all the £ort of man to make himself a scandal^ 
to contract a vulgar liaison. I haven’t Seen him foy the last, 

five or six weeks. My own affairs-” 

There was no need to tell Constantia that. «She knew his 
own affairs had not been going well, that the promotion 
he had looked for had not come, that his diplomatic Visit 
to Berlin had been a mere sop, a mere excuse for leaving 
him out when there’ had been something to be given away. 
She knew that he was in sight,/lot of the succe^g he had 
tamed, to which he was entitled , f but of an^obscurity, of a 
being passed over, that he had not keen prepared for. • 

“ It strikes me as possible,” he went on, s“ as just possible, 
that it is Aline who is there, that he is shielding her, or leaking 
after her for some reason. I heard, too, lie had quarrelled 
with his brother. I don’t know how these things get about; 
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! thought 1*4 go over, and look him up, but there is no ,use 
my doing so, if your mind is set against her, if you won’t see 
.her.” * 

She looked at him through her glasses, she wore glasses now. 

“I’m getting an old woman, Steve, an old woman. I’m 
not so sure about things as I used to be. If Aline wants me, 
if Aline is in need of me—I failed her many times, I fear, 
pool* child—I am ready, ishe can come back here. Angela 
would not have done more for her than I would have done, 
than JLwill do; but don't ask me t^> see him.” 

'■» All the vale of popr Constantia’s declining years was, never¬ 
theless, fuU of doubt. iVould Angela have done more for 
her, could Angela have done more for her ? She knew the 
answer. It was hidden from Stephen, but she knew it. 
Angela would have loved her little daughter ; Constantia 
had only loved Stephen. • 

ft Very well, then, f will go over. It’s a mare’s nest, I’ve 
little doubt it’s a mare’s nest they’ve got hold of, and it’s 
Aline that Karl is looking after.” 

So certain was he that whev^he asked for Karl, and was 
shown up, not to the library, as*heretofore, but to the 
drawing-rootn, and hjid* a Tback view of a figure in white 
draperies on the sofa protected by a screen, he made a step 
forward, spoke AlinS’s name, or had almost spoken it, when 
Karl’s outstretched hands and hearty voice checked him. 

“ This is good of you, Hayward. By Gad, Hayward, I’m 
glad to see you. Joan, my dear—she has been very ill, you 
kn<Av. Don’t get up, Hayward will excuse you. She wants 
a" lot of care—” Karl’s smile when he looked down upon the 
fragile little woman that lay there- r not Aline, but a fragile 
little wojnan, with a wide t inteifectual forehead and pathetic 
eyes—was a revelation to Stephen. His very voice had 
altered, • it waa quiet, with a depth in it, with a* note of 
tenderness, of o\*erwhelming anxiety and tenderness, that it 
was c^fficult to hear unmoved. 

Stephen, being; a man of the world, did not allow his 
Surprise to escape him. He took Joan’s hand, and hoped she 
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was, on the road to recovery, and congratulated her on her 
view from the window, and was altogether apparently at ease 
and at home in the situation. But he was inwardly almost 
overwhelmed, not because he was a stern inoralCst, or because 
he had thought Karl Althaus a saint, but because, aftei* all, 
the gossip had been justified, and the little woman—well, ’ 
did not seem quite the type that one would have expected 
to find in the position. • 

Of course it was absurd of him, he realised it had been 
absurd of him, to be so sijre it was Aline Karl was guiwding.. 
Aline, of course, was still with her husband, stilUwith thitr 
cad who had taken her away. f . • 

Stephen accepted a cup of tea from the invalid, who sat up 
to pour it out, and explained that her invalidism was a thing 
of the past, that no* it existed^chiefly in Karl’s imagination. 
She said a pretty word or two of acknowledgment, by the 
way. Stephen found her fascinating/ He got under the 
charm of her personality very soon, and he perceived her 
rare intelligence. It transpired in half-a-dozen sentences 
that she was from the Csqtt, and well tip'in the political 
affairs of the Colony; !tnd they talke'd South Africa with 
rare pleasure and { enjoyment. He ‘lusted Karl's pride and 
contentment as he lay back in his easy-chair and watchei 
them. 

It was almost the first afternoon Joan had felt well enough, 
or been considered well enough, to come down t<f the drawing¬ 
room, and Karl seemed so glad, so pleased, too, when his 
friend was announced, that Joan could but feel happier and 
more like her old self than she had done before. 

Stephen was carrying away the impression of a pleasant 
hour, when he remembered \he incongruity of it, |nd what 
people were saying. He could nqt understand the situation 
even yet, could not credit that it wafts as peopte said.' • 

Karl had gone downstairs with him. Thd^ turned into the 
library. "You were surprised, Hayward?” he asked.\ The 
pride had gone out of him a little. It struck Stephen he 
didn't look altogether happy or at ease. 
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*< Well, yes, 2 had heard something of it, of course, but all 
the same-" % 

“ You didn’t expect to see me in the character of a married 
man, eh f ” * * 

Stephen Jhesitated, turned as if to say something, but 
thought better of it. After all, he shrugged his shoulders ; 
'it was no affair of his. She was a nice little woman, a clever 
little*woman too. 

“ I think you are very fortunate,” was what he finally got 
out. •* f 

*Karl sight cl at thai„looked at Stephen doubtfully. 

“ 1 Suppose I’m not tife sort of fellow you would have 
thought she would have married ? ” 

“She? But I don’t know who she is. I’ve never met 
her, have 1?” He was bewildered, and *why did Karl harp 
upon the word marry ? # 

“ Yoif must have heard of her. She wrote ‘ The Kaffir and 
his Keeper,’ and those articles on ‘ Religion and Slavery ’ in 
the Times.” 

“ Good heavefis! Did that ^kslicate little woman write 
c The. Kaffir and his Kjeeper.’ and—atid—? ” After all there 
was no good making another muddle, no g^od not “ speaking 
•jut.” “ When did you get married, Althaus, why have you 
1<ept your marriage a secret ? Are you married ? ” he asked 
abruptly. 

“What do J'ou mean, what the devil do you mean ? ” 

“It’s not I,” he said quickly, “not I only, old chap; I 
•heard something. I did .not credit it; that is why I came 
here to-day. You say you are marriedj then why, why the 
secrecy ? ” 

“Karl ri*ddened. 

“ I suppose they’re asking ? ’’ he said. 

“ 1% it to be ♦ondered'at ? ” 

• - 

“ Hayward-* 

“ IJfen’t confide t in me," Stephen put in hastily. “ My dear 
fellow, I don’t want to know. If you had not put it that 
ir ay I should never have asked.” 
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''But 1 want you to know. I want everybody to know 
Good God! what are they saying ? " , 

Perhaps Stephen had a certain curiosity. She was , 
charming little woman. * 

" What has become of the Turners ? ” he asked,as he flung 
himself into a chair prepared for a confidence. “That’s a 
Wilson over the fireplace, isn’t it ?" 

"Yes, the others are still in Piccadilly. I haven’t* had 
time to arrange things yet." 

He had not had tim^ to arrange even his thoughts, he 
had forgotten the world. 

“ What are they saying ? ” 

“ What do they always say under the circumstances ? ” 

“ You don’t mean-’’ 

" They say you ads living heft with a lady-” • 

“With my wife.” , * . . 

" Where did the ceremony take place ? Why does’nobody 
know her ? Wherefofe the mystery ? You make me speak; 
I’m not trying to force your confidence. I did not credit the 
thing when I first heard ikf'i came round tS ask you what it 
meant. There I found Vou and—her ! ^ 

“ I’ve been a fqpl, I see I’ve been “a fool.” 

"Is she your wife?” It was interest now, not curiosity 
that prompted him. : 

“ Thank God, yes. But she has been very ill ever since 
we have been married. I took her away, wfi*ve dfllj' just 
come back ; I never thought about that, about what people 
would say. I wanted to keep it quiet for a bit, I half iziy 
reason for wanting to keep it quiet.” 

“They ought to be strong ones. Am I to go on question¬ 
ing you? Am I to ask what theyavere ? You can ofceck nle, 
you know ; if it’s a delicate matte}. I don’t wgnt you.to tell 
me. But if I can put anything right, help yt>u in any*waj, 
well, you know the boot has been on tWfe other leg long 
enough.” t \ 

Karl could not quickly make up his mind. Of course he 
saw in a moment the mistake that might have arisen, that it 
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was-aiot problematic but certain, he hardly realised. And 
the mistake must-be put right. But how much must he tell 
Stephen ? He was perplexed, and Stephen, seeing that he 
was perplexed^ spoke then with more earnestness than was 
habitual tojhim, perhaps more sympathy. 

“ I needn’t tell you, I don’t think I need tell you, that I 
shall respect any confidence you choose to place in me ; but 
therS may be something here in which a man of the world, 
a man of this particular little Mayfair world, can be of use. 
If yo* care for me to know, I sljpuld be glad, Althaus, I 
sTFould feefrit a privilege to be of use to you.” 

Stephen thought of unmortgaged Hadalstone, of his secured 
income. And he had done nothing for Karl, nothing. He was 
a proud man, it would solace his pride if he could help Karl 
Althaus ;*in a delicate, trickiSh social matter, as this seemed 
to be, he might find the opportunity to show his gratitude. 

. Karl “made a dash at; an explanation. 

“ My wife was a Mrs. de Groot. Htr first husband was a 
Dutchman. We were married recently, in Islington, at a 
registrar’s 0 ( 606 .** * ** 

There was a want of frankness in Karl’s manner, a note of 
embarrassment. • m 

m “ But what—then why-? ” * 

• “ Wait a bit. The fact is, the matter touches you in a way.” 

“Touches me ! ” 

Louis's narfie was nauseous on Karl’s lips, the thought of 
Louis was noxious in Karl’s mind. Daily it became more so, 
-»-S ife watched Joan struggle back to health. But Stephen 
would have to be told something, he was Louis’s father- 
in-law, some explanation was due to him. 

*“ The* was a bit of land.” How it all halted, how difficult 
it was. to tell ^ “ Her hysband owned it—it passed to he?. 
A saoundrel —* some fellows—wanted it—Louis—” Karl 
floundered, but Stephen thought he began to see daylight. 

“ ^ you are trying to break to me that my precious son- 
in-law is a scoundrel, and that you've only just found it 
•but-” 
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i‘ But I’ve got to get even with him." Again Karl's eyes 
were bloodshot, and the veins on his forehead swelled. 

After all he was on fairly safe ground with the "bit of 
land ’’; he need not tell more of the story than that, th$ 
ugly mean story. < 

“It was the deep of the ‘Geldenrief.’ He bought the 
outcrop against me, thinking f to get the deep from her. 

Everything he had came from me-” * 

There he broke off - . Everything Louis had came from him, 
and everything Louis had taken from him. He lived'in the 
house with Joan, under his roof he sheltered her/but nighfly 
his arms were empty, and never w*ould it be otherwise! He 
could be brother, protector, friend, but between them for* 
ever was Louis, and what Louis had done. Something he 
must tell Stephen. ' e G 

"The ‘Geldenrief’ outcrop isn’t,worth twopence, and£he 
deep I’ve given her back. I’ve got money enough. I’ve 
given her back the 9eep. I can break him. I’d like to 
wring his neck. His father was a wrong ’un, and his 
mother. I ought to have'guessed how he'd turn out. I’ve 
promised not to lay a Anger on, him—Stephen, he’s a real 
wrong ’un, a darqried bad ’un. Thinking of him drives me 
mad." He got up and walked about the room. 

“ He robbed her ? ” 

“ Of everything.” 

" I suppose she knew nothing of business." 

“ Oh, it wasn’t that—’’ then he stopped short. 

“ He doesn’t know you have married her? ” 

"That’s it,” he^ stopped his restless walk abruptly. 
" That’s it, you’ve hit' it. I didn’t want him to know— 
yet.” r s 

* " But you’ve not seen him latelv, you have had some sort 
of a difference ? ” 1 • • 


“ I didn’t know of this. It was over his imarriage we quar¬ 
relled. Damn him, damn him, damn him ! " Karl d^g his 
foot into the carpet, smashed a paper-knife in his hand, flung 
away the pieces, swore again, groaned.. 
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" Stephen, yvhat am I to do ? ’’ , 

“ Announce your marriage, have your wife presented at 
Court,” answerec? Stephen promptly, rising, stretching him¬ 
self. “ Hasn’t he iounted on inheriting your wealth, sharing 
it ? * Won’J this marriage be a sufficient blow to him ? What 
are you waiting for, man, what is there to wait for ? ” 

Stephen had no thought of his daughter, of the alteration 
in hts daughter's prospects. He only thought how best to 
help Karl, how to straighten out matters for that nice little 
■woman upstairs. He did not try^ to learn more than Karl 
ttHd him. « . . 

Of* course there were*difficulties to overcome, difficulties 
Karl himself had created. 

In the ordinary way Constantia would have helped them 
out, but «6tephen hesitated »at asking tier to present Karl 
Althaus’s wife. He told her the circumstances, however, 
an3 was surprised t<^ find how comparatively mild she was, 
how comparatively easy to persuade that the authoress of a 
book which had actually captured the novel-reading world 
about two yeai? ago was woMy of presentation to Her 
Majesty. She would not cfo it hers'felf, could not, even now, 
stultify herself and her fnission to this extyit. 

^“Besides,” as she told Stephen, with rather a painful 
•smile, “if I have to*present a Mrs. Althaus, it ought not to 
be this one." Which speech Stephen deemed of happy 
omen for Alifle. 

But Constantia, not being antagonistic, and Stephen and 
_sjje*owning magnificent jaoor relations, and Karl Althaus a 
practically unlimited banking account, with the exercise of 
a little tact and social delicacy, the matter of Joan’s pre- 
sentatioryat court was duly, arranged. 

One.of the difficulties ^as Joan herself, when the project 
was first mooted to her. • 

* As she grew stronger and her mind clearer, her position 
too b^fgan to grow cruelly clear. When Karl told her that 
she was to be presented at Court she shrank from it. 

•' “ Oh, no, Karl, not that, not that. Let me live in retire- 
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m?nt, let me live in solitude. I can’t face jt, you know I 
can’t face it.” 

She saw this hurt him, though when she pleaded with him 
he had no answer. He saw no flaw in her, heaknew she was 
fit to face the world. Yet he would not, could nyt, urge her 
to anything that would trouble her. He only grew more 
restless, looked unhappy, brooded ; she thought he brooded 
over what his Louis had done to her. He wanted hfer to 
face the world. She could give him so little, do for him so 
little, but this she could ( do, she could nerve herselfdko this 
effort. If harm came of it, if he aqd, she lost* instead 
gained by the move, at least she would have tried to please 
him, and shown him her desire to do so. He wanted to 
see her back on her pedestal, that pedestal of womanhood 
and purity from which, in his eyes, she had neve» slipped '; 
but, deep down Joan knew, as woman do know 0 these things, 
that no pedestal, however high, could loe tall enough*to con¬ 
ceal the flaw that waS on her. If he would put her up for 
all the world to see, then all the world might see the 
stain. r-' 

But when she hinted 1 or urged, it, it' hurt him. So, in the 
end, she yielded, jfor, why should she hurt him f‘ Rather, far 
rather, would she risk that curious, questioning eyes should 
hurt her. If Karl, therefore, thought: that diamonds andi 
feathers in her hair, a train, and Her Majesty’s gracious 
acknowledgment of her curtsey, would stamp'-out the past, 
why should Joan, poor clear-sighted Joan, deny hirfi this 
false hall-mark of her value ? * 

So she was dressed by Jay’s in a real lace petticoat and a 
train of fine velvet; she wore a parure of diamonds for which 
a Marie Antoinette might fiave sacrificed a kingdom—o» a 
Tninister—and looked in all her fine feathers, what in truth 
she looked without them, a delicate little woman with 9 net¬ 
work of wrinkles round her wistful eydS, a^pathetic droop hi 
the corners of her mouth, an air of fragility and aloofness 
which effectually distinguished her fronS the young and 
frivolous debutantes, the happy brides, and the ambitious 
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matrons, who .thronged to Buckingham Palace on the same 
June day. 

• Still, her individuality gained her a certain distinction. In 
any case Society would have accepted her; the Hayward 
apprbval, tjie Althaus millions, would have given her the 
entree. Even Constantia admitted that it was fit and be¬ 
coming Society should on # rare occasions permit genius to 
eonsdrt on equal terms with birth, and “ The Kaffir and his 
Keeper” had undoubtedly been a work of genius. In the 
presence of Josfh, the sceptics forg«|t to say that, of course, it 
WR written by.soma man or other, but, when she was not 
presefit, they instanced tMe fact that it remained the solitary 
proof of her talent, that she had never written anything 
else, to prove that she must have been assisted in it. Never¬ 
theless, she was received, eifen run after, and she achieved 
what is called a social^sujcess. 

. But Joan was no longer happy among people. The naiveti 
and charm that had been hers in Cape’Town were lost; she 
was shy and constrained, conscious of her false pretence. 
Her success was "due to rec/ame,"t'o-^arl and Stephen, perhaps 
not to anything she herself^aid or did. A stray allusion, an 
untoward anecdote, btought the sudden $ed to her cheek, 
tjjp sudden tear to her eyes. SJje gtew paler, thinner, in 
n month of the season's gaiety, and Karl took alarm. 

She had also grown nervous with him, she avoided his 
glances, hvadftl being alone with him; he could not fail to 
notice it. 

__“ She’s taken a dislike tg me. I’ve blundered somehow, she 

is going back, not forward, I’m just abqut making another 
mess of it,” was hi* explanation to himself; but he sought 
foi? Opportunities to put lie* 1 at her ease, to restore her con¬ 
fidence,^ get her to tell him what ailed her. , 

It was 'during this tim? he made his arrangements about 
Louis, -j-definite}y*dissociated himself from him in business, re¬ 
turned his letters unread, and communicated to him, through 
a solicitor, that he had done with him. In fact, he could not 
have trusted himself* in an interview, the interview that 

v 
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Louis, relying ou the old power and tiie old love, had asked 
for. 

When Louis heard of the presentation of Karl’s wife, 
when he knew who that wife was, he ceased to press for 
an interview. Karl, influenced by Stephen, was satisfied for* 
the moment to go no further in his vengeance. Louis had 
money enough to live on, Karl Jiad been too liberal in the 
past for Louis to have any immediate difficulties about mSney. 
When he wanted more, he would be unable to make it; 
everywhere he would finc|. the ground had been taken® from 
under his feet. That was all Karl did, cut him off frflRi 
himself, and tried, very hard, and sothewhat unsuccessfully, to 
forget his existence. He did not want to be hanged for murder, 
and there were only two ways open to him. He made a 
settlement on Stephen’s daughter, on Louis’s wife} 5 a settle¬ 
ment of which only Stephen and the, lawyer knew, a provision 
in case Louis’s character developed. * Stephen understood 
the spirit in which it Was drawn up, and was grateful, but he 
told Karl he could now provide for his own daughter, that 
he was anxious to do so, fcka\: both he^amT’Constantia were 
anxious for reconciliation. Karl’s impatient persistence in 
the deed made further argument impossible. l4e could not 
bear the mention of Louis’s name. ^ 

Neither men contemplated any possible reprisals on Louis’s* 
part. They were short-sighted, they felt secure, they looked 
not an inch beyond their noses; and under theft nosfes at the 
moment were only Joan, and the Commission that the radical 
papers had forced upon the Government, to report upon*tJja- 
Raid. , 

Joan had grown pale, an<^ weary of the season, and Karl 
watched her wistfully, followed her about, endeavoured'to 
interest Jier in the coming Commission, in a Jjig scheme he 
had on hand for bringing Oberammefgau to thfe East End, and 
he tried to bring back the smiles to her lips. *He did not^guess, 
at first, that it was this very watching, this very care he had for 
her, that was bringing that curious frightened look into her 
eyes, that curious shrinking when he approached her. There 
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was nothing of his cafce for her that she missed, there fras 
nothing of her gratitude that failed. 

" Don’t you thipk you could start writing again ?" he 
.asked her one? day, wistfully. " That book now, that ' Book 
.of tlie Jew’ that you told me about, don’t you think you 
could get on with it ? I’d take you down to the East End, 
show^you the sights, local «olour, don’t you call it ? I could 
give you local colour for your book." He remembered how 
once she had told him the joy it was to her to trace the 
Vrordffon paper, when thought turrsed into phrase. 

"Oh, KfrI, don’t%3k me to write. I was so happy when 
I wrole.” * * 

She burst into tears. But when he wanted to take her 
hands from her face, to let her cry qji his shoulders, to 
comfort her as he had done when she was ill, she had shrunk 
from him, thrtist him^from her, and rushed from the room. 

■ "God, she hates me!” he cried, and stood bewildered. 
What had he done, or left undone ? Why did she repulse 
and dread him ? ^ m 

It was her clear sight that was*njpving her, her restored 
intelligence bad begun £p &e what Karl had done for her, 
what sacrifice he had made in this marriage? this preposterous 
marriage, into which she had been hurried. She knew all 
he had done for her; but it was a preposterous marriage. 

Karl loved far ! Not like the brother, whose part he as- 
sumedt hut like the lover, whose privileges he would never 
clainj. She saw it in his eyes, sometimes, when, unawares, 
■»uc*raised hers and met tltem, felt it when they drove home 
together in the brougham of an evening*, and parted in the 
hall, knew it when, in strange nfoments, she saw a flush in 
his cheeks, an involuntary Movement, and a sudden fearful, 
beating'of her Reart betrj^ed hyn to her. -* 

, t She*trusted hin% completely. Nevertheless, the day might 
come when he might ask—no, he would never ask—but when, 
in return for his mare, his unselfishness, duty, answering 
unselfishness, might force her to give from pity, from infinite 
comprehension, that wlfich to another she had given in love. 
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Xt the prospect she shuddered, aifd her dtfeams became 
haunted, and she wanted to hide herselS from his sight. 
Karl’s eyes, which seemed to her pleading eyes, Karl’s 
wishes, which she thought she read there, K&rl’s hand on. 
her shoulders, all outraged her; for in her life there was,, 
there could be, but one man. 

She had caught a sudden glimpse of Louis in Bond Street, 
seen the wide shoulders, the poise of the handsome head, 
and again she was back in the past, and all of it was *dim 
but the dear touch of h?m, when he had first loveff her,' 
when life had opened glowingly. Nflw life \tas empty, 
there seemed no hope in it. After she had seen *Louis once 
more, and this time the dark eyes had met hers, the hope¬ 
lessness was full of.anguish. She knew that her marriage 
had outlawed her, even from memory. And what she had 
felt for Louis in the past was not dead jsor exhausted. . 

Oftentimes, when I^arl’s footsteps overhead woke her from 
a sudden dream, and she realised of whom she was dreaming, 
she wished she was dead, sli£ wished she hjtd died with her 
baby. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Had Stephen Hayward’s career not been at stake about 
.this ^me, he might have been able to help, might have seen 
M*re of v^hat was going on. As Rt was, he was absorbed in 
his efforts Jo persuade hi§ cousin, and to cause it to be repre¬ 
sented to Lord Sarum, that neither his daughter’s marriage 
nor his notoriously augmented income justified the suspicion 
being cajt upon him that he knew of»the Raid, or had in 
any way taken advantage of it. That the former Under¬ 
secretary for Forei^h Affairs was one of the ablest men on 
their side of the House the new Government knew, but the 
sensitiveness, the extreme sensitiveness, of the public con¬ 
science in regwd to the chatact.er of their statesmen was 
reflected in a certaifi party aloofness or party coolness of 
which Steplten had begun to be aware. It was inadvisable 
for him to make himself conspicuously Karl Althaus’s friend, 
.inadvisable for him to become associated in the public mind 
with the South African capitalists. He had to walk with 
extreme, wariness, and his footsteps had better take him, 
for tlfe present, past the Althaus door. 

Karl had only himself to rely upon in his fierce endeavour 
to‘understand Joan’s attitude, his miserable effort to find 
out what ailed her. He lavished diamonds on her, but his 
diamond^ made matters worse, Re saw that. They went out 
a great deal, and they entertained a great deal, and Joaft 
grew, paler anctwearier. • lie insisted on a week’s quiet, and 
took her away itith him to Paris; the shrinking, nervous 
manner she had begun to show when alone with him grew 
mortf pronounced. He began to lose heart, to grow de¬ 
pressed, and, as ever,,when Karl Althaus grew depressed he 
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harked back to his unfaith, and talked Judaism with a sort 
of rage at its limitations. He was supremely uncomfortable, 
and he had a sort of idea that Christianity would have 
helped him. He felt that curious alienism of the Jew, felt 
it was that which was estranging Joan, was at least standing* 
between him and his complete comprehension of her. When - 
he got on this topic he was quieter, less obviously seeking 
for an explanation of what Joan could not explain* less 
embarrassing, so she encouraged him to talk to her about it. 

He got it into his head, in this restless, unhappj^time, 
when the little woman who shrank from him occupied ims 
thoughts by day and through troubled, sleepless fights, that 
if he felt his limitations so acutely he should do something to 
minimise other people’s. This was what started that futile 
scheme which brought Karl sc. much undeserved obloquy. 
Yet, in the idea there is a germ that may some day bear fruit. 

Karl’s idea was not to convert, tne East End J^ws, 
but to teach them tfee story of Christ and let that convert 
them. Societies ’and missionaries had been a complete 
failure, at least that is wjbafc it seemed to-Karl, because he 
was a man grown before he had heard of the Disciples. 
He thought, nevertheless, that he had fouiftl a way o.f 
teaching Christianity to his fellow-countrymen in White¬ 
chapel. He wanted to give them, these poor brothers of 
his, the belief he longed for but had never attained, 
because he had seen it bring happiness to deathbeds and 
comfort to survivors, and no amount of money had* been 
equally efficacious. He was shy of his own idea, because, 
not having personally accepted the Gospel, nor being any¬ 
thing but ineradica‘bly a Jew and an unbeliever, it was 
difficult for him to explain his attitude ; and with ti>e people 
tvho could best help him he was least in sympathy. It was 
only the Nonconformists, 'the Christians .who hav^ the 
greatest simplicity in their faith, that he had found able fro 
grasp his mental attitude; and it was only the Romanists 
who, through the medium of sensation, dbuld convey* what 
he wanted to teach. 
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He was like a rmur who, drunk with champagne, learns 
that pure water can qufench thirst, that, try as he may, give 
as he can, the people are too many for him to fill with wine, 
and some of them must ever go thirsty if he could not 
tea«jh them of water. His wealth was champagne to him, 
and he was even now and always exhilarated with it; but 
this Christianity that soothed deathbeds was water, and if 
he cf>uld give his people l4iat, it was an inexhaustible well, 
and they would thirst no more. 

Ev^r since he had begun to be a rich man he had wanted 
Hit mother back again, to ply witll luxuries. But Joan had 
written on her motlier’j grave, “ With Christ, which is far 
better.’’ He wanted to feel like that, he wanted his people 
to feel like that. 

He was confused, because nothing is* so confusing as the 
endeavour of a teacher to impart a knowledge which he 
does nqt possess; bat Ife worked out a plan which seemed 
picturesque to Joan, and capable of bqjng turned to political 
account by Stephen, who had a new Education Bill in the 
back of his mind, and had «ealised, when at the Local 
Government Board, tome of the difficulties presented by 
alien - immigmtion. Oljarammergau gave Karl his inspiration. 

He would build and endow a national theatre for the 
performance of mimele plays, of Passion plays, of plays 
illustrating stories from both Testaments. On Saturdays 
and Sundays it should be open all day, it should be in the 
heart *of Houndsditch, and the Jews should be bribed and 
tempted to come by stories of Ruth, and tableaux of Hagar 
in \he wilderness; the£ should be taught the habit of 
coming, and then, when it was they - rfesort, their habitual 
re§oft, tbs Story he wanted ^hem to know should be 
gradually unfolded. • 

Karl'had a thousand»(?harit*ble schemes for his people; 
his contribution to the Board of Guardians, gratefully large 
and uilstinted as it was, hardly represented what he was 
prepared to do. • There should be schools and hospitals, 
pursing-homes and holmes for the dying, maternity charities 
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and orphanages; but all should be ii5 connection with his 
theatre, the theatre, where, in a language the* very poorest, 
the very youngest, and the most neglected tould understand, 
the language of scenery and circumstance, the “ story that 
had moved the world ” should be borne in upon them* 
morning and afternoon and evening. He hatf it in his’ 
mind to engage great actors for the parts, great artists for • 
the scenery, great musicians, jfnd everything they should 
see for nothing, those poor Jews, who now heard the story 
only in adult life, when, like Karl, it was too late for — then; 
to realise it. As a race h& would help > ^o keep tjiem apart ; 
their food, their language, their ceremonies, he # would pre¬ 
serve. But they should hear Christ was born for them, and 
died for them ; they should hear His message. 

This scheme, crude and absurd in the telling, nevertheless • 
had a purpose and a poetry in it that made Joan’s life harder. 
This big man, with his simplicity arfd all his unsatisfied 
longings, she could re*id more easily than he read her. She, 
no more than the religion he failed to grasp, had power to 
help him, or at least, if she had the power, she had hardly the 
will. The situation between them vtas strained, at times 
almost to breaking point. The stronger she grfcw, the mor.e 
the thought of Lo&is rpse and dominated her mind ; and Karl’s 
dumb love for her, Karl’s touch, even*his presence in t!i^ 
room, made her longing for the other more and more intense. 

She tried to be sympathetic with Karl in hi« strangely in¬ 
consistent scheme. He would buy land in the East Ehd for 
his theatre, he commenced buying land. • 

“ You see, Joan,” he said, talking eagerly to her with 
the plans in his ban?!, ajid an appointment with the architect 
actually made, “ you don’t get a chance of believing a thing 
if you don’t hear it till you’ve grown old, and sceptical about 
most beautiful things, and are always lookings so to spe^k, for 
hall-marks, and authenticated signatures,* doubting every¬ 
thing. If I build this theatre, mind you, and fill it wi?h little 
children, and let them see the Nativity, hnd the Wise Men 
coming from the East, and the Resurrection, and all the rest 
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of it, they won't forget it, they won’t pooh-pooh it; it will 
just sink into their impels, and it will stay there—" *He 
was always wistfally asking for sympathy, for assurance. 

A short interregnum there was in Joan’s poor literary life, 
when Karl re-inspired her, when she started writing again 
with the big scheme for inspiration, when she sat in that 
many-windowed square room which overlooked the Park, and 
tried to repay him for all'he had done for her, by making 
him the hero in that “ Book of the Jew ’’ which was faintly 
projgpted, which seemed still to have life in it, even if it were 
rrdife she^bund it hard to kindle.* 

But Lopis was in Lqpdon. It was that, it was the rare 
hurried glimpses of him in the Park or in crowded assemblies 
that paralysed her pen, made her days tumultuous, and her 
nights (jjeepless. That fin^ faoaded Bark Lane house held 
an unhappy man and an unhappy woman, living, the one 
in his.artificial con?pli'%itiot} of the Whitechapel conversion 
scheme, the other in the make-believe*>f her literary work, but 
each of them distracted by the other, and owning it in guilty 
glances, averted faces, strang* silences, awkward moments. 

Great lotfe has gfeat insight. Karl began to understand. 
He' had knbwn for a .hsng time that he wanted his wife; he 
began to know it was that which sh£ f?ared. He did not 
suspect she had sSen Louis, for he thought Louis had left 
London, and had not been in town since the night when 
he had.kno«ked him down. Chance, which had given Joan 
her 'distracting glimpses, had left Karl in ignorance. Not 
kwowing she had seen Louis, not fearing anything but that 
'sfie feared himself, he made his sudden plan, and saw—yes, 
saw relief flash into the tired eyes, he'ard a sigh break from 
her, a sjgh of relief. * 

“ Do you think you could get along without me for a b»t ? 
I dpn’t like &ie way this thing is going on over fhere. I’m 
• uneasy about the way they are conducting the trial; I don’t 
trust the judge. I’ve got a lever I could use with Kruger, 
ev«n now, *nd*I could use it better from Cape Town than 
from heflfc. The bofit goes Thursday; I’d like to slip over for 
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a spell. They could get on with th^’theatre plans just as 
weft without me, and you—you’d be-all right £or a bit; you 
could get ahead with the book.” * 

He had seen the relief lighten into her tyes! % 

"Of course I should miss you.” • 

"Eh ! oh, of course. But you think I’m right, don’t you ? 
You think some of us ought to be on the spot.” 

“ Not Pretoria! You don’t thflik of going,to Pretoria?” 

“ We must see how the land lies.” 

She was glad, there was no doubt she was glad, i# the 
prospect of his going. Tffat had been jlysr first thought ;■% 
swallowed up everything else. Slje would be ^Jone;* she 
would be free from watching, loving eyes, she would be free 
from the good-night kiss that Karl gave her sometimes, that 
she always dreaded, <ree from the shy brotherly touch that 
had no touch of brotherliness in it, from the nights when 
Karl’s restless footsteps over her head*fill£cl her with remorse, 
when the cessation of them filled her with terror. She would 
be free, the days and the nights and the house would cease 
to hold this anguish of conflicting passions. '* 

Something of this she* tried to Jtell lfim before he went. 
When he was actually going, every other feeling was sub¬ 
ordinated to remorsh. . ^ 

“You have been so good to me, Karl, aftd I—I have given 
you nothing.” 

She broke down at his going, and sobbed in hfs arms. 

" I’m not ungrateful, I understand, I know. Karl, come 
back to me soon. I will be different, I will try to 1j,e 
different.” 

He soothed her and cajessed her hair. 

" There, there. What is there to fret at ? I’ll %oon be 
bank. There’s no talk of gratitude between yoy and me. I 
don’t want*anything of you.” * * » ' » 

He lied ; she felt it in the sudden beat of his hear$, the 
sudden tightening of his arms. " I only want that you should 
put on a smile, and be the old Joan, and be happy with rile.” 
“ When you come back-” • \ 
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She felt his goodness, all his sacrifice. 

“ When I come bac^' his voice was hoarse, “ it shall be 
as it was before ’I went away—just as you wish, everything 
as you would wish.” 

“>Oh, Karfl why aren’t you different?—you make me 

• ashamed. Why was I never worthy of you ? ” 

“Nonsense,” he thrust his emotion into the background, 
spoke gently: * 

“ You mustiA have morbid ideas, dear, mustn’t let me go 

away^ana think you’re brooding. Perhaps-” 

~>But, even in this her softened Tnood, when he held her in 
his arms, ire would not s^y that, perhaps when he came back, 
perhaps wtien she had had time to think things over, when 
she had grown accustomed to the knowledge how well he 

• loved her, she would let hinj love her. die would not say it, 
not leave it as a dread in her mind, a duty to which she 
mkst nerve fierself.'"' finished his sentence differently to 
what he had meant. His voice was gruff and broken : 

“Perhaps when I come back we’ll give up this town life, 
try the country/ and see if yen don’t do a bigger thing even 
than f The Kaffir and 1 his Keeper,’ with our English fields and 
hedges to help you.” ?-■ 

So the moment of their farewell yas’over, and, if Karl 
, took his last kiss f?om her lips instead of from her cheeks, 
losing control for one half-second, he realised, before he was 
in the train son the way to Southampton, that, with all her 
tears,’ or remorse for her coldness, there had still been no 
response from those lips. 

• And now again Joan was alone. 

Louis knew it, knew it almost tyefdre it was an accom¬ 
plished ftict. It was in the air* that Karl Althaus was going 
back to South Africa to’ use his personal influence with 
Kruger on behalf of ttaTRefo^m Leaguers, and tlfat he had 
■ secured a passage on the Benvick Castle. It was in the evening 
papers the night before he sailed. Of his actual departure 
Louis assured hifliself. 

All th^Se titled fijends of Louis’s, all those Society ladies 
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who had found him attractive, had not'I’orsaken him because 
he Rad married Stephen Hayward's c^ughter, of because Karl 
had quarrelled with him. Many of them did not even know 
that Karl had quarrelled with him. That was how he came 
to be at Lady Harodsfoot’s reception two nights after.the* 
Berwick Castle had left Queenstown. Karl had wiShed Joan ■ 
to go out during his absence, to go on living her life as she 
had been living it. * . 

There was nothing dress could do that it l?ad not done for 
Joan that night. Karl’s absence had already taken a little of 
the strain from her ejes. *Then, she had written a few seg-’ 
tences, and the ring of them was pleasing her still as she 
mounted the stairs, there was a certain curve in h£r lips, and 
a dreaminess of expression. Louis watched her from his point 
of vantage, he had thought she would come, and he watched, 
for her. She had regained her figure, once mofe it was 
attractive, slender, yet svelte and ful| of curves. • * 

The French artist, who was responsible for her toilette; 
had undraped the whife shoulders below the top of the arm, 
cutting the dress as our grandmothers cut tjieir low even¬ 
ing bodices. The little face set on thg delicate throat was 
pathetically small, and tfte blue eyes were wistfal eyes,.but 
Louis was satisfied ^vith what he saw. * 

She was still desirable,—and she was his, of course she 
was his; she had been stolen from him—Karl had stolen a 1 
march upon him. He watched her coming up the stairs, and, 
when the sudden heart-beat told her he was tlfere, and she 
looked up and saw him, she saw the old Louis; his hand 
was brushing up his moustache, a # smile sat on his lf^s. 
When that hand of his was stretched out to her she did not 
touch it, she was speechless, she bowed her head only, but 
the crush on the stairs imprisoned f her and held hel^ and his 
vftice had lost no charm. 

“At las'll” he said; “at latt!” *Then stair's and-peqple, 
flowers and music became confused and indistinct aboqt her* 
and only Louis’s voice and face were clear. His “at last!" 
was a low murmur for only her ears. By Ifls side was Aline 
in her tall, patrician fairness. 
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“Your wifa?” said ffoan, and this time she put out that 
trembling hand. % It waV cold, too; Aline felt it was cold 
through her glove. 

“You are fcouis’s brother’s wife said Aline. 

, Louis’s ^brother's wife ! The words were strange enough 
With Louis smiling there, his handsome eyes and lips smiling 
at her, no less beautiful thgn she had ever seen them. How 
the smooth, thitk .black hair lay back from the white fore¬ 
head. In the imperial, in the brushed-up points of the 
tnousfhche, there were touches of grey. 

“You and Joan oaght to see something of each other,” 
he said, still looking at Jban with that smile. “ This is the 
first time you have met, but Joan has heard of you. I told 
,you of Stephen Hayward's beautiful daughter, you remember 
—at the fancy dress ball ? ” he had the insolence to add. 

J3he remembered^she # was stunned with memory. 

• They played the farce through. Aline, dull to what went 
on around her, was attracted in somh unusual-way to this 
little woman, gale, and with^such cold hands, wife of that 
strange brother of ^.ouis’s, who sat up all night drinking 
whisky witjj him in Cape Town, who was so rough, and 
unlike any one she had ever met. Louis Igft the two women 
together, he made Jhe opportunity to* leave them together. 
*He could afford to wait his time. 

Joan could not reject the advances Aline made. She had 
been,tofd the girl was not quite like other girls. Very soon 
she penetrated into the truth of it, and was subtly glild, 
yvitliout knowing why, and interested in her. 

“ I want to come and see you. I may.come and see you ? ” 
Aline pleaded, as they parted. , Not? a word had Louis said, 
not a word to her alone. • Some one else had taken her ^o 
supper, and called up l^e» carriage for her. Mrs. JKarl Alt- 
hau^ never laclcgd cavaliers, and Louis had stood aloof. It 
was in* the hall they had met again and Aline had made her 
request. The S<yiety shibboleth came so easy, so pat. 

« f shallAe charmed,” answered Joan. She said the words 
over to herself as she sank back into her carriage and laughed 
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hysterically. She would be charmed^-if Louis’s wife came 
to see her. How strange it sounded, how strange it was, 
and the evening was stranger still. Why was she excited, 
what agitated her, filled her veins with fire, sl^ook her, and 
banished thought ? • 

p • • • • • • • . 

Of course Aline called on Joan, she called the very next 
day; used as a pawn, she made her unimportant move. 
The link that bound these two was magnetic between 
them. Aline came constantly to Park Lane during the 
next week or two. Louis never came v»t all. The wor^s 
of art, of which the house was full, drew Aline,*who 
had grown up in an atmosphere, dim with crystallised cen¬ 
turies. The bronzes, the tapestries, the few ivories, held her 
wandering eyes, and Joan followed her about from"room to 
room, and tried to see what it was she pissed in her, wfyat 
it was that set her apart from her fellow-women, an*d won¬ 
dered too—but checkfed herself wondering—if Louis knew 
she came, if Louis sent her. She knew he could not come 
himself, to Karl’s house, and s'he set down to wounded feel¬ 
ing and delicacy of contfUct that which in truth was but part 
of a scheme, a deliberate plan. For always she misjudged 
Louis; how could it hive been otherwise ? 

The Turners had been sent over from Piccadilly. They 
hung, until Karl should come back, in the picture-gallery, 
in strange juxtaposition to the Fragonards. Joan, ‘grpping 
in the dark after Aline’s intelligence, took her in to see 
them. She hardly paused before,them, but the amo^jus 
light of the sunlit Fragonards drew and held and fascinated 
Louis’s wife. The poor braip that lay behind the impassive 
beauty of the young patrician sfiw, unrepelled, What tile 
painter hjid tried to convey. There was something, un¬ 
happily, that had not died irf her vfoen her Sentient youth 
was killed. * ' 

“ They tell of great joy. Don’t they tell you of great joy, 
and sunlight? We had two at Hadalstone'in th« drawing¬ 
room. A woman and a man and Cupid, roses, and ^lways the 
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wonderful sunlight, hi those others there is no life, ojtly 
dead scenes, gorges, watfcffalls—” She shivered. “ I hear 
them drip. I hatfe to hear water drip monotonously," 

And Joan, calling it the “novelist’s instinct," the “study 
of psychology^” calling it anything but by the right name, 
listened to, and was endlessly interested in, Louis’s wife. 

“ Do you Ioye pictures ? " asked Aline of her. 

“ Only those that are never painted," she answered vaguely, 
seeing them. 

. “ W^jen I was going to marry my cousin John, he wished 
mt? to be painted. , I didn’t want to hang on a wall and 
stare.* I didn’t want to :*iarry my cousin John, and secure 
the succession.” ^ 

“ And you are glad that you did marry Louis ? ” hazarded 
Joan nervpusly. Then she hurried to another question, and 
would not listen to the answer, and felt her cheek burn; she 
knew she must not, dare “hot, pry into Louis’s married life. 

But always she had the longing to*see him, to hear his 
voice again. 

“ Are you goiti'g to Lady He’rodsfoot for Goodwood ? Do 
come. I want you to come,” said Aline on another day. 

.“Are you %oing?” Joan asked guiltily;,for she had had 
an jjivitation, and was wavering, and’dreaded where her 
wavering would take Tier. 

“Oh, yes; for the week. My cousin Violet is going, and 
perhaps John.* I would like you to know John. I could not 
marry John—’’ She begged Joan to come to Goodwood. 

Louis thought it was he who prompted every move, who 
stood behind, directing, guiding it, but jt was not entirely 
so. Somehow these two, Joan, w|io had never had a woman 
friend, andVAline, who stood,outside friendship, had a curious 
affinitysomething they hqld in common, these twq, women 
'who lgved- Louij Althausr* Alin’e, who lived in silences, the 
gentle girl who had lost her way so early, and Joan, who 
talked all her life, with pen and ink sometimes, but eloquent 
always would have J been drawn together however they had 
met. Joan /old herself this, constantly. 



CHAPTER XXII 

% 

It was a very smart party Lady Herodsfoot had gathered 
together for Goodwood. Jack and she always knew how 
to do the right thing; the worst of it *vas they* so se’fdBm 
had the wherewithal to do it. *13 ut Jack was. very‘easy¬ 
going, and he credited the stor/"of this wonderful bargain 
of a house, and the bit of luck at bridge, and all the little 
miracles that made* it possible* for him to go through the' 
week in style. The only members °f #the pavty that made 
him elevate his eyebrows were Louis Althaus add Karl 
Althaus’s wife; he could not see exactly how they fitted in. 
It did not suit Lady Herodsfoot to explain to her Jack that 
one of these two was the party. She said Lady Violet 
Alneaster was coming, 2nd so wa* Legoux, and anything like 
a revival of the ^irtation between Violet and Louis Althaus 
which had amused them all so much a season or two *go, 
might bring matters to a point. • 

“ Oh, Well, if the Duchess suggested it,” said easy-going 
Jack, “I suppose you could hardly say no. *But’I ,should 
think that Althaus would be rather bally awful in a houseful 
of people fora week on end.” , • 

Lady Herodsfoot, promised to keep him out of the way. 
The extraordinary part«of it f was that Lady Herodsfoot really 
thought it was on Violet Alngaster’s account T,ouis Had 
\aken tlje house, had asked her i-o play hostess, and made 
everything possible and convenient; for s<f he had meant 
her to believe. Once his opportunity had come, ence He 
and Joan were under the same roof, with a week before 
him, he had no doubt he could put matters riwht between 
himself and Karl. His vanity was nfot cured, \either was 
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his hopefulness for «Jje future. When Joan was completely 
under his influence shvwould work Karl for him; that* she 
would come under his influence again he read easily enough 
in her nervous avoidance of his eyes, in her want of self- 
possession. # 

The Gbodwood house party had all the right ingredients. 
There were the two duchesses, with Lady Violet and Lord 
Legpux, a foreign royalty bom Germany and an Indian Prince, 
two or three racing women without their inconvenient hus¬ 
bands, the owner of “Saltpetre,” and two other members 
o/ tffe Jockey Club, a couple of tSe racing women’s addenda, 
and .the Tftthauses.* ’Jack Herodsfoot was a capital host. 

Louis Had taken the *ftfgest and best house in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; there was a chef from the “ Savoy,” and there were 
a couple of four-in-hands for driving toddle course. He had 
a big stake to play for, and although he was not reckless in 
money matters as - s!*rul%, he made an exception here. People 
'talked, of course, people talked, abqut the Herodsfoot in¬ 
come, and the Herodsfoot menage; but the Indian was con¬ 
spicuous in attention to the 4iostess, and Louis kept himself 
discreetly in the background. It v»s the second day before 
Joan arrivei. 

She was incongruous there, it st^ucif her so the very 
first evening when?* the gabble at the dinner-table was all 
of racing, and the gabble in the drawing-room followed it 
closely, and jour tables of bridge were started as soon as the 
men 3 came up. She had no place there, she watched them 
a time from her vantage coign on the sofa, then rose 

•to 'retire, thinking to escape inconspicuously. The window 
offered the easiest exit—through the French window to the 
garden s^»e slipped. * 

But when she had stepped through the window, and was 
in the .moonlit shadow# of the old garden, her* footsteps 
Jingered. It was an exquisite night, the heat of the day 
had turned to cool languor and restfulness; stillness was in 
the depth of tiles dark green trees, the air was odorous with 
the breatlyof exhausted flowers. 
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It was where the trellised rose-beds^gave on to the shelv¬ 
ing bank of green turf that she saw I/mis; she stood still, she 
saw him! But now they were alone, witlj only the moon 
and the broken shadows on the path, apd„the stillness. She 
stood, uncertain, but he made a quick step forwfrd. 

“At last, at last, Joan,’’ he said again, and wtfuld have 
caught her to him, but she put out both hands to push him 
back. “ No, no—Louis! ” He would not let he* hold he # rself 
away from him; not her fear, not her reluctance, but that 
which was at the back of both, he knew when he drew her 
to him. 

“ My Joan,” he said, and kissed her lips—no, KOt kissed, 
he rested his on hers, and had his'i ms about her, &nd made 
her remember what they had been to each other. For one 
obliterating moment, nothing was real but his arms, and his 
dear breath, soft lips, soft eyes ; everything else *Was for¬ 
gotten, and she only felt she had fougd life again. » 

It was only a moment, a flower caught by a drowning’ 
woman as the rushing stream hurries her to destruction. He 
met her reaction, that was Louis’s talent, njet the recoil, 
and revolt. 

“ Leave me your hand, Joan, there v js no harm in that— 
leave me your hand,” he pleaded, and though hers trembled,’ 
he held it. 

“Don’t think I would hurt you. You ought not to have 
left me, you know you ought not to have left me, but I am 
not going to reproach you." She left her hand in his ;• how 
little he had altered ! “ I searched everywhere for you ; 

I’ve been wretched without you, miserable. You ought»to. 
have thought of how I should suffer. You are the only 
woman I have ever cared fa;. You have spoiled^my life,; 
byt I don’t care for that. I don’t cnind being ruined ! ” 

“ Ruined !" The word startled the echo from her. • 

“ Don’t you know that Karl has flung me out, discaitted, 
me ? I don’t care, but Joan-” 

“ But he promised me-" 

“Well, never mind what he has promised y<S|—he *has 
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broke me, broke m^, §ut Joan, it isn’t that; let that go.— 
Why do yau want ten, take your hand away ? Oh ! Joan," 
and now he had caught her to him again, "I’ve been so 

miserable without^o», so miserable-’’ 

, How coild she resist him ? 

He did not woo her, he only reminded her, and bewildered 
her, and begged to her. 

I knovfr you are thinking of your duty to Karl, but you 
owe me something. You knew nothing about love until I 
taught you. You could never love anybody but me, could 
,ypu, Joan ? ’’ • 

.And dideed sl?e never had. 

“I trfed all I couldfind you, but Karl was urging me 
about Securing the Hayward interest. He forced my hand. 
Joan, you know I tried to find you.” . 

“ Leave me go, Louis; don’t hold me, leave me go.” 

“I won't toucl? yq^i. But don’t tell me you’ve forgotten 
me, that I am nothing to you now, that Karl has robbed 
me of you too." 

Every other feeling and*emotion in her was subordinated 
to the wish to telhliim that Karl Jjad not robbed him of her. 
Karl was Jhe bett<jn»man, the better lover, but it trembled 
on her lips to tell him that she was still*Louis’s Joan. 

* “I will never interfere between you, but you must let me 
see you sometimes. I must have you to talk to." 

" Louis,^t’s all wrong. I can’t bear it, let me go." Her 
voiCe was ■faint. Never had she been able to resist him, 
ljever, she had only been able to flee from him. 

* “Although you left me like that, I forgave you at once, 
immediately. I never bore you any* malice. I knew you 
.did wh*t you thought right* I (fid think, I own I thought, 
you ought to have let *me be the judge. And look vdiat 
happened. *We got WA fawn all the same. Btit I swear I 
never left off caring for you, Joan. I must, I must," he 
hel<f her to him, “ I must hear you say that you have never 
cajed for.anyb#dy but me.” 

And s$e never h^d. 
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That was the danger of it. The man# voice, though her 
brain Rejected his arguments, always ^puched he* heart, his 
presence always moved her senses, r her defences were all 
down before him, and he saw into every weak, unguarded 
place. 9 

That night in the dark garden he made her promise, he 
wrung from her a promise, that she would not avoid him, that 
she would let him talk to her, thatrihey should ’discuss the 
position. He moved her by his desire for reconciliation with 
Karl, by telling her of his love for her, and his unhappiijfss 
without her, he moved her through all her starving womans 
liness and faithfulness to him. There ^iad been no other man 
in her life. He moved her by the fvour with which he told 
her they would not wrong Karl, would only talk, and be 
together sometimes, and wroug nobody. 

That was the first evening. Her dreams were broken that 
night. She wandered with naked feet on rocky ground 
hanging precipices, gloo;p and danger were around her, and 
she heard Karl calling to her, she struggled on toward his 
voice, stumbled and fell, struggled on again, .bleeding, and 
ever desperate and crying as she went, Lut ever stumbling 
and falling, then she woke to find she ha"d, Jieen crying in her 
sleep, and her pillow was wet. Three times she dreamed 
that dream, it was all the night held for he. - . 

The Goodwood party flirted and raced, played bridge and 
talked scandal. Soon it was smilingly recognised /hat.Louis 
Althaus was very attentive to his sister-in-law ;* yet Aftne 
clung to Joau, and refused to understand at what Violet hinted, 
and other people smiled. And Louis manoeuvred for short 
interviews, and pressed his claims, and made her life bitter 
sweet, and poignant. But that Iney “ would not wrongs Karl ” 
was the phrase their interviews hearu oftenest. So the week 
sped along,‘until Friday came. < To-rfir rrow the'party would 
break up, to-morrow Joan could get free, go back to Karf’s 
house, and be alone with her memories there. 

’But on the last day of the races a soaking ‘rain drove tjjie 
party to an early return, and, whilst some of them sought 
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their bedrooms to repair their bedraggled condition, to*preen 
their feathers and dry Iheir curls, and others had found that 
daylight was no i>ar t# the joys of a “ heart ” call, and in the 
gaiety of tiieir afternoon spirits were declaring “ withouts ” 
on spade hands. Lady Violet, prompted by some malevolence, 
some lingering spite about Louis, followed Aline to her bed- 
rorjm, and pointed her n T it in such a manner that it precipi¬ 
tated the inevitable catastrophe. 

“ Let us have tea up here. Aline. Send Susan down 
/or* it." • 

jshe Had followed Aline into her bedroom, somewhat 
rudely displacing Joaif^who had had the same intention. 
Joan hesitated, then turned her lingering steps away, per¬ 
haps guiltily glad. ' • 

“ I Sirit play bridge in the day time, and if I sleep now I 
shall, be avfake hilf tjje night, so I thought I would come in 
for a gossip,” began Violet. 

Then followed the little talk about horses that made 
Aline yawn,, then about dress, which woke her up again, 
and then about people. , 

“Who «iade tljr* Herodsfoots invite your sister-in-law 
here? She is awfully out of it.”, , • 

* “ I don’t know.* I asked her to say yes to her invitation." 
“ Oh, you asked her to say yes ! ” Violet laughed malici¬ 
ously. “ Sjp that is the way of it, is it ? Have you and John 
evef met since you chucked him overboard ? ” 

m “ Not until yesterday.” 

• “ When he came up* to the coach, and they asked him to 

join our party this evening ? ” * 

“Yew” * 

“ That was Louis Althhus's idea, I suppose.” 

Aline hes$ated. “4 tlon’lsknow." 

What are*you playing at, you two ? Did you want to 
meet him ? " 

“ I ? Oh, non” 

" I nevrer asked ,you about your elopement. How did it 
come a^jput ? " 
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“My—elopement? My elopemfcnt ft” 

“Yes, your elopement. Why did you chuck up John in 
such a hurry and bolt with Louis Altha'us H"« 

“ I—I don’t know." I , 

"If you fell in love with him, why don’t you v^ant to 
keep him ? ” 

“ To keep him ? ’’ t, ’ . 

“Yes. Why do you let him take on his brother’s wife?’’ 

“ His brother’s wife ? ” 

“Oh, don’t be such a foot, Aline. You must know what, 
I mean. Everybody’s talking about it. ’ They’re together 
morning, noon, and night.” „• * 

“Joan ? ” 

" Joan ? ” repeated Violet mockingly. “ Really, Aline, some¬ 
times I think you must put it on, that you cannot be*suefi a 
fool as you look. You must have noticed them during the* 
last four days, seeking every opportunity to be together. If 
they are not on the drag, and they have only once been with 
us, they find room in the dog-ca-t; if one lias* a headache, 
the other stays at hoYne ' v and evening "fter evening they 
moon about the garden together. Yo^ don’t mjgan to say 
you have not noticed-it. Where are your eyes?” 

“Joan and Louis,” repeated Aline more stupidly than eveff 

“Yes, ‘Joan and Louis.’ You don’t suppose he would be 
above it, do you ? You don’t look upon your husband as a 
saint, I suppose. But mind,” the little vixen said, leaning 
back in her chair luxuriously, “ that’s the difference between 
him and one of us. He chooses his brother’s wife for his 
carrying on; it’s placing it too low down, you know. I 
suppose they have got a standard, those outsiders, d>ut it’s v 
a different one from ours. There fe something about Louis 
Althaus—I‘don’t say there isn't*; as ytya know, Ipj and I Were 
very good pals once upon a time. But I should never hi!Ve 
thought of marrying him. That’s where you took my breath 
away. I’d as soon have thought of marrying a. crossing- 
sweeper. That is, I moan if I wasn't Ijroke, or in any sort 
of mess. Were you in any sort of mess ever ? ” ^ 
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“I ?" But of cmir%e*sfce flushed. • 

“ Yes, you ! «I knotf Constantia looked after you like a 
dragon from mojnyig# to night. But what on earth should 
hqve made* you throw over John and run away with the 
crossing-sweeper, I mean, with Louis Althaus, if you were not 
in a mess, is more than I can understand. If John does come 
heije, do ydu think you,and he will foregather? Do you 
think, if he scAs your husband running after another woman, 
he will return—well, I won’t say to his first love, because I 
fatSer fancy I was that, but to his second ?” 

" Violat,” said %Kne earnestly, standing by the easy-chair 
and layifig her hand*etcher cousin’s arm, “I cannot quite 
follow what you are saying; you know I am not as quick 
as you are — what do you mean aljout Louis and about 
Joan ? * Violet laughed A her. 

“ I mean*, my dfer,” mockingly, “ I mean that your husband 
and your sister-in-law are engaged in a very pretty little 
flirtation together, always supposing it’s not more than 
a flirtation—^nd I want know whether you are going 
to console yourself with John; and the reason I want to 
know is —, * 

* V 

"Oh, I know, I know,” said Aline impatiently. “I am 
ifot so simple th#t I don’t know, that I have not always 
known, you like John.” And then Violet flushed too a 
little and said : 

“•Like Jqhn ? Oh, rubbish ! We’ve always been pals, one 
must have somebody to quarrel with.” 

• Aline brushed it impatiently aside. “But what do you 
mean about Joan and Louis ? ” • 

" Arfyyou in love with hin»still^ ” asked Violet curiously. 

Aline flushed at that, but made no reply. She crjss- 
examined ljer cousin, abruptly, impatiently. Lightly and 
jetringly Violet, nevertheless, managed to make her under¬ 
stand that it had been noticed in the house, that Joan and 
Louis were engaged in what seemed to that light, superficial 
crowd as^ flirtatioq. 

Neither the word "flirtation” nor the substance of it, 
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was understood by Aline. Her «3cpe$ience was* as limited 
as her mental capacity; love-making* 1 had only one meaning 
to her, and Joan—it seemed impossible t^ qpnnect Joan and 
Louis in that way. She had no one to whorri| she cou]d 
speak of the dreadful thing that Violet had told her. * * 

The tired, noisy party who had played bridge all that wet 
afternoon, played again all that pouring evening.* Joan Ijad 
not come down to dinner, she had a headache, she stayed 
in her room. Aline went up to her, sat by the bedside, jvut' 
her head beside her on the- pillow, tried to nurse her aad^ 
take care of her, comfort and make up toMier in soifie vagpe 
way for the horrible things that Vif’„t liad said. Bbt Aline 
did not soothe away Joan’s headache, or make her any hap¬ 
pier. Neither the handkerchief dipped in eau de Cologne, 
nor the darkened room, nor the timid ministrations of®Louis’s 
wife, helped to make Joan’s pain less, '* • 

For Aline talked. 

" You don’t like this noisy party, do you ? you haven’t been 
at home or happy here. They aye not nice, not really nice, 
but they are all going aw ( ay to-morrow, ell of them. Louis 
has taken the bouse on for a few day" j he thinks I ought 
to have quiet. Your'll stay with us, won’t you? It will be 
so nice, just us three. Perhaps Louis wdl go to town on 
Monday, then we’ll be alone together, you and I; you won’t 
mind being alone with me, will you, Joan ? You don’t mind 
because I am not clever, or like those others. You are fbtid 
of me, are not you, Joan ? I always think you are." Shf 
nestled up to her, and Joan put her arm around her, awl 
answered her mutely, 'and felt her eyelids smart with the 
tears that rose as she lay with her arms round tHs poor 
wifp of Louis. 

Aline had the mind of a little child, and th^nature bf a 
little child. This grown-up person, so much wiser than slfe, 
was in pain or trouble. Some one had hurt her, that was 
all Aline had gathered from Violet, some ore had tried to 
hurt Joan ; so she would cuddle up to her, and comfort her 
and make her smile apd look happy again. Louis’s ^ife had 
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the sweet way; of a ciiil4 ^i#h poor Joan, who suffered under 
the petting, and igas silently moved and well-nigh desperate 
through it. » * • 

• What hud I^iuis said that afternoon, when, turned away from 
.the refug# of Aline’s bedroom, Joan had been met by him, 
had gone with him into the library, and been weak with him. 

Everything "about him wjs sweet to her, his eyes and lips, 
his arms in which she had so often rested, his shoulder that 
"her head had pressed, the crisp curls, tinted now with grey, 
thgt Arled into his neck, his Smail warm hands. She loved 
him, jperbaps, as mSn'love women, and he had beauties that 
men see ift women, rafdfy-*women in men! His ears were 
set flat to his head, beautiful 'ears, often her kisses had lain 
.behind them. # 

And site had been weak with him. 

She had belonged to him in a way that banishes a 
Woman’s greatest and most powerful protector. The man 
had made her his, with infinite difficulty, perhaps—with the 
breaking down.of the barriejs one by One, with tenderness 
and with tears, with prayers and protestationsuperhaps with 
gentle force J>ut he hadm9de rhis. And before him all her 
fortifications were down. Woman’s fortification is not her 
virfbe—for woman’% virtue is the same as man’s virtue, no 
more, no less—her fortification, her bulwark, is her modesty ; 
and. Louis had coaxed and wheedled, sacked and under¬ 
mined, left i£ fallen and ruined before his exactions and en¬ 
croachments, made her utterly defenceless before him, and 
been satisfied with nothing short of this. 

And to-day he had confused her wath argument, weak¬ 
ened her#with tears, tempted* her* with kisses, made her 
promise— • , 

What had Ije made li^rtpronjise f • 

. Ur-night, with Aline’s soft cheek against hers, Aline’s 
ministrations about tier, Aline’s childish love and confidence 
echoing in^her f^irs, how could she remember what he had 
maefe her promise ! , 

“You will stay on with us, do stay with us, Joan." Aline 
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pleaded, and all through a sl&';;pl§ss, feverish night, after 
Louis's wife had left her, two voices pleaded. 

“ What harm should we do to KarV? 0 Ypu will let me come 
to you. Joan, I am ill, I am quite ill with logging for.youj 
I can't sleep ” • * 

Louis’s speeches came back to her disjointed, her ears, her 
heart were full of them, her throbbing pulses fechoed tjiem ! 

On Saturday the party broke up. 

Joan and Aline watched the departing guests from the win¬ 
dow, the brake full of chattering women, the brougham £ar 
the Duchess of Templegrove and the Dbchess o£ Alncaster, 
the dogcart with the impatient h^~e champing at°its bit; all 
the cheerful confusion and adieus. It had been decided, it 
seemed to Joan it h#d been decided for her, that she was to* 
remain behind, that she was not to go with the res# of them. 
Her maid had not packed; there wgp no place’ reserved fbr 
her in the brake. After yesterday’s rain the sun shone 
brightly on the scene, the ground was all cut up by the 
horses, the metal of their harness shone. Lady Herodsfoot 
had a blue marabout feather in her hat, +he bugles on Violet’s 
stout mother gleamed like the harness of the horses. Joan 
noted a hundred kttle things in colour juxtapositions—the 
yellow gravel, the yellow silk frou-frou of some one’s petti¬ 
coat, a clump of yellow sun-flowers, then, some notes of* 
scarlet, poppies and the horses’ head-bands, Lord LegQux’s 
button-hole, given him in derision, the same flowers' a^Lady 
Violet’s waist-belt; small things to notice, but, as she watched 
at the windows whilst the party dcove away, they aroused 
vague, momentary interest. 

And now they were afl gone. 

Louis came in from the hall. » 

“ At last." „ - j ti 

She had heard him say that before, but less lightly ;*she # 
knew his limited vocabulary. 

“ At last we’ve got rid of them, now we can be^in to enjoy 
ourselves. Aline, did you say good-byf to your aunt, f saw 
her looking round for you ? ” 
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“ I forget—yes, I thiW*$d. She kissed me, some of her 
beads came off on my lace blouse. Look ! ” 

^ There was a teai; iji it, and an entangled bead or two. 
Loui%laughed # 

• “Well, I suppose you want to change it. We shan’t do 
anything until after lunch.” 

Joap would have left thejoom with her, but Louis, divin¬ 
ing her intentior^. intercepted her. 

m “ What! Frightened of me ?" he said, when they were 
alqpe^ His smile, reminiscent, satirical, challenging, was a 
smile # that Ijurt her. • Nevertheless it was a smile that sat on 
the lips sh<? loved. “ Doff' ,you want to be alone with me ? 
What a strange little woman you are. You don’t mean to 
say you are frightened of me, Joan ? ’’ , 

She bejjan to answer, with Strange stammering words: 

‘ Yes 4 of course I Thn^or of myself.” 

'“Nonsense!” He put his arms about her. “Whom are 
we going to hurt i What a fuss you are*making. One would 
think I had neypy been in yoiy room before. What an extra¬ 
ordinary little woman^ou are.” 

“ I wish I Kjas dead^”#shS said, and*burst into tears. 

“You don’t mean it, don’t snuggle your Ijead down there.” 
For, 3 of course, she Jiad not disengaged herself from him. 
“You are spoiling my coat. And you know we are going 
to lje happy together. There, don't be silly, have you 
ever cftre'd foy anybody else in your life ? Of course you 
haven’t. Tell me, has there ever been anybody but me?” 
Antb he drew the oft-tald answer through her trembling 
lips. . • 

That was how Aline saw them. ‘For, when she got up 
to her room, Susan was nowhere to be found, and, of course^ 
she ccfuld noi^ change l^ev blqpse without assistance. She 
camd back, theaefore, and saw her husband with his arms 
round Joan, and his l^ead bent lovingly over her. Joan had 
been crying. WJien he hurriedly released her, and paled, 
andlaegan to make ^pme incoherent excuses, Joan went on 
crying. So it was to her Aline went. 
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«f‘What is it, Joan? What^ the ^matter,, Joan?” And 
Louis's arms were replaced by Alkie's. , 

Louis slunk out, leaving the two s ,wpmen together; he 
thought Joan could compass an explanation gcjpd enough for 
Aline. He damned the interruption, but lighted & cigarette 
and got his hat and sauntered into the garden, making sure 
it would be all right. It was wonderful how 'he understood 
women. Joan had made a terrible fuss abofcit her loyalty to 
Karl, but he had soon shown her that it was himself, riot 
Karl, she had to think about. He thought of Karl, «s«he 
sauntered in the shade and threw awaty his cigarftte, apd let 
his mouth harden into mean lir^'remembering Karl had 
knocked him down, had sent back his letters, and cut him 
off from the firm ; pnly these things he remembered. 

Meanwhile, Aline asked John why she cried, *ancf Joan 
tried to answer her. ‘ * 1 

“Because I am wicked, Aline ; because I can’t be faithful 
to the man who has fieen so good to me; because the very 
bricks of the house would cry„out if they k#ew; because— 
Oh ! because I am so wicked." She Jiurst into fresh tears, 
and flung herself on to the sofa, and fobbed. 

“Lady Violet «said you were wicked,” Aline answered 
slowly, in perplexity. “At least that js what I think*sh^ 
meant. I didn't believe her. What have you done? Joan, 
why don’t you pray about it? I pray sometimes, God s?ems 
to listen now ; He used not to. But now I pray I rtiay be 
kept from harm, and nothing ever happens to me. Shall I 
pray for you, Joan?” She knelt down by her side. Joan 
sobbed on with averted head, and the simple one went 
back to what that frivolous' governess had taught her in 
happy childhood, and repeated tine Lord’s Prayer. 

“ Lead*-us not into evil, but,deliver us from Jemptatfon, for 

thine is the power-” * * , • 

1 Oh ! don’t. Aline, don’t, I can’t be£,f it-” 

It was unbearable. She gave the othgr a Jittle caress, 
but it was unbearable, unthiukable. , 

“ What did Lady Violet say ? Tell me, tell me quickly.” 
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“ Arc youHingry i ” ■% *. 

" No. What* did she saylv 

Aline could not «get her*thoughts together as quickly as 
J oan wanted. . • * 

. * “ About you*—and about Louis ? ” 

• .It was unbearable. And it was a lie, a cruel lie. She 
had done nothing, nothing yet to justify any woman calling 
her walked. She said so passionately; and Aline told her 
she believed it, s?ie knew it. 

w You won’t be Wicked, Joan, will you ? You won’t ever be 
wicjce^*? It makes everything slip about, and away from me, 
and fjjighteOs me.” ’ tier own words frightened her, and set 
her trembliflg, for she was*tet quite as other people, and she 
grew white, and some inward terror seemed to seize upon 
her; she was palsied and grey and shaking,>and she frightened 
Joan in hir turn, who had to rouse herself and forget her 
owA trouble, add chafb h^.r hands, and get her warm, and give 
her air, and altogether exert herself to^ check what seemed 
likely to culminate in some sort of a seizure. Again and 
again Aline repeated, in frar.iic excitement: "You won’t 
be wicked, Joan; you von't be wicked,?” and clung to her, 
and begged of, her. A Ij> d Joan promised, promised at first 
hurriedly, and then seriously, and finally solemnly, and so in 
t^e end reassured hen 

Joan and Louis lunched together. Aline was exhausted, 
Joan had giveij her into Susan's keeping, and explained she 
had be^n overexcited, hysterical. Susan had had her like 
that Juefore, and understood what to do, had, in fact, a 
draught that she gave ihider the circumstances. In her 
own way Susan was devoted toTAline ^ it was a way that had 
maje the gVrl Louis Althaus’s wife, but, since marriage was 
decreed for her, was not Lotfis .as fit as Johh? So it seemed » 
to Susan, and, rieverthelest,\he eared for Aline. Amd now 
the girl vfas lyingtiown, calmed, and slowly recovering under 
her care. ** 

Joarj was ve#y quiet during that lunch, her thoughts were ab¬ 
stracted, her words few.* Louis watched her and felt satisfied. 
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He could not question her before tj>e men. tie read her 
slfbrt answers, her abstracted t«j6ughts, as he swished to read 
them. He had no misgivings. 0 

But Joan had seen herself reflect edsfrom other eyes; and 
she had made a solemn promise. Dimly she began to see her 
way, a dread way, but the only one. Seeing it "filmed h.er 
eyes, and made them misty, made a loud sound in her ears’ 
as of breakers on a gaunt shor«, and a throbbing as of an 
engine getting up steam for a long journey. She would not 
look at Louis; nothing must stay her 'from her iourrfey? 
His voice was muffled among the noises that she hear® * 

An hour after lunch she spent in her own room,‘on herlcnees. 
But she found no help; for, bccween her and' help stood 
Louis, with his Mephistophelian smile, reminding her, always 
reminding her, of vhat she had been ; and his lips were thin, 
and his smile was cruel, but she loved him. With his wide 
shoulders, and well-set head, and dark eyes, he stood ’be¬ 
tween her and her pvgyers. So, at the end of the hour, she rose 
from her knees ; her legs trembled under her, and she did not 
see very clearly before her. Everything was darkened, and 
she saw through a nrst; but the path that she must follow 
was deadly clear. • . # • 

They met for lea at four. Aline had rested, had recovered, 
had forgotten all that had passed, but ker eyes sought Joaqjs 
wistfully; and, reassuringly, if wearily, Joan smiled back on her. 

“It's all right, dear,” she whispered to her, hurriedly. 
“All right, have no fear.” For Louis’s step was at the door. 

They went out driving together, all three of them.„ For 
so Louis had arranged. '-* 

The day was warm jnd su‘ my about them, with blue sky 
overhead; little white cloutls, big white clouds, mountain? of 
white clouds swept the horizon.' All the country was richly 
green, all the trees were thick with leave®, all- the fields 
golden with heavy swaying grain, the full summer of the 
year was heavy about them. ’ 

They drove. Louis talked—of the scenery, Oaf the pacing, 
and of the party. He exalted himself, and sang his ow,n 
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praises; it dkhilarates^i mqn to be in the company of women 
who love hirr^ How wef|*he had arranged everything! 
He dwelt on the. work that the stables had put out, he 
explained his orgaijisjpg, powers, and he did not disdain to 
Tpll them what the week had cost him. 

, And'both women were silent. 

Joan hardly listened to him, but he filled her eyes. How 
he eclipsed the rough, unwieldly figured Karl! His face 
was more than handsome; through the clear pallor of his 
-alUn one saw thq superb health, saw it too in his easy 
graceMn the movement of his slegk limbs. His dark eyes 
welre beautiful, and* his little well-set ears. He took his 
hat 8ff mqre than onas^Jiat the gentle summer breeze 
should.cool him; how fine the sweep of the dark hair from 
the white forehead, from the straight pencilled brows. 
'When* h^ saw her looking* at him, he smiled ; in that 
‘narrpwing jaw, bei^ath those thin lips, she caught a" 
glimpse*of his even tee*h, his pointed restless tongue; she 
averted her eyes, felt the sudden rise of a sob in her throat, 
and knew how he moved her. 

Joan, later on*ih her white evening dress, with pearls round 
her slender throat, didhionds sparkling in her hair, threw off 
for a - short sjAce all that was troubling her. There was a 
red sypot on each of her cheeks, and her* eyes shone. Louis 
looked at her often, dhd though her eyes fell before his, and 
there were no answering glances nor smiles, he thought he 
understoo4 heijguy mood, and was triumphant and cynical and 
impatient. Aline sat at the bottom of the table, her eyes 
wandered uneasily, her hands and face twitched a little, for, 
as th8 dinner progressed* Joan grew more and more unlike 
the Joan she knew. t . 

“ Let us %at and drink, for to-morrow we die,” was the 
J»ast she pledged Louis acrdtes Jthe table. *' You remember,' 
I always quote ^hen I learS oflf Slinking,” she said lightly. 

• .“S5 ygu’ve left? off thinking ? Well, that’s one good thing 
done. Women ought !ltot to be allowed to think, there ought 
to be a law tgainat it, they always think the wrong things; 
it’s the way they are Aade. Here’s to Cape Town and the 
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old days. Fill Mrs. Althaus's tplass^ Do yol remember 
G<»vernment Gardens, Joan ?” • • 

Did she remember! She rem<?mbered. everything of the 
old days. , « , , 

“How mad, and bad, and^lad they were^but ohl how^ 
they were sweet,’’ she quoted. * ' 

“ Plenty more where they came from.” 

At that she laughed hysterical^. • 

To Louis she seemed the old Joan that evening, gay and 
young, pelting him with old phrases and the old quotations* 
The tarnished treasury gf her happy days was rarfl^cked 
to-night, and the baubles flung out, hi ^recklessness, and an 
anguish of fevered haste. He s^j^R tarnish on the baubles, 
he saw only the glitter. 

To Louis, Aline at the bottom of the table added a zest t<j 
each allusion, and a savour to hat lay before hiyi. ‘Joan’s’ 
feelings, too, were poignantly affected Alina’s presenee. 

Joan, in this mood, so light—Llbuis thought hSr mood 
light—careless, a trifle hard and shameless—seemed piore 
and more desirable to him. The hardness would die out, 
he knew how to move her, how to work upon her; already 
he felt the little flusffes of his •cojinig triumpln Now he 
encouraged her to talk, made her fill her glass k£am and again, 
urged her with cRanfpagne. The dinner was all too sh«rt. 

When the women went into the Brawing-room, Joan*s 
cheeks were still redder, her eyes were brighter. She 
rattled on a little to Aline, but Aline wassfright^nfcd of 
her, shuddered from her. Yet, when they parted they kissed 
each other, those two women. Joan’s kiss was long. “Good¬ 
night, Aline, good-night,” she saiiT. And Aline shudtlered 
and ran from her, for Joan’s etieeks were so hot, Joan’s hands 
were so hot, Joan’s breath came so quickly, and AJine 
•rushed from heraf from an impure thing. And Joan laughech 
when she left her, sat by fierseTWn the bi£ drawing-room’ 
and laughed. * « •' 

Inside she was all trembling, frightened, much more 
frightened than Aline had been. • * , 
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cJ$he did not staif in the big, empty drawing-room by herself, 
• laugjhing, for long after Aline hjd left her. She would not 
wait until Louis lujd finished his cigarette, everything had been 
saicl betv^een them, e^a^ything. She had remonstrated and 
prayed, and tried all she was able to resist him. But the enemy 
was within, not without, it was herself she had to fight, not 
Louis. jAnd her fighting days were over, there was no pure- 
so'iled little, baby <ta»ming to her, with starry eyes, no little 
pure baby to fight Jot, this time. A sudden rush of tears 
blinded her as she stumbled upstaii* quickly to her room, 
quickly, as if she heard footsteps in pursuit. With panting 
breath she rushed to her own room and flung herself into 
a chair, and waited tintiMhe pamffi! heart-beats had stilled 
their loud* uneven-pulsing. But the terror that was upon her 
mcde the stifling difficult, and presently she found herself 
1 listening to it, consciously trying to calm, to quiet, her heart 
and breath. When she realised what she was" doing she 
laughed* again, hysterically; why should she try to be calm ? 

She looked round the bedroom, chintz-covered, lavender- 
scented, with its four-jiost bed The sight of the bed sent 
a sudden shudder through her; she, could not stay the 
trembling that seized uponVjjer, she put her head down 
apo’n her arms, hid her eyes, and had a moment's thrill, 
a moment’s ,ecstasy, an& 'then—remembered, /md arose. 
Thp blinds were still indrawn, it was barely nine o’clock, 
•the maids were stjJl at their supper. The wide windows 
looked on to the broad sweep of upland, it was purple, not 
green, in t&e light f£om the rising moon. 

She had drunk too much champagne, and she was 

tea 
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trembling, and the loud throbs.he^heart were in her 
ears and in her head, shutting out. thought; /et she must 
think. She went over presently and^stood* by the window, 
and tried to think. 

“ The wages of sin is death.” 

It was no use to let words rise and bubble on the surface 
of her mind, she must think. • 

She was weak, and loved Louis*Althaus, §nd could *not 
resist him. She could run away from higi, she had run. 
away from him once; but Jthe world was not large enough 
for her to hide herself from Louis, so it m af out of the wo'rlS 
she must run. Must she ? jg** , " 

“Set His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 

That was another bubble, she brushed it aside impatiently. 
She stood between fcarl and Louis, and satisfied nether of 
them. If she went from them, they mj§ht copie together 
again, but without those two what hacTme to live for ?* 
“Scorn delights and Itie laborious days.” 

She let that stay with her a little. She could write, she 
knew it as she gazed at the wealth of the summer night, 
and felt it exquisitely. '’She could t>eq the mists rising from 
the ground, the cohering flowers and drooping $f?a9s bending 
before it, to rise to-rribrrow morning refreshed, dew-lacbn, 
to sparkle before the morning sun, every detail she realised 
and knew she could phrase. She could write a better book 
now than “ The Kaffir and his Keeper,” her eye# were wi3er 
open, what she had said vaguely then, she coulS say vividly 
now. But to-night—to-night—Louis!, Her cheeks flamed lf>t. 

Karl had married .her. How clearly she saw into the 
chivalry of what he had done t' ?, What a beautiful ^ature he 
had, this uneducated South African millionaire! It waff 
the fashion to jeer at such mefi a« Karl Altha^is, but .what 
a man he had been to her! How low and ill and miserable 
she was when he came to her; all tha' she foresaw# then 
was only hunger or charity, for at the time KarJ found her 
she could not work. She had received .charity, charity had 
buried Louis's baby. Karl had taken every care from her. 
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He loveti her, he''wanted her —as she wanted Louis, Karl 
had gone aAvay; he woufd not plead, he would not as*k, he 
effaced himself.* Karl (lid not talk of sacrifice, did not tell 
her he was ill, iU'vWtlt longing. Karl was a man, strong, he 
put hmjsel^ on one side ; he thought of her, of the woman 
he loved, he went away so that she should not see he suffered. 
But she saw,, nevertheless. 

The panther in Louisf the mere beast, she saw too. And 
,tfie beast within her leapt to it ! 

'Jij-night-- * 

And by to-mojrcjw she woufd be the word that decent 
women foil not spej*J^ The word would be reflected in 
Aline’s eyes, and in the eyes of all the world about her, and 
in Karl's when he returned. She shrank and shivered at 
the» thought of Karl’s face,; it would rfot be reproachful, she 
thought, it wouhkbe appalled, horrified, then pitiful. She 
could not face tnyt »pity in Karl’s honest eyes, nor the 
trouble that would be there, , 

Could she not subdue the beast in her ? 

But to-nigflt—now—in all hour— 

There was only 8ne \vay out ofiit—only one. Karl had 
sacrificed, himself, .effaced himself, gone away. She must 
follow him, but on a longer journey. * * 

And no one eve? faced grey Death with more horror. 

She had written of that which no woman knew better— 
of’ tjie .solitude of the soul, of the loneliness of each of us, 
as we walk ■side by side, with the men and the women who 
think they are our friends, and know our thoughts. She 
hail written of the loneliness, and had felt it. Now it froze 
upon hen A suddeiT^iliT^nging for Karl came upon her. 
•He would protect her, guard her, forgwe her. But no man 
could protect her! For%h\longed for Louis; she could not 
lock her dobr against'lnm—hear his footsteps, and lie still. 
Her oheeks g#ew flushed again and hot. Nothing she could 
deny him—nothing Once before she had fled because she 
could deny him* nothing, but this time she must go beyond 
reach, beyond possible reach. 
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Down the avenue, she could see from h*r bedroorf! window, 
the Aad lay grey. The trees we* lftden with the summer 
haze; it lay on their tops, it was colS among their branches. 
Beneath the grey mist, in the gardefi tinder her window, 
the flower-beds were as graves. And she wanted # ta,live, 
desperately she wanted to live, her eyes filled and overflowed 
with pity for herself. She stood, gazing, and the tears 
streamed from her eyes, because she wanted so to live, and 
dared not, and the flower-beds were as gravdfc? dark mounds 
in the moonlight. * _ 

She turned away from tlfe window af length, saying Ren 
“ good-bye ” to the world. Gooddjjjp, to all tAe wo»ld 
held for her, to fame and love, anoall it htld in*sea and 
mountain, in sweet spring and splendid storm, and wind¬ 
swept skies, good-bye*to Nature. With .eyes that streamed 
and trembling hands, she shut the window ; she hid! saijl 
good-bye, she shut it all out, and ijpoTed away from it, 
moved stiffly on her froqpn feet. She whs shivering. 

But she got to the medicine-chest, and nothing was steady 
about her, neither hands nor thoilght; her teeth chattered. 

The champagne had helped her nevertheless, not enough 
to disguise the taste of the opium, but* enough tj» nerve h'er 
to the gulp ; the taste lingered, nauseous and sickening. 
Quickly, very quickly, her brain grew a* unsteady as her 
hands had been. She got to the bed and lay there, flat on 
her back, for a little time, and terribly frightened.. Then 
slowly a beautiful phrase shaped itself in the darkness, and 
helped her into calm : • 

“ After life’s fitful fever she sleeps Well.” 

Now all she felt was the»bitte(f,^horrible taste in h<^ mouth. 
Everything else was calmed and quieted by the drug, but the' 
taste in her. mouth was horribly,-^unseating. 7]£ie horror of 
what she had done seized her, and convulsive shuddering 
and a white sweat of terror -broke over hy * 

In another drifting hour heart and jnincl grew torpid, 
and she ceased to know or suffer. Then came semi-con- 
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sciousness? She waited tq tear at the thing that held her. 
She had changed her l, mi*jd, she must get up, what hacf she 
done f The anguish that seized her was ungovernable, her 
half-paralysed hand? sb heavy and difficult to move, got at 
the^bell^antj pulled, and pulled—and pulled. The knob came 
■ off in her hand, and the room swam round her, and then 
grew dark and peaceful. She had no taste, no smell, and 
sheismiled to herself in the dark. 

“ After tife’^JItful fever -” 

"* She had pulled the bell—it was an electric bell—she should 
hpw pushed the knob, she smiled to herself in the dark, 
growing <Jeepy noV, and calm again. It was stupid of her 
to have pulled^ the but her hand and arms were too 
heavy to move, and all of her was heavy. How intensely 
dark and quiet it was; she opened her eyes—the darkness 
swafh aad floated, and ma’de her feel sick, so she closed 
tltem again.' HovVpeaceful it was, how restful! “After 
life’s jitful fever -\ 

But the bed was too high, she could not get low enough 
in it; she was,sinking, but, she wanted to sink lower, she 
would feel better on.,the floor. 

And then a long silcnch, the silence of oblivion, and again 
a vague cdhseiousness. How high the be') was! She wanted 
to £o lower, get qqjeter, there was another convulsive shud- 
’ dering, and Nature’s effort to reject the poison. When this 
was over, in semi-consciousness, she saw a crawling Reptile of 
Fear,> with viscid eyes, and tongue that slobbered red saliva, 
it sickened her with its odour, it was the odour of dead desire. 
Overpowering, the Thing crawled about the room with ribbed 
and heaving sides, and ^he lay there shuddering at it, not 
knowing jjfcs direction, as it Proved, a hateful yellow light 
Shone through and about ^it. Then the'sjeptile turned beast, 
and she recognised it—.ujjd ^yed to shriek. It was the beast 
in Louis ! It would spting on her—and its mate was dead 
*—and •stank in the. bed. With gasping, painful breath and 
shudder shp lay; ana in the room, now visible, now crouch¬ 
ing, hiding, mort fearful still, was that dank, viscid beast, 
lurking, feeling for its’ dead mate. 
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Its mate was coming to life! £be struggled against the 
drug, she was bound, and gaggdth and choked, and again 
convulsions seized her. * 

Louis’s knocking, Louis’s soft knoc?n%^ penetrated. But 
it was the knocking on her coffin that she thought *she 
heard. They were the nails in her coffin being driven in. 
They were fastening her down, suffocating her,; she fought 
for breath, for strength to shriek, fought in her dying, fcith 
gasping breath, to still her lover’s gentle tapping—drifting 
through agony into deep unconsciousness, and thenc^ to 
cold death, her last pang coming from hig^hand, as her T.r9t 
had come. 


THE END 
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